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A wide-spread interest in edacational matters has marked the year 1881 as 
one of the most important in the school history of Michigan. The Legisla- 
ture, at its last biennial session, passed an act revising and consolidating the 
laws then in force, and embracing some new provisions which work a radical 
change in some features of the school system. This act became operative on 
the first day of July, 1881, and an edition of the new law containing all the 
general provisions relating to public schools, together with other important 
enactments bearing upon kindred subjects, was sent out from this office, whioh^ 
it was hoped, would be of service to those intrusted with the care and manage- 
ment of the schools. The agitation incident to a full and careful consideration 
of these subjects on the part of the Legislature induced, not only among the leg- 
islators and teachers but als9 among the patrons of the schools at large, a growth 
of the Interest already felt, which has served to bring the school system and its 
needs into more general prominence than ever before. This legislation had 
reference more especially to the laws regulating the primary schools. The 
laws affecting the XJniversity, the Normal ISchool, the Agricultural College, and 
other State institutions, remain practically unchanged ; but where the need was 
the sorest, where the defect in the system was the most glaring, there the work 
has been done, and the wisdom of these changes cannot but be apparent 

Examination of Teachers and Supebyision of Schools. 

The most important change brought about by this act has been a new sys- 
tem of examination and supervision of schools, — a system which involves in 
practical form some of the best features of all the systems previously in force 
in our State. A combination of elements for that work which experience has 
taught should be brought to bear to secure the best results. The necessity for 
a change in this important part of school economy has been fully set forth in 
former reports from this Department, and in accordance with these suggestions 
and in harmony with the most advanced and progressive ideas of the best edu- 
cators of the State, the present system has been evolved. It has now entered 
upon its mission. It is yet too soon to look for the best results, which I confi- 
dently expect it will secure. Like a steamer just entering upon its trial trip, 
there may be friction in the working of some of its parts, some of its machin- 
ery may need adjustment to meet local requirements, but a careful inspection 
has proved that it is staunch and strong — that every part is suited to its pur- 
pose, that, if properly officered and well equipped, its voyage cannot but be pros- 
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perous, and that it will come freighted with grand possibilities for the schools. 
With such a view, then, of the value of the system of examination and snper- 
yision, the question^ How shall it be rendered most effective? becomes one of 
vital importance. As I have said, its effect will mostly be felt in the manage- 
ment of district and village schools, and it should so be administered as to 
thrill these schools with new life. The examination of teachers by a county 
board, the making of certificates valid over a larger territory, the increased 
length of time for which certificates are granted, all will tend to stimulate to 
better preparation on the part of teachers. And as the teachers improve their 
influence will be felt in a better condition of the schools. 

Nor is this all. An examination by a county board will secure a more uni- 
form standard in the certificating of teachers, since this board is a perpetual 
body. Under the township system, each year might find a change of officers, 
and as each one was a law unto himself, it followed that the requirements of 
one year might differ widely from those of the next. The teacher who held a 
first grade certificate from one superintendent, might find it difficult to obtain 
a third grade from his successor, while a step across the line into another town- 
ship might restore him to his first position. Even a change in county super- 
intendents often worked a change in the severity of examinations ; but under 
the present plan, as the majority of the board are not new to the work, the 
wisdom learned from past experience will be brought to bear upon future action, 
and decisions thus reached will command the greater respect. The applicant 
then can form some estimate from year to year of the examination he will be 
expected to meet, and while the marking may be more rigid and the prepara- 
tion necessary more extended, yet will the certainty of results encourage to this 
preparation, and while the board at first may seem to the applicant to be a for- 
midable body, perhaps a dreaded one, yet this view of the case will disarm it of 
its terrors, and as the candidate feels that he has prepared himself, this method 
of examination will grow more and more in his esteem. That this system will 
raise the standard of qualification of teachers, no one will deny. That the 
needs of the schools demand this, no one acquainted with the facts can doubt. 
That incompetent teachers have been employed, no one can question. But 
while the elevation of the character and qualification of teachers is so much 
needed, while the power largely rests on the examining board, yet this in all its 
extent cannot be accomplished in a day or in a year. Much has been done 
already. Much more is yet to be done in this direction. But the examiners 
must take material as they find it, and by a judicious encouragement of those 
anxious to improve, and by a wise discrimination in granting certificates, reach 
the desired end without the embarrassment and injury to the schools that might 
be occasioned by a sudden and sweeping exclusion of all those whose present 
status might not meet the ideal requirements. 

In harmony with this view, the examiners were advised to be more lenient 
in the fall examinations for the third grade than in their judgment would be 
warranted at a later period, when applicants had become more fully informed 
of the requirements, and greater opportunities for preparation had been 
afforded. To this end the State Board of Education, sent out a set of questions 
somewhat less difficult for candidates for this grade, and thereby undoubtedly 
subjected themselves to adverse criticism on the part of those who considered 
things as they should be rather than as they really were. The wisdom of this 
action, however, time has abundantly proved. The examiners very generally 
acted upon these suggestions, but notwithstanding their aim at leniency an 
average of twenty-six per cent of the applicants were rejected upon the first trial. 
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and the secretaries report an average of twenty-one per cent of final failures. 

These results are all about in keeping with the reports from some other states 
that I have before me^ and in the present condition of affairs in Michi£:an cer- 
tainly indicate as great an elevation of standard as the law of supply and 
demand will warrant. Thus, while the per cent of rejections has perhaps been 
somewhat greater than in former years, yet a better class of teachers has been 
secured, and, at the same time, by a wise discretion on the part of county 
boards the schools have been supplied with teachers, and the system has entered 
upon its work with flattering prospects for the future. But before leaving this 
branch of the subject I would counsel a further pursuance of the same policy 
of leniency that has characterized the action of the majority of examiners. 
While keeping the improvement of teachers, and consequently of schools, ever 
in view, let us remember that permanent reforms move slowly, and that success 
is best which is attained by gradual growth. In this connection I would also 
suggest that examiners consult, to the greatest possible extent, the convenience 
of teachers in arranging for holding special examinations in different parts of 
the county. The law very properly requires the two regular examinations to 
be held at the county seat, but it contemplates that the appointments for spe- 
cial examinations shall be made at such times and places as in the discretion 
of the board will best accommodate those teachers who, owing either to their 
school engagements or to their remoteness from the county seat, find attend- 
ance upon the regular examinations difficult. 

But it is not alone in examinations that the county board should bo a power 
for good. Its relations to the township inspectors, the teachers, and the 
schools are so intimate that its influence should be felt in all departments of 
supervisory work. I confidently look forward to the time when one member of 
the board in the larger counties may give his entire time and best efforts to 
general supervision with fitting pay for the best kind of service. That time, 
however, has not yet arrived. But even then local supervision by the chairmen 
of the township boards would be a factor of prime importance. The value of a 
school depends largely upon the public sentiment of the community in which 
it is to do its work. The best public sentiment must be built up in each local 
community. The visiting inspector can do much in arousing and in fostering 
this kind of sentiment, and through him, and with him, can the county board 
find ample means to aid in this work. By outlining a plan of systematic visita- 
tion, by frequent correspondence, by informal conferences, by occasional visi- 
tation with the chairmen, and by inspiring enthusiasm and interest in his 
work, the county board may bring itself into the closest sympathy with the 
schools, officers, and teachers. Nor must this board always appear as sitting in 
judgment upon the school or the teacher. What hinders its members from 
being regarded in the light of men who earnestly desire to be helpful in all 
that makes for better teachers and better schools? What prevents such an 
influence emanating from this board that, not only will its counsels be sought 
by chairmen and by teachers, but that the patrons of the schools may feel that 
a central agency is at work in every county, whose direct bearing upon the 
schools is of the highest value? If the work, then, of the examiners is import- 
ant in general supervision, what can we say of the chairman who under this 
system is directly entrusted with the local supervision in his township? It 
becomes his duty : 

First, To visit each of the schools in his township, at least once each term, 
and to examine carefully the discipline, the mode of instruction, and the prog- 
ress and proficiency of the pupils ; 
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Second, To ooansel with the teachers and district boards as to the courses of 
study to be pursued, and as to any improyement in discipline and instruction 
in the schools ; 

Third, To note the condition of the school-houses and the appurtenances 
thereto* and to suggest plans for new houses to be erected, and for warming 
and ventilating the same, and for the general improvement of school-houses 
and grounds ; 

Fourth, To promote by such means as he may devise, subject to the advice 
of the board of school examiners, the improvement of the schools in his town- 
ship, and the elevation of the character and qualifications of the teachers and 
officers thereof ; 

Fifth, To notify the secretary of the board of school examiners of any school 
within his township that is not being conducted in a successful and profitable 
manner ; 

Sixth, To make such reports of his official labors, and the condition of the 
schools, as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may direct, or the board of 
school examiners request ; 

Seventh, To perform such other duties as may be required of him by law, 
or that the Superintendent of Public Instruction may direct. 

Thus it will be seen that the chairman of the township board of inspectors 
steps at once into duties and relations with the school system, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. The law has wisely relieved him of the examin- 
ation of teachers, but it has left him all those functions which give dignity and 
value to his office. He becomes the counsellor of the teachers, the adviser of 
school officers, the examiner as to the discipline, mode of instruction, and profi- 
ciency of pupils in the schools of his township. . He notifies the secretary of any 
school that is not being conducted in a successful and profitable manner. He 
summarizes all his work in a report to the county board, which at once becomes 
part of the permanent school history of his section. He is, in a certain sense, 
the medium between the teachers and schools on the one hand and the exam- 
iners on the other, just as they in their turn stand between him and this 
Department. But he is more than a medium. He has the widest scope for the 
employment of his best talents and personal discretion. Energy, ability, and 
zeal in well directed efforts should characterize him in the discharge of these 
duties. If the relations of the county board with teachers, school officers, and 
patrons are intimate, his are still more so. He comes into the closest contact 
with these forces in the educational work, and he cannot too strongly feel the 
gravity of his duties and responsibilities. Some one has well said that effec- 
tual supervision is more essential and indispensable to the success of every under- 
taking than all other agencies combined, and nowhere should this be more 
fully realized than in the management of schools. This kind of supervision 
has placed our larger schools upon a plane of usefulness inferior, perhaps, to 
those of no other state in the union. These schools and the higher institu- 
tiops of learning have chiefly given to Michigan the proud position she occu- 
pies in school affairs. 

To what extent* then, can thorough and practical supervision be extended 
to the ungraded schools? From the very nature and condition of things, it is 
evident that the same painstaking and constant oversight cannot be secured for 
this class of schools that is had in graded and high schools with their paid super- 
intendents and principals in immediate charge. The district schools are scat- 
tered over a wider territory, their local management is in the hands of different 
sets of officers, and the visiting inspector is not warranted in giving to the 
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work that amount of time that is takQn for the same work in the other class of 
schools referred to. Neither is it certain that this officer will be possessed of 
those qualifications that would render his labors most effective. The objection 
has been urged that incompetent men will be elected to this office^ that they 
will be remiss in their efforts or negligent of duty« and this will be so in some 
instances. But good men are already occupying these places, or are to be had 
in every township, and it should be the duty of every one who has the good 
of the schools at heart, to see to it that the best men are placed in these posi- 
tions. Now that the examination of teachers is no longer a part of the work, 
the duties will be far more agreeable, and their dignity and importance should 
4ittract to their discharge the best class of talent. In those townships where 
this office is in the hands of a man of large experience in school work, of broad 
culture and a lively interest in the cause of education, the success of this plan 
is assured, and this should be the case in every locality. But if it should be 
found that not the best man is occupying this place, I still feel that much may 
be done toward securing good results from his labors. Many a man can do 
£Ood work if some course of action is outlined, if he has some definite object in 
view, if he knows that some specific work is required at his hands. He may 
know little of the schools, either by experience as a teacher or by observation 
in his previous career. He may be ill-informed as to the best methods of 
instruction or the most approved modes of discipline ; yet if he have good com- 
mon sense and a desire to be useful, I believe that with proper counsel and 
judicious encouragement he may soon be able to render his work of value to 
the schools and his report of their condition useful to the examiners. As inti- 
mated above, if this supervisory work is to be productive of the best results, it 
must be done in harmony with some well-matured scheme. It is not sufficient 
that he spend a half -day each term in the school as a spectator and make at 
its close a few complimentary remarks, and go away with a vague and general 
impression of the character of the school and of the kind of teacher. He must 
not only observe the school as a whole, with reference to its condition, and the 
teacher's bearing in it and general influence upon it, but he must investigate 
•specific features of its management. He must look to its general order, and 
must note individual cases of disorder and the teacher's mode of dealing with 
them ; the progress of the pupils, their proficiency, attention, and the interest 
which they manifest in their studies. Generalities are rarely valuable, either 
to the visitor or to the visited. If his counsel is to be of any worth to the 
teacher, he must be not only quick to observe but ready to suggest, and, if he 
•cannot draw from his own experience, he can, after a few visits, judge something 
from comparison of the work of others. 

But his work must not be done in a desultory way. In his scheme 
ol visitation he must have a programme of the points he wishes to know 
about. First, he should have a certain number of visits planned for 
each school in his township, but the time of these visits should of course be 
unknown to the teacher. Aside from the general features to be investigated, 
already referred to, he might with propriety examine the register, inform him- 
self of the enrollment and average attendance, the classification, number of 
branches taught and the number of different classes, the daily programme of 
study and recitation, the condition of buildings and grounds, the equipment 
for the work, such as maps, globes*, charts, and the like, — in short, inform 
himself of the exact condition of the school and the kind of work done. 
Such a system of visitation would lead to tangible results. A conference 
^ith the teacher after such a visit, in which encouragement in what she is doing 
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well 18 joined to kindly hints and helpful criticism, wonid be of €be greateft 
ralne. He wonld be prepared to call the attention of district officers to sach 
aids to instmction as might be within their reach, and his report to the connty 
board wonld not only place npon permanent record the quality and kind of 
school Tisited, bnt wonld give to the faithful teacher the benefit of a personal 
standing with the examiners and those who seek their records for information. 
In furtherance of such ideas, blanks, coTcring these items and many more, 
haTO been sent out from this office, upon which the yisiting inspector reports to 
the county board. These blanks, it was hoped, would be suggestiTO to some extent 
of the kind of work to be done, as well as serriceable in making the report. 
But they are suggestiTC only in part. In each county certain peculiar condi- 
tions may exist which should modify the action of chairmen in their discharge 
of duty. It is entirely within the province of county boards and these officers 
to lay out such a scheme of visitation as is best suited to the wants of their 
respectije schools. While the reports in aU counties should embrace leading 
facts and statistics in common, furnishing a basis for examiners' reports to this 
Department, that a comparative showing may be made of the gener^ condition 
of the schools of the State, and while it is belicTed that these blanks are espe- 
cially adapted to that end, yet should additional details be determined upon by 
such a conference, and the strength of a unified method thus be brought to bear 
in a successful working of this feature of the system. This will iuTolve the heartg 
cooperation of all engaged in this cause, each one doing his part and all labor- 
ing together for the general welfare, the good work wiU move steadUy on to a 
snccettfnl issue. Thus it will be seen that much can be done for the ungraded 
schools. Instead of each one being a thing apart, removed from all interest in 
its neighbor, separated from the kindly sympathy of those engaged in kindred 
work, a feeling will spring up that each sdiool has a part and lot in all that 
concerns the school interests of the township and the county. To this end 
county associations and township teachers' meetings will be Tenable aids, and 
I am pleased to note that many counties in the State have already inaugurated 
such gatherings with the most flattering results. In this and in many other 
ways I am led to recognize the earnest and untiring efforts of the great body of 
those engaged in the work, and am pleased to have this opportunity to com- 
mend their seal and fidelity to the cause. 

Common Schools. 

Unffraded. 

The preceding consideration of some features of the new school law which 
have such a direct bearing upon the efficiency of the common schools of the 
State, naturally leads to a more specific examination of their condition and of 
the work which they are accomplishing. These schools are the groundwork of 
the educational system, and as the great body of children are fitted in them f<Nr 
higher training or to enter immediately upon the grave responsibilities of life, 
their importance cannot be over-rated. Their defects or their excellences can 
not be a matter of indifference to any one who reflects for a moment upon their 
far-reaching influence upon all for whom schools are established. 

By reference to the table of comparative statistics, it will be seen that there 
are 6,526 organized districts in the State, an increase of 174 over the number 
in 1880. Of this number 6,2dl maintained schools during the year, an average 
period of 7.7 months, an increase of .2 of a month over the average length 
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of school of the previous year. The whole number of children of school age 
(5-20 years) reported is 518,294, of which number 71.7 per cent attended 
school, showing a healthful increase in the aggregate attendance of over 9,000 
children, and a relative increase in the per cent of attendance over that of the 
preceding year. An examination of this table will further show that 175 new 
school-houses have been erected, that the seating capacity has been largely 
increased, and that the estimated value of school property has been enhanced 
by about (406,000, while the total bonded and other indebtedness of the dis- 
tricts has met with au appreciable decrease. These figures give evidence of 
an improved condition of material prosperity on the part of the districts which 
is very gratifying, and the better attendance and increased length of time dur- 
ing which school was maintained go to show a .salutary public sentiment in 
favor of popular education. 

The school population above referred to is embraced in the ungraded and 
the graded school districts as follows: in the former 291,431, and in the latter 
226,863. Thus it will be seen that the 6,115 ungraded school districts contain 
the greater share of the school population of the State, and this fact alone 
would lead us to regard their needs and the conditions for their improvement 
as objects of the greatest solicitude. We find these schools encountering many 
difficulties that the other class of schools does not have to meet. The short- 
ness and the variation in length of the terms of many schools ; the irregular 
attendance of the pupils ; the frequent changes of the teachers, with a lack of 
reliable information as to the work done by former teachers; the diversity of 
text-books in the same school ; the unbalanced progress previously made by 
the older pupils; the indifference of parents to the thorough education of their 
children in any, save two or three, of the common branches ; the lack of a defi- 
nite course of study, a proper classification, and the great number of classes 
which such a lack necessitates ; the inefficiency of teachers, and the want of 
interest in the school on the part of the community; all these obstacles, and 
many more of minor importance, in a greater or less degree stand in the way of 
the best kind of progress. Many of these drawbacks, it is true, are found in aU 
classes of schools, but in the district school especially is their baneful influ- 
ence most keenly felt. To remove such of these obstacles as are found in the 
schools of any community should become an object of earnest endeavor, not 
only to examiners, inspectors, school officers, and teachers, who have theiv 
interests immediately in charge, but the entire sentiment of that community 
should be awakened to demand improvement in these particulars. 

Prominent among these difficulties is the lack of a proper system of grading, 
classification, and course of study. This defect is one of the most glaring in 
the management of rural schools. It involves a serious waste of time on the 
part of both teachers and pupils, leads to a desultory kind of work which is of 
little comparative value, tends to lessen the ambition of pupils by a repetition 
of the same work with the advent of each new teacher, begets an unsymmetri- 
cal development of the faculties, and leaves the school at the end of each term 
without a clearly outlined and permanent character. The introduction of a 
proper classification and course of study would remedy, or at least would lessen, 
many of the other evils to which these schools are subject. It would do much 
toward correcting the irregular attendance of pupils, aid in securing uniform- 
ity of text-books, check the tendency to frequent changes of teachers by ren- 
dering these teachers more efficient, furnish a healthful stimulus to progress on 
the part of pupils, and by affording a well defined plan of work the school would 
cease to be without certain and continuous character, depending wholly on the^ 
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kind of teacher in charge, but would become an organic^ definite, and progress- 
ive educational power of which any community might be proud. Such a 
school would inspire both parents and children with a confidence in its man- 
agement, and this confidence would assume tangible form in further efforts for 
its improyement. 

Is the adoption, then, of such a course of instruction feasible in the district 
schools? Can one be adapted to the wants of the smaller districts, with all 
grades of pupils and only a single teacher? In short, is it practicable in every 
school? AH will agree, I think, that a course of study based on the laws of 
mental development, arranged in accordance with the natural order of mental 
growth, is as essential for the younger pupils as for those of more mature years. 
A natural coordination and sequence of studies is as desirable in a rural school 
as in any other, and if this can be attained these schools will take a long stride 
in the way of progress. That this can be secured to them I have no doubt. It 
is true that a course of study for these schools would need to be more flexible 
than for the larger schools, with their different departments and full corps of 
teachers, though in them even I think greater flexibility would be a benefit; 
but the same general principles of- classification that have made these schools 
so efficient, with proper modifications, could apply here with equally profitable 
results. The different ages and grades of pupils in the same school with its 
single teacher offer no insuperable obstacles ; in fact the necessity for right 
organization becomes all the more imperative. 

Acting upon this belief, I have submitted a course of study and daily pro- 
gramme to the teachers of the State in the hope that its use might prove of serv- 
ice in the management of this class of schools. It can be found on page 75, et seq.^ 
among the documents accompanying this report. In the introduction to this 
cour^ some explanation of its construction and workings has been made, and 
a little study on the part of any teacher will, I think, place her in possession of 
a knowledge of its use. This course of study and programme has been placed in 
the hands of over six thousand teachers of the State. Its explanation has been 
made a feature of the institute instruction, and it is now being successfully used 
in many localities. While it is not claimed that this course of study approaches 
perfection, it is still believed that it is a movement in the right direction, that 
the introduction and continuance of this, or of some similar plan, would result 
in untold benefit to the district schools ; and the aid of examiners, inspectors, 
school officers, and teachers is therefore earnestly invoked in giving it force and 
effect in the schools under their charge. 

If the united efforts of those to whom the care of these schools is entrusted 
should secure to them this characteristic of permanence from term to term, 
even through unavoidable changes of teachers ; if the schools of each township 
and county should be brought more and more into helpful relations with each 
other ; if the work of teachers should be made more effective through better 
supervision ; if the teachers themselves should continue to improve by thought- 
ful study, and through the agency of institutes and associations ; if school offi- 
cers should become thoroughly alive to the correction of such evils as are found 
to exist, this class of schools will meet with a success hitherto unparalleled in 
their history. 

Graded. 

The table of comparative statistics furnishes several items of interest bearing 
upon the 411 graded schools of the State. From this it will bo seen that twenty- 
two schools of this character have been added to those reported in 1880 ; that 
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13,151 more children are embraced in their school population; and that their 
actual attendance has been augmented by 10,890 pupils. About 41 per cent 
of those in attendance upon the public schools of this State are enrolled in this 
class of schools, and the average length of time during which school was main- 
tained in them has been nine and one-half months. The grading, supervision, 
methods of instruction, length of school year, and the large number of chil- 
dren in attendance have given to these schools a prominent position in our 
educational system, and with few exceptions it is safe to say that they are 
maintaining that position and are meeting the demands upon them with 
marked success. 

These schools in our State have practically solved the problem which is 
receiving so much attention in other states, — that of offering free to all where 
these schools are established a good academic education suited to the wants of 
business and social life, while at the same time furnishing means for the 
preparation of students for the Normal School, the colleges, or the University. 
The intimate relation which has existed for some time between the academic 
department of many of these schools and the University, as evidenced by the 
admission of their graduates to its courses without examination ; and the admis- 
sion to the Normal School and other institutions upon certificates of standing 
from all these schools, have done much to unify a system in which these schools 
furnish the secondary education. In them the courses of study as a rule 
are being adjusted more and more to admit of greater freedom in choice of 
branches, greater practical results to those not wishing to prepare for college, 
while the harmful tendency to hasten over the elementary work at the expense 
of thoroughness has been receiving a material check within the past few years. 
Much is yet to be done in these directions, demanding the best efforts of all 
who desire to see the schools ''do the greatest good to the greatest number,'' 
and the continued effort of every friend of thorough elementary training. 

Other questions of great significance present themselves, such as the proper 
sphere and scope of the smaller schools, the best alignment of studies, times 
and methods of promotions, in fact the entire detail of graded school work ; all 
these and many more are fruitful themes for thoughtful consideration, on 
which the best energies of educators may well be expended. 

Forest Fibbs. 

While the school interests of the State as a whole are rooognizedly in a pros- 
perous condition, a terrible calamity has befallen the counties of Huron, 
Sanilac, and Tuscola. During the first week of September terrific fires 
swept over large portions of these counties, laying waste the farms, villages, 
and homes of the inhabitants, and involving churches and school-houses in the 
common ruin. The suffering of the people was intense ; many were blinded 
by the scorching fires, or maimed by the falling roofs of dwellings or trunks of 
trees; while large numbers met horrible deaths in vain and frantic efforts to 
reach places of safety. 

Soon after these events I visited this region in the interests of the schools, 
and the sights I there witnessed beggar description. Vivid though not over- 
drawn accounts of the horrors of the situation have appeared in the papers of 
our own and other states and I need not advert to them further, while the 
uoble response which came from all parts of the country in answer to the 
appeal for aid to the sufferers is too well known to need mention here. 
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These generous contributions, under the wise direction of the fire commissions, 
have barely sufBced to meet the immediate necessities of the fifteen thousand 
persons thus rendered homeless and destitute at the beginning of winter, and 
are totally inadequate to carry them through until such time as they can do 
without aid. In view of this fact, the feeling that the State Legislature should 
afford some relief has become a settled conviction, and there is little doubt that 
this matter will be considered in special session. 

When this is reached, or when any measures are devised which are destined to 
afford more permanent succor to these sufferers, the wants and necessities of the 
schools must not be ignored. They should command the attention and the best 
efforts of every friend of humanity and progress. To this end I have gathered 
facts and statistics based partly on personal observation and partly on reports 
from reliable sources, which I trust may be of some service in securing to the 
schools that just recognition of their claim for aid which these important inter- 
erests merit among the other needs of this stricken people. Fifty school-houses 
were burned, with fixtures, books, and apparatus, entailing a loss to the dis- 
tricts of over sixteen thousand dollars. In some cases the school officers them- 
selves perished, and with them the moneys and records of the districts. With 
few exceptions these houses were not insured, and in one or two instances only 
can the insurance be recovered. Many of these districts were heavily bonded 
before the fires, others were in debt, and nearly all, paralyzed by the wide-spread 
devastation, will be unable to rebuild or to maintain schools without material 
aid. With the known interest everywhere felt in the welfare of the young, 
and with such facts before us, I can but feel that these interests may be safely 
committed to legislators and friends with almost positive assurance of helpful 
recognition. 

LiBRABIES. 

The language of the law is explicit in these words : ^'A township library 
shall be maintained in each organised township, which shall be the property of 
the township, and shall not be subject to sale or alienation from any cause 
whatever.'' It is competent, however, for any school district having a census 
of not less than one hundred childi*en, by a two-thirds vote at any annual meet- 
ing, to establish a district library and to receive its just proportion of books. 
While it is true that the township board may divert the library moneys to gen- 
eral school purposes for any year by so determining, and reporting to this office 
that such action has been taken, the obligation on the part of the township 
to establish and maintain a library is none the less imperative, and such 
an application of the funds in any year does not relieve the township from 
its duty in this direction. Many townships are at fault in this respect. 
Others fail to make proper reports, and are thus in danger of forfeit- 
ing their share of the library money. To obviate this so far as possible, a 
clause was inserted in the last blanks sent out to inspectors, calling attention to 
the fact that, as provided by the recent statute, no library moneys could here- 
after be apportioned to townships and districts failing to comply with the law. 
Under the head of ''Legislation," elsewhere in this report, a further reference 
is made to other features of the library law, which are of the greatest interest 
to those having the care and management of these libraries. 

One of the most important educational agencies in any community is a prop- 
erly selected and well-kept library. A more general appreciation of this fact 
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would go far toward doing away with that carelessness which now too often 
permits^ with scarcely a thought, the dissipation of the library money in «a mis- 
cellaneous application to other objects, or allows the books themselves to be 
mis-used and scattered. This carelessness will be painfully evident to any one 
who shall even hastily examine the statistics furnished in the library tables, 
and this state of affairs should arouse citizens and inspectors alike to see that 
these important interests are not neglected and do not want for intelligent care. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

As authorized by law, a State Institute was held at Lansing, July 5-8, and 
the work of the year since that date has given abun4ant evidence of the profit 
derived from such a conference. Upon that occasion a number of prominent 
instructors of Michigan presented outlines of work suitable for the institutes 
of the coming two years. They were requested to make free use of anything 
contained in the Manual published two years ago, which seemed to have stood 
the test of experience and use, and also as freely to reject or alter any and all 
matter which to them seemed objectionable or to demand change. Each sylla- 
bus received frank and full criticism from all present, and ample notes and 
suggestions were left with this Department to aid in preparing for publication 
such a manual as it was thought would best subserve the purpose for which it 
was designed. 

The corps of instructors above referred to consisted of Profs. W. H. Payne 
of Ann Arbor, I. M. Wellington of Detroit, Austin George of Ypsilanti, E. B. 
Fairfield, Jr. of Tecumseh, Z. 0. Spencer of Battle Greek, Frank Peavey of 
Detroit, Lewis Mclx)uth of Ypsilanti, I. W. Morley of Bay Oity, M. T. Gass 
of Flint, Daniel Putnam of Ypsilanti, Z. Truesdel of Pontiac, B. W. Put- 
nam of Ypsilanti, W. S. Perry of Ann Arbor, G. B. Thomas of Saginaw, 
Joseph Estabrook of Olivet, M. MacVicar of Ypsilanti, J. W. Ewing of Ionia, 
W. L. Smith of Lansing, and S. E. White of East Saginaw. These gentlemen 
brought to the subjects under consideration a large experience derived from 
active work in the institutes of our own and other states, and this experience 
was supplemented by that of other leading instructors in attendance, so that 
the resulting Manual, found on pages 141 to 176, inclusive, is in a certain sense 
the combined product of the entire body of institute workers. To this Manual 
was added a programme of one week's work designed for this year's use, in which 
especial prominence was given to certain subjects in accordance with the unan- 
imous expression of the conductors present. In addition to the labors of each 
day, an evening conference of instructors was held, at which time a general 
interchange of views was had and the minor details of institute management 
were fully discussed. 

Including this session, fifty-five institutes have been held during the year, 
with an aggregate enrollment of 4,548. By a reference to the com- 
parative table embraced in this report, it will be seen that this enrollment is an 
advance upon that of 1880, although the number of institutes held was not so 
great. The average enrollment was eighty-three, an increase of over twenty 
per cent upon that of last year, and the regularity of attendance and the unusual 
interest manifested on the part of teachers were everywhere noticeable and 
exceedingly gratifying. These institutes have grown to be an important factor 
in the preparation of teachers for better service. They bring some measure of 
professional training within the reach of all. While those who attend the 
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teachers' courses of the University, the Normal School, or the normal classes of 
the high schools, deriye more marked and substantial benefit from their train- 
ing than can be expected from a session or two of an institute, yet the number 
of such is limited in comparison with those who are thus reached, and the 
figures above given indicate that this number is steadily augmented from year 
to year. As the work of these institutes becomes more and more practical, 
and as the sessions in some of the older counties are lengthened, their effects 
for good upon the teachers and through them upon the schools will be more 
pronounced, and their active agency in building up a healthful public senti- 
ment upon educational matters will everywhere come into more general recog- 
nition. 

State Teachers' Association. 

The proceedings of the thirty-first annual meeting of this Association will be 
found in their appropriate place in another part of this volume. This session, 
lasting from Tuesday evening until Thursday night, was attended with marked 
interest, and the number of teachers assembled on this occasion was an unusu- 
ally large one, embracing representatives of every grade of schools in the edu- 
cational system of the State. The reception given by the Governor at its open- 
ing, and the opportunity for a Eocial reunion thus afforded, formed an exceed- 
ingly pleasant feature of the annual gathering. The day sessions were spirited, 
and the papers presented were of such a character, and upon such topics, as 
were well calculated to promote interest and invite discussion, while the even- 
ing session of Wednesday afforded a rich treat to the large audience in attend- 
ance. Prominent among the papera read were : '' The Educational Sys- 
tem of (Jermany," by Prof. C. K. Adams, LL. D., of the University, and 
'^ School Boards: Their Duties and Kesponsibilities," by Hon. Thomas M. 
Oooley, Justice of the Supreme Court. The latter paper so ably discusses 
subjects of vital interest to the school ofiBlcers of Michigan, that I shall aim to 
have printed, in pamphlet form, a sufficient number of copies to supply these 
officers, feeling confident that their perusal of it cannot but result in good to 
the schools. 

•On the forenoon of Wednesday a joint session of the County Examiners and 
the Association was held, at which time several members of county boards pre- 
sented papers on matters bearing directly upon examination and supervision. 
A discussion, which was generally participated in, ensued, in the course of 
which the various topics treated in the different papers were the subjects of 
earnest consideration. In the afternoon there was an informal conference of 
County Examiners, at which time over fifty gentlemen, representing a majority 
of the counties of the State, came. together for an interchange of views upon 
some features of the new system, in which they felt an especial interest. While 
the period to which the conference was limited was found to be inadequate for 
all that might have been accomplished profitably had time permitted, never- 
theless the session proved to be of value and served to promote a better 
acquaintance among those engaged in this work. 

Educational Funds. 

The Constitution of the State provides that ''All specific taxes, except those 
received from the mining companies of the Upper Peninsula, shall be applied 
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in paying the interest upon the primary school, university, and other educa- 
tional funds and the interest and principal of the 'State debt, in the order 
herein recited, until the extinguishment of the State debt other than the 
amounts due to educational funds, when such specific taxes shall be added to 
and constitute a part of the primary school interest fund." At the close of 
the fiscal year, Sept. 30, 1879, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
claimed that the State debt was practically extinguished, since that portion of 
the specific taxes pledged to this purpose had outgrown the State indebtedness, 
so that a balance could be transferred to the primary school interest fund. 
The State indebtedness does not mature till 1890, and in the strictest literal 
sense its extinguishment perhaps could not be said to take place till every obli- 
gation was fully paid. This would involve a large accumulation of money in 
the Treasury, and this accumulation would work an injury to the primary 
schools in thus depriving them of the income which the framers of the Consti- 
tution evidently designed should accrue to them as soon as tbe debt had been 
provided for. 

In this condition of affairs the Supreme Court was called upon to place an 
interpretation upon this article of the Constitution, and its decision thereon, 
Tendered at the January term of the present year, together with other import- 
ant rulings, can bo found in full in the documents accompanying this report. 
The Court held that inasmuch as the accumulated fund then in the Treasury 
and ready to be applied was sufiicient for the payment of this debt, ''Any 
excess apart from what shall be annually required to meet the annual, interest 
accruing on the debt must be held applicable under the Constitution, so long 
as there is no failure in the fund for the payment of the principal, to the pri- 
mary school interest fund, and ought to be assigned thereto.'^ 

In accordance with this decision the sum of $305,395.27 was added to the 
income from other sources, and the apportionment to counties for distribution. 
May 1, 1881, yielded $1.06 for each child of school age, in place of 47 cents 
per child of the year before. These specific taxes which may now be regarded as 
an assured source of revenue to the schools will constitute an important addi- 
tion to their income in the future, and the benefits thus derived will be a con- 
stant reminder of the interest in popular education felt by the framera of the 
Constitution and a proof of their wisdom in thus providing for its suppoi*t. 
The amount of specific taxes transferred to the primary school interest fund 
at the close of the last fiscal year was $406,675.00, which, added to the income 
from the school funds given below will yield over $1.20 per capita in the appor- 
tionment of May, 1882. 

The sale of school lands and escheats to the State furnish the money for 
the primary school seven per cent fund. 

From the cash proceeds of the sale of swamp lands one-half of the amount 
is set aside as a school fund bearing five per cent interest. 

The condition of the several educational funds at the close of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 30, 1881, together with the income arising therefrom, is as follows : 

Primary School Seven per cent Fund. 

In the hands of the State $2,709,512 96 

Due from purchasers 386,166 67 

Total $3,095,679 63 

Income $216,645 61 

c 
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Primary School Five per cent Fu7id, 

In the hands of the State -• $330,870 47 

Due from purchasers 34,573 75 

Total $365,444 22 

Income $16,431 01 

Total income from Primary School funds $233,076 62 

University Fund, 

In the hands of the State $480,039 08 

Due from purchasers 63,164 46 

Total $543,203 54 

Income $38,820 35 

Agricultural College Fund. 

In the hands of the State $173,418 88 

Due from purchasers 134,233 36 

Total $307,652 24 

Income , $21,000 30 

Normal School Fund. 

In the hands of the State $58,635 45 

Due from purchasers 10,490 59 

Total $69,126 04 

Income $4,407 67 

State Institutions. 

In these institutions Michigan takes a just pride. In the higher education, 
in the training of teachers, in educating the blind, the deaf and dumb, and in 
her care for dependent children, she has done and is doing a grand work. 
Her reform schools furnish an education and training suited to the class of 
boys and girls for which they are intended. Her asylums provide for the 
insane, and her penal institutions confine and punish criminals. There is yet 
one class of unfortunates, however, for which no provision has been made. I 
refer to the feeble-minded. There is no place for them but the alms-house, 
and that is no place for them. Every county in the State feels them to be a 
burden, and the trial which such an inmate must prove to be in any home is 
doubly felt from the consciousness on the parents' part of inability to amelior- 
ate the condition of the child, to build up his enfeebled powers, and by proper 
training to make his life less a burden to himself and more tolerable to his 
family. This can be done only by organized, intelligent, and continued effort 
with proper appliances, and these can be afforded only by an institution for 
this class of dependents. Statistics from similar institutions in other states 
have demonstrated that children in nearly all stages of feeble-mindedness are 
susceptible of great improvement, and that a fair proportion may be so treated 
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as to cease to be charges upon either public charity or private benevolence, and 
to become self-sustaining members of society, contributing in some capacity to 
the well-being of community. The duty of the State in this direction is no 
less imperative than it is in the case of the institutions already named. 

Commissioner Eatpn in his report for 1879 has well said : *^ The state should 
extend educational opportunities to all who grow up in it. It should have a 
care not only for its strong and promising children^ but especially for those 
who are helpless and unfortunate, from whom it is liable to sufFer injury if it 
does not afford them early and sufficient aid. The probability of numerous 
recruits being furnished the pauper and criminal classes from the feeble-minded 
is best diminished by giving them opportunities to receive instruction adapted 
to their several conditions, work suited to develop the little strength they have, 
and surroundings that check vicious tendencies and encourage healthy and 
normal activities." 

. In some of the States this kind of school has already passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage ; and surely Michigan, who is not wont to lag in the perform- 
ance of good works, may well profit by their example and thus supply the 
missing link in her chain of public charities. 

The University, 

To the citizen of Michigan who, adequately appreciating the influence of 
popular intelligence upon the welfare of society and the prosperity of the State, 
watches with continued interest the development of educational forces, nothing 
can be the source of more lively satisfaction than the ever growing prosperity 
of our chief institution of learning. It has long been the custom of my pre- 
decessors to chronicle, in each annual reference to the University, something 
like ''one of the most successful years in its history." For this there has 
uniformly been good reason. From the time when the Toice of the infant 
institution was first heard in the wilderness until now, when, strong in the 
energy and hope of sturdy and ambitious youth, its force is felt and its name 
honored wherever learning has a friend, its growth has been both constant 
and rapid. To this rule of its life the year just past is no exception, and the 
facts do not permit me to deviate from the sentiment so often expressed in 
this connection by those who have gone before me; Beady concurrence in this 
opinion will not be withheld by any one who shall attentively examine the two 
reports published elsewhere in this volume, which treat, with especial ability 
and fullness, of the work of the University for the last academic year, — the 
report of Acting President Frieze and that of the Board of Begents, the latter 
prepared by Begent George Duffield, D. D. 

In the absence of President Angell as Minister Plenipotentiary to China, the 
executive functions were committed to the hands of Dr. Henry S. Frieze as 
Acting President, this being the second time he has been called to that posi- 
tion. Under his direction the affairs of the University have glided on without 
disturbing incident, and his administration has been marked by earnest and 
successful work in all departments of the institution. The number of students 
has been greater than in any previous year, and has far exceeded the number 
in attendance at any other institution on the continent. Accessions to the 
faculties, additions of apparatus, and the establishment of new courses of 
instruction have greatly multiplied the advantages it offei*s to seekers of 
knowledge. 

The wise generosity of the Legislature in granting among other demands the 
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appropriation for a new library building cannot be too strongly commended. 
The need which this appropriation is to meet has been long felt. Under the 
successive changes which have been made looking toward a greater amount of 
original research upon the part of students in certain branches of study the 
demand upon the library has rapidly increased. To as great a degree as prac- 
ticable this demand^ so far as it called for more books^ has been supplied by a 
judicious and discriminating application of the funds subject to such use. But 
the unfitness of the library, where now situated, is more apparent from its lack 
of places to read than of books to be read. Its accommodations will not sufiBlce 
for a fraction of the students who should be able to consult it at any time and 
at all times. With a fire-proof building of sufficient size to allow the proper care 
to be taken of books, the growth of the library itself will be surer, while the 
increased room for readers will add to the efficiency of many of the courses of 
instruction much more than one would suppose who is unaccustomed to the 
investigation of questions that take in a wide range of authorities. Besides 
this the room now occupied belongs of right to the law department, which is 
considerably cramped and could use the space to advantage. The new build- 
ing is expected to be ready for occupancy by the beginning of the first semester 
of 1882. 

Among the other material improvements that have been made may be men- 
tioned the new eye and ear ward of the University hospital, which increases the 
convenience and usefulness of that institution. The sewer, draining the 
campus, and connected with the river, supplies a want long felt. The com- 
pletion of the new museum building has admitted of better arrangement and 
classification of articles in the museum, and will supply the room needed in 
the growth of that department. The transferrence of the museum to the new 
building also opens the rooms, so long filled by it in the north wing, to the 
occupancy of classes. 

In the last part of the academic year was organized the school of political 
science, which is to embrace the important field covered by the general sciences 
of economics and politics. The scope of this school and the able instructors 
in charge of its courses of study, make it one of the most promising depart- 
ments of University work, and cannot fail to attract increased numbers of 
students to the institution. For an admirable statement of the need and the 
purposes of this school, the report of the Acting President is commended to the 
reader. The methods of its organization and operation, and its relation to the 
department of which it is a branch give rise to some interesting specula- 
tions affecting the whole university system, and for a discussion of them the 
report of Dr. Frieze is again cited, as is also the report of the Regents. 

A general survey of the work of the University during the year reveals a 
history of successful operation in every department. There is not one of 
them to which every son of Michigan may not point with pride. 

The total receipts for the year were 1231,338.90; the total expenditures 
were $224^076.12. For 1882 the estimated total receipts are $271,762.78, and 
the total estimated expenditures are $271,315.00. 

NECROLOGY. 

Within a recent period of time, death has called away from the scenes of 
life four men whose names are intimately associated with the history of educa- 
tion in Michigan, and whose loss is not mourned in the State alone but is 
deeply felt by the friends of letters, of scieuce, and of true culture throughout 
the world. Some grateful mention of their lives and services is deemed emi- 
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nently proper in this place. Of their number was one whose eyes beheld the 
very birth of our great Tlniversity, and who with loving solicitude guided the 
first feeble steps of its infancy^ and continued to guide and counsel it till it 
took on the strength of lusty youth and he had grown old in its service ; two 
successively directed its growing energies^ and^ as its presidents, left upon it 
the impress of their labors and their genius; and another, carrying its name 
linked with his own among all the nations of the earthy conferred honor and 
glory upon it, upon the system of which it is a part, and upon the people that 
established and that cherishes it. Though the record of what they were and 
what they did is engraven where it will outlast any poor eulogy of ours, it is 
still a duty we owe to ourselves not to let occasion pass without some tribute to 
their memory. 

ProJ, James Craig Watson^ Ph. i?., LL. i?., 

Was a native of Canada, and was born January 28, 1838. He died at Madison, 
Wisconsin, November 23, 1880. Thus his career, which was productive of 
achievements enough to have made the fame of many men, was limited within 
the short space of less than three and forty years. Unquestionably, he was 
more richly endowed with genius tlian any other among the many brilliant and 
able sons of the University of Michigan. His mind was at once facile and 
strong. Intuitively he grasped what it cost others much labor to compass, 
while his memory retained what was once acquired and would not let it go. 
This characteristic displayed itself in all the activities of his intellect. Though 
his natural bent was doubtless for mathematics, in the realm of which he won 
his fame, yet he was not under the necessity of devoting himself to that science, 
for his mind was almost universal, and in whatever field it had chosen to 
range would have quite outrun its fellows. 

His extraordinary powers were early evident, and his parents determined to 
give him all the educational advantages possible. They were in humble cir- 
cumstances, and, unable to afford the expense connected with the realization 
of their wishes in Canada, they were induced, on account of the freedom with 
which it has been the wise policy of this State to throw open the paths of 
knowledge to the feet of every man's child, to remove to Ann Arbor in order 
to place their son at the University of Michigan. James was at this time 
about thirteen years of age. Entering upon his studies preparatory to admis- 
sion to the University, he was sooniound to be in advance of his instructor, 
and continuing his preparation in private, he defrayed the expenses thus 
incurred by giving lessons in advanced mathematics to his former teacher. 
Entering college at fifteen, his progress thence until his death was rapid and 
constant. This is not the place to speak in detail of the struggles and tri- 
umphs that marked his undergraduate course. Suffice it to say that he grad- 
uated in due time and entered at once the observatory as assistant to the cele- 
brated Dr. Brunnow. For two years he occupied this position, during which 
he was brought into considerable prominence by his able contributions to jour- 
nals on astronomical and mathematical themes and by his success as a practi- 
cal astronomer, when in June, 1859, in the twenty -second year of his age, he 
succeeded Dr. Brunnow as Professor of Astronomy. Since then his name and 
his great achievements have become matters of common fame. His writings, 
particularly his ''Theoretical Astronomy," completed when the author was but 
twenty-nine, and which is in every land a standard authority on the most 
abstruse parts of the science, and his numerous and valuable discoveries, have 
placed him for all time among the foremost astronomers of the world. 
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Yet his death was premature^ and the message called him away while in the 
midst of lahors which were being directed to the solution of one of the mighty 
problems he had been long revolving in his mind. It was the hope of achiev- 
ing at Madison what his more limited means at Ann Arbor would not allow 
him to achieve^ that caused him in 1879, at the cost of much pain^ to sever his 
connection with the institution he so dearly loved, and with whose history his 
own is so indissoiubly associated. While the life and work of Prof. Watson are 
an inspiration to the ambitious and lowly student, they are at once a crown of 
glory to the educational policy of Michigan^ and an incitement to the people 
to guard and cherish and perpetuate it. 

Ben. Erastus Otis Bdven^ D. D,^LL. 2>., 

was born in Boston, November 1, 1820, and died at Salem, Oregon, August 2, 
1881. The breadth of a continent which lay between his cradle and his grave 
well typifies the comprehensive character of his life's work. Pursuing his early 
studies in the common schools of Massachusetts, he entered Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1838. Graduating in due course he soon afterward accepted the 
principalship of a private academy at Sudbury in his native State. Relin- 
quishing this position in the fall of 1843 he became teacher of natural science 
in Amenia Seminary, N. Y., and about two years thereafter took charge of 
that institution as its principal. After oearly three years of successful work in 
this field he resigned and entered the ministry. His labors were for the next 
few years principally in New York city, and from the midst of them he was 
invited in 1853 to the chair of the Latin language and literature in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In the following year he was transferred to the professor- 
ship of history and English literature. Two years afterward he removed to 
Boston to assume editorial charge of '^Zion's Herald," at that time the lead- 
ing journal published in the interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Here he 
labored seven years with ceaseless zeal, adding to the burden of editorial work, 
at various times, the duties of a pastorate at Maiden, of membership of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, as well as of the Board of O.verseers of 
Harvard College, besides serving two terms in the State Senate, during which 
time he acted as chairman of the joint committee on education. On the 30th 
of June, 1863, Dr. Haven accepted the invitation extended him by the Regents 
of the University of Michigan to become President of that institution and 
entered upon his duties in the fall of that year. 

In this capacity were spent six of the best years of his life, years which were 
signalized by a steady growth of the University. The number of students 
increased from 652 to 1255. In the way of material prosperity there were 
added to its attractions and its facilities for study the Bominger collection of 
European fossils, the Houghton herbarium, the Sager botanical collection, the 
Ford anatomical collection and the Sager anatomical collection. The Fletcher 
law library was received and the Fletcher Professorship of Law established. 
The school of mines was instituted, the course of mechanical engineering 
organized, the University hospital established, and the medical college building 
and the observatory were enlarged. A reserve fund for the endowment of the 
library was formed and a State aid property tax of one-twentieth of a mill was 
levied. 

In the fall of 1869 he severed his connection with our State University to 
accept the Presidency of the Northwestern University at Evanston, 111., which 
he held till the summer of 1872. 

For the next two years he acted as Secretary of the Board of Education of 
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the Methodisfc Episcopal Chnrch^ after which he became Ohancellor of Syra- 
cuse University, which position he held till May, 1880, when he was elected a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with residence at San Francisco^ 
and the Pacific slope as his field of labor. 

The above is a brief outline of the life of a man who was calculated both by 
nature and by education to exercise a great and beneficent influence. His 
powers were remarkable, his nature affectionate and kindly, his energy un- 
bounded. In expression, by both tongue and pen, he was ready, eloquent, and 
convincing. His addresses on a great variety of occasions and his contribu- 
tions to current literature on a wide range of topics possess a permanent value; 
and his published works have an assured position among the best of their kind. 
By his wonderful success as a teacher, by the force and eloquence of his public 
utterances on educational themes, by the extended iiffiuence which his high 
position enabled him to exert, he conferred lasting benefits upon the cause of 
education. 

Rev, George Palmer Williams^ LL, i>., 

was born at Woodstock, Vermont, in the year 1802. In 1825 he took his 
diploma from the University of that State and soon after went to Audover 
Seminary, where he spent two years at the Theological Seminary. In 1828 
he removed to Gambier, Ohio, to take charge of the grammar school pre- 
paratory to Eenyon College. After serving about two years in this position 
he resigned to become Professor of Languages in the Western University 
of Pennsylvania. In his absence the grammar school at Gambier was divided 
into two grades, and in 1832 he returned thither as Principal of its senior 
department. Here he remained some years. Meantime steps were being 
taken toward the organization of the University of Michigan. Of course one 
of the chief difiBlculties experienced lay in the lack of proper schools wherein 
pupils desiring to take a University course could make the necessary prepara- 
tion. This work it was determined to supply, temporarily at least, by the 
establishment of the so-called branches of the University in several of the chief 
towns of the State. To the management of the branch at Pontiac Dr. Wil- 
liams was called in 1837. Upon the commencement of work at the University 
proper in 1841, he entered upon the duties of a Professor at Ann Arbor, with 
the growth of whose great institution he was to be so intimately associated for 
the remainder of his life. Dr. Williams was originally called to the Professor- 
ship of Ancient Languages, but he subsequently filled the chair of Mathematics* 
and Physics. During the first decade, for a portion of which almost the entire 
work of teaching devolved upon him, he occupied a position in some respects 
resembling that of President of the institution. His influence at this critical 
period upon the characters of those who came under his instruction, and upon 
the whole nature and system of University organization and work, it would be 
hard to overestimate. In 1846 he was ordained in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, although he never permanently entered upon the work of the ministry. 
For forty years his connection with the University remained unbroken ; during 
which long period his accurate scholai*ship, his enthusiasm as a teacher, the 
kindly benevolence of his character, and the inspiring example of his Christian 
virtues contributed in no small measure to the mental culture and moral 
growth of many generations of students; and when at last, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1881, his life had reached its peaceful close, the news of his departure, 
as it went out over the land, ''fell upon hundreds of hearts with the shock of 
a personal bereavement.'' 
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JRev. Benry Philip Tappan^ D. i?., LL. 2>., 

was born afc Bhinebeck^ on the Hudson, April 18, 1805. His early studies were 
carried on at home and at Greenfield Academy, and although he was obliged 
to depend to some extent upon his own exertions for the means with which to 
defray the expenses of his education, he was able at the age of seventeen to 
enter the sophomore class of Union College and to graduate with high honors 
in 1825. Entering the Theological Seminary at Auburn in the same year, he 
completed the regular course of three years, and entered at once upon his 
duties as pastor of the Congregational Church at Pittsfield, Mass. In 1831 he 
sought to repair his failing health by a brief visit to the West Indies. 

After his return he was appointed in 1832 to the chair of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy in t^ University of the city of New York. This position 
he resigned at the end of six years, and the fourteen years next succeeding: is 
the period of Dr. Tappan's greatest activity as an author. In 1839 appeared 
**A Review of Edwards's Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will;" in 1840, 
''The Doctrine of the Will Determined by an Appeal to Consciousness;" in 
1841, ** The Doctrine of the Will Applied to Moral Agency and Responsibility ;" 
in 1844, "Elements of Logic;" in 1851. ^'University Education;" in the 
latter year a trip to Europe called forth sketches of travel in a book entitled 
'*A Step from the New World to the Old." Those of his works on philo- 
sophical subjects gave him at once high rank among the ablest thinkers of his 
day, and were heralded, abroad as well as at home, as valuable contributions 
to the permanent literature in the department of mental and moral science. 
In 1852 he accepted an invitation to resume his former professorship in the 
University of the city of New York, but resigned immediately afterward to 
accept the Presidency of the University of Michigan, which he entered upon 
in the fall of that year. 

In his book on ''University Education," and in contributions to current 
literature, he had taken advanced ground in reference to the true nature and 
scope of the ideal American University. In the University of Michigan he 
found a field ready for the practical application of his theories. The institu- 
tion was young. He was its first President. Entering upon his duties with 
zeal and hopefulness, he marked out before it the lines along which its subse- 
quent progress was to be made, and breathed into it the impulse of his own 
spirit; and the breadth and comprehensiveness of the present University sys- 
tem is, more than to any other man, due to President Tappau. 

The establishment of the observatory, of an analytical laboratory, of the 
museum of the fine arts and history, and of the law department; a thorough 
revision of the course of study in the direction of freedom and completeness, — 
these were some of the prominent achievements of his administration. His 
connection with the University ceased in 1863, and from that time till his 
death, which occurred at Vevay, Switzerland, November 15, 1881, he resided 
almost constantly abroad, passing his time in the quiet leisure of literary and 
scholarly seclusion. 

The Normal School. 

Has added another year of successful work to those that have gone before, and 
in pursuance of the policy outlined in previous reports to this Department, it has 
made good progress in its legitimate sphere. The professional training of 
teachers for the schools of the State is a work of prime importance, and now 
that this institution is putting forth its best efforts more and more in the line 
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of this professional trainings its growth is sure and it is doing much toward 
elevating the character and qaalifications of those who seek its halls for 
ins traction* 

In each of the courses now offered by the School, provision is made for a care- 
ful study of the underlying principles of teaching, including organization and 
government, and it is aimed to supplement this study with actual practice in 
the application of these principles to real work. The necessity for giving addi- 
tional facilities for this kind of practice has come into general recognition. 
At the earliest possible moment the practice school, so called, should take in 
'Our normal school work the prominent rank that its importance demands. 
Heretofore this branch of the School has suffered sadly for lack of suitable 
room and proper equipment ; but the Legislature at its last session generously 
^nd wisely appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars to meet this want. This 
sum was placed in the hands of the Board of Education, with authority to 
proceed at once to the erection of a building for a training and practice school, 
in harmony with the intent of this act, the Board secured approved plans, and 
a substantial brick structure, joined to the main building and well suited to the 
.purpose, is fast approaching completion. When this is ready for use, and 
when some questions affecting the internal working of the School have been 
settled wisely, the School will enter upon an era of usefulness far in advance, I 
believe, of anything in its past history. 

By a reference to the report of the Principal, it will be seen that the Normal 
School during the past year has placed itself in close relations with other 
schools of the State through a system of accepting certificates of standing from 
these schools as A basis of admission to its classes. Aside from the intimate 
relation which this system will foster, its tendency will be to encourage to a 
more general completion of academic work in these schools before seeking to 
-enter one of the regular courses at the Normal. The attainment of this object 
«will be particularly desirable, as the School thus freed from this kind of instruc- 
tion can enter with full strength upon its specific work of practical and pro- 
fessional training. A further reference to the reports, in the accompany doc- 
fuments, will furnish information relative to the enrollment and will lead to 
much that is of interest to the friends of normal school training. It is safe 
tto say that never since the School was established, during the same length of 
^ime, has a greater amount of detail work been profitably done in its adjustment 
lind management than during the able administration of the last Principal, 
Dr. M. Mac Vicar, who resigned in the early part of the present year to accept 
a chair in McMaster Hall, at Toronto, Ont. He brought to the position emi- 
nent scholarship, rare executive ability, and a thorough knowledge in all 
departments of normal school work. This rendered him especially efficient, 
4ind I, in common with the other members of the Board of Education and 
friends of the School generally, am deeply sensible of the loss it has sustained 
in being deprived of his services. 

At the close of the school year, Juno, 1881, Miss Buth Hoppin, who had 
long and acceptably filled, the position of preceptress, resigned in order to 
accept an appointment in the faculty of Smith College, and Miss Elizabeth 
I. Ooates, critic teacher in the primary department, severed her connection 
with the School. At the opening of the present school year. Miss Julia A. King 
succeeded Miss Hoppin as preceptress and Miss Ann Janette Bignell took the 
place of critic in the primary department. These teachers are both graduates 
of the Normal, and the former had added to this a large experience derived 
from having been for a number of years at the head of the Charlotte city 
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schools. Prof. Daniel Putnam^ director of the practice school, is now in 
char£;e as Acting Principal^ a position he has so creditahlj filled upon sev- 
eral occasions in the'* past, and Prof. Lewis McLouth is acting as assistant. 

The Agricultural College. 

The work of this institution is taking on more of the characteristics of that 
practical education which especially fits it for success in its peculiar sphere. 
Much of this is due to the material modifications in its courses of study that 
have been made within the past few years. The object of these modifications 
has been steadily to give increased prominence to those branches of study 
which, while they have a direct bearing upon the training of the student for 
the successful prosecution of that industry in whose interest the College has 
been established, yet afford also exceptional advantages for the attainment of 
a general culture. 

To this end facilities are offered for becoming acquainted with the English 
language and its literature ; for securing thorough scientific information, veri- 
fied by experiments and accompanied by original research, together with some 
technical training ; and, through a course in political economy, for gaining such 
an insight into economic laws and history as is needful to the best discharge of 
the duties of political and social life. 

The direct effect of the three hours of manual labor during each of five days 
of the week, in some occupation that is partly illustrative, is to keep alive a taste 
for agricultural pursuits and an enjoyment in them. The manifest healthful- 
ness ot this work, to say nothing of its pecuniary recompense^ commends this 
feature of the regulations to all friends of a vigorous physical training. 

The generous policy of the Legislature towards the College, in placing at the 
disposal of the Board twenty-four thousand dollars for the- erection of a library 
and museum building and six thousand dollars for the enlargement of the 
chemical laboratory, has been adverted to by President Abbot in his report. 
These buildings, so essential to the growth and prosperity of the institution, 
are fast nearing completion. Both of these structures are handsome in ap- 
pearance and are well suited to the purposes for which they are intended. 
They are expected to be ready for occupation in the early part of the year 1882. 

The work of the farmers' institutes, six in number, held in different parts of 
the State, has been of an interesting and profitable character, and has done 
much toward disseminating correct views of the best methods of practical agri- 
culture, and in stimulating to habits of inquiry and reflection the minds of 
those engaged in this important industry. The members of the faculty, in 
their earnest and well aimed efforts in this direction, have very generally 
received the active cooperation of leading agriculturalists in the various localities 
where the institutes have been held. In this connection it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that a series of experiments with ensilage is now in pro- 
gress at the College farm, the results of which cannot fail to prove of interest 
and benefit to the farmers of Michigan. 

Institution for Educating the Deaf and Dumb. 

The report of the Principal, Dr. Thomas Maclntire, furnishes some- 
what at length a view of the classification in use and of the course of study 
pursued in this institution, and to some extent indicates the methods employed 
in teaching this class of pupils. The number of pupils in attendance during 
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the past year has been 246, as follows: In the primary department 167^ 
embraced in five grades, divided into ten classes ; in the grammar department 
67, in three grades and five classes; in the academic department 12 pupils 
divided into three classes belonging to the first grade, the second grade, as 
contemplated in the course, not yet being reached. This institution is provided 
with a corps of fourteen capable and efi&cient instructors, and, now that the 
blind are cared for in a separate institution, has, more than ever, ample room 
and excellent accommodations for meeting the wants of this large number of 
pupils, whose instruction, owing to the limitations under which they labor in 
their attempts to learn, demands a careful superintendence and a choice of 
methods wisely adapted to their unfortunate condition. 

The School for the Blind. 

The Legislature of 1881, by joint resolution, authorized the payment of ten 
thousand dollars from the general fund for the purchase of the property 
which was then temporarily occupied by the School for the Blind. This 
property, consisting of about forty-five acres of land with buildings and other 
improvements, pleasantly located in the capital city, and costing originally 
upward of seventy thousand dollars, came into the possession of the State in 
August of this year, and thus a permanent location was secured for this School. 
The Board of Control entered at once upon some needed changes and repairs 
and proceeded to the erection of an engine-house and a dormitory building, 
the former of which will furnish accommodations for the laundry, and the 
lower floor of the latter will, when completed, be used as work-shops for the 
boys. 

The School has had fifty-five pupils in attendance during the year, in grades 
as follows : In the first grade 11, in the second 14, and in the third grade 30. 
I cannot too heartily commend the management of Supt. J. F. McElroy ; and 
the progress of the pupils speaks volumes for the character of the instruction, 
the excellence of which seems limited only by the present lack of proper 
accessories to the teachers' work. Of necessity the teaching is almost entirely 
oral, and there is therefore the greatest need of appliances to render this 
instruction most effective. 

To this end the library should be increased, models and philosophical appar- 
atus should be provided, and such other aids to the teacher as the peculiar 
character of the work requires. 

The Keform School. 

In February of the year past, Mr. Frank M. Howe resigned the superintend- 
ency of the Beform School, and was succeeded by the Hon. G. A. Gower. 
This gentleman, who had twice been elected to the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, which position he had filled with rare acceptability, brought 
to his new field of labor a ripe experience derived not alone from this work but 
also from a number of years spent in the management of a large system of 
graded schools. With good executive and business capacity, he has proved 
himself well fitted to succeed to this responsible and delicate trust, which was 
so long and acceptably held by his predecessor, and the present status of the 
School gives evidence of the wisdom of his selection. During the year that is 
past, much work has been done in the way of material improvement to the 
buildings and grounds. In this also the. farm itself has shared. 
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With all the oversight which the erection of a barn^ a play-shed, and a chapel, 
the filling of a large swamp, the running of shops, the cultivation of nearly 
two hundred acres of land, and the detailed management and discipline of 
more than three hundred boys has required, I am pleased to note that the edu- 
cational feature of the institution has not been neglected. While the general 
administration of affairs has been emphatically successful in these other partic- 
ulars, the school-room work has taken to itself new vigor, and the results are 
apparent in the rapid and substantial progress made by the boys in mastering 
the class-room work assigned them. This feature of their training is a matter 
of no small moment to them. With many these advantages are all they ever 
have enjoyed or perhaps ever will receive. 

Since the average time during which they remain in the School is so short, 
it is particularly desirable that the education furnished should be as complete, 
thorough, and practical as this limited time will admit, and to secure this the 
discipline and course of study have been especially adjusted with what seems 
to be excellent results. 

The Reform School for OirU, 

The Superintendent's report, found in another part of this volume, gives 
some important information relating to this young, though by no means unim- 
portant, institution. This School supplies a want long felt in our State, and 
the beneficent results that it is destined to accomplish cannot now be told. It 
opened its doors for the reception of pupils on the first day of August, and in 
less than two months it was caring for eighteen girls whose unfortunate sur- 
roundings had rendered them fit subjects for its restraining influence, while 
the number has been steadily augmented during the months that have since 
passed. The Board of Control seem to be thoroughly alive to the grave prob- 
lems that the management of this institution will call upon them to solve, and 
its present condition indicates that they are wisely entering upon the delicate 
trust committed to their care. Their efforts in this noble work will be watched 
with the deepest interest by all friends of humanity, and certainly no enter- 
prise of Christian philanthropy has been undertaken in Michigan that more 
deserves the prayerful sympathy and earnest cooperation of the people of the 
State. 

Tlie Public School for Dependent Children, 

Among the State charitable institutions of an educational character, none 
has taken a deeper hold upon the hearts of our citizens than the one at Cold- 
water. Its work is peculiar. Its aim is not to reform but to save ; to prevent, 
rather than to punish, crime and pauperism. It frees the poor houses from 
innocent children whose future would be sadly clouded by the vice and wicked- 
ness of their environment, and offers to neglected children a temporary home 
with school advantages from which they can go out to other homes untainted 
with a vagrant or criminal record. In this it is recognizedly doing a grand 
work, and its management is such that in accomplishing this it vastly lessens, 
to the counties and to the State at large, that outlay which is entailed by the 
care of paupers and criminals recruited from this class of unfortunates. On 
an average three hundred children each year receive the benefits of this insti- 
tution. Wholesome diet, suitable discipline, just treatment, school privileges, 
and a kind oversight lighten the shadows of orphanage and render this 
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charity one in which every friend of humanity must rejoice. Nor is the care 
exercised over these children, while inmates of this institution, all that com- 
mends it to our approval. The work done in finding them homes, in securing 
their adoption, in indenturing them to useful trades, and in keeping such track 
of the hundreds that have thus gone out as will insure their kind treatment, — 
all this is of the most valuable character, and involves an amount of labor 
which the children's happiness and welfare can alone repay. 

Ikcobporated Ikstitutiohs. 

These institutions constitute an important feature in the educational system 
of our State. While the limits of this report will not warrant me in giving a 
separate account of each of them in detail^ I have published in the accompany- 
ing documents such reports as have been received, and there may also be found in 
the statistical tables (XXI and XXII) such items as will convey some impres- 
sion of the character and magnitude of the work they are accomplishing. 
From these it will be seen that 3,068 students have been in attendance upon 
the institutions therein reported, and that 129 instructors have been employed 
in their classes. A large number of these instructors are among the strongest 
workers in the educational field, and their influence in securing earnest work 
and a sound scholarship on the part of students is deserving of general recog- 
nition. The aggregate permanent investment of these institutions amounts to 
$962,000, and the productive endowment, as reported this year> amounts to 
1667,000. From this statement of facts we see that there are marked evi- 
dences of an increasing material prosperity which is required to keep pace with 
the increase of the number of students over that of the previous year, and 
these conditions all point to an enlarged sphere of usefulness which these char- 
tered colleges and seminaries are filling. 

Legislation. 

In obedience to the provisions of law requiring the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to ''compile and cause to be printed all general laws relating to 
schools, together with all necessary forms, regulations, and instructions for 
conducting all proceedings under said laws , or relative to the organization and 
government of the schools, including rules and regulations for the management 
of township and district libraries,'' an edition of the laws of 1881 was prepared, 
and this volume, as I have already said, has been placed in the hands of those en- 
trusted with the management of schools. As nearly all the provisions contained 
in the compilation of 1879 were repealed and were replaced by chapters I to 
XIII of act 164, laws of 1881, the issue of this edition became a necessity. 
To these thirteen chapters^ embracing all the general provisions relating to 
public schools, were added, for convenience of reference, the laws regarding 
the election of school inspectors, teachers' institutes, Normal school diplomas^ 
State certificates, teachers' associations, and the safe keeping of public mon- 
eys. With copious side notes and references and appendixes, containing the 
necessary forms for proceedings, rules for libraries, and a digest of the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court relating to the proper execution of the school laws, 
together with a very full index, it was believed that this volume would be of 
especial value to those who have occasion to consult it for information or guid- 
ance. In addition to the marked change in the system of examination and 
supervision which has been already referred to somewhat at length, an inspec- 
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tioti of this act will result in discovering otiier important changes, a brief 
examination of which may be profitable at this time as serving to direct special 
attention to the new provisions. 

Prominent among these is that section which defines the qualifications of 
voters at district meetings. Heretofore ^ny voter at other elections was quali- 
fied to vote at these meetings also on all questions not involving the raising of 
money ; but now it is necessary that a person, if not liable to taxation, shonld 
be the parent or guardian of some child included in the school census. This 
places the care of the schools in the hands of those interested in them as con- 
tributing either to their support or to their patronage. Another section explicitly 
states that to be valid all acts authorized to be done by a district board roast 
be voted at a meeting of the board ; and still another extends from two years, 
as heretofore, to five, the time during which a series of text-books, once 
adopted, must be retained. 

In the matter of the bonded indebtedness of districts, two changes are 
instanced : First, the interest on debt authorized and contracted is limited to 
eight per cent, instead of ten per cent as formerly ; and second, any school 
district may refund its bonded indebtedness whenever the same can be done 
with advantage to the district by borrowing money at a lower rate and issuing 
further bonds for the money borrowed. 

In the chapter devoted to libraries some radical changes are noticeable. A 
township library in each town is providod for, to be placed in the charge of the 
school inspectors. It is permitted to any school district, however, having a 
census of not less than 100 children, to establish, by a two-thirds vote, a dis- 
trict library. Townships and districts generally are authorized to raise money 
for the maintenance and support of libraries, the same as for other purposes. 
School inspectors and district boards are required to report to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction the condition of libraries and the use of library 
moneys, and if in any instance the reports are not properly made or the funds 
are unlawfully applied, the offending district or township forfeits its share in 
the apportionment, which is to be divided among those that have complied 
with the law. In townships, however, where the township boards shall deter- 
mine after January 1, 1882, and report to the Superintendent that the public 
will be better served by using said money for general school purposes, no such 
forfeiture shall occur. 

Other changes of minor importance are to be found in the act referred to, 
but are of so slight a character as to render unnecessary a reference to them 
at this time. The entire law relating to the public schools is to be found in the 
thirteen chapters of the compilation of 1881, which has already been furnished 
to officers intrusted with the care of the schools and to which for further 
information reference is made. 

In addition to this legislation a number of decisions of the Supreme Court 
have been made during the year upon matters pertaining to school affairs. 
These decisions, found in full in the documents accompanying this report, will 
prove of interest to school officers and others. 

Conclusion. 

The foregoing retrospect of the progress of the year shows marked advance 
in nearly every department of educational activity in the State. One chief 
cause of the fact lies in the increased interest manifested by the people in all 
that concerns the welfare of the schools. This may be considered a happy 
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angury, for an indispeusable condition of success for a system of popular edu- 
cation is a keen and intelligent sympathy upon tlie part of those for whose 
benefit such a system mainly exists, and by whose means and public spirit it is 
supported. To such a spirit, as has been said, is partly due the thorough 
revision lately made of the whole body of the laws relating to schools, and the 
marked change in that part pertaining to the examination of teachers and the 
supervision of schools. The law thus revised has in turn re-acted upon the 
popular mind to add a stimulus to the interest felt before. Thus awakened the 
public intelligence has subjected such features of the law as were new to an 
earnest and searching scrutiny, and it is greatly in favor of these features that 
this scrutiny has been triumphantly endured, and that the result seems to 
ensure to them the steady and intelligent endorsement of public sentiment. 
If in some few localities, however, the operation of the new system produces a 
feeling of restiveness on the part of some, caused either by local defect in its 
administration or by a failure to understand properly its scope and purposes, 
let it be remembered that the system itself should not bo condemned, or even 
sharply criticised, until reasonable time has been given in which to secure to it 
such a trial as more favorable conditions would afford. Embarrassing circum- 
stances of one kind and another usually attend upon the inauguration of any 
enterprise, and it would be strange indeed did this one prove to be an exception. 

The officers to whom has been committed the delicate trust of putting the 
new machinery in motion I have uniformly found to be earnest and painstak- 
ing co-laborers, and to them I desire thus publicly to express the satisfaction 
I have felt in all our mutual relations. A great majority of the teachers also, 
inspired with a true ambition for the elevation of their profession and of the 
schools, and regarding the new system as a means to these ends, have mani- 
fested a cheerful alacrity in conforming to the changed condition of things, 
which merits my hearty acknowledgment 

In the duties pertaining to the office work of the Department, which during 
the half-year of my incumbency has been unusually large, I have found the 
rare business tact and extended experience of the Deputy Superintendent, Mr. 
W. L. Smith, of invaluable assistance, and it is proper in this connection that 
I should make mention of his efficient services. 

VABNUM B. COCHRAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Table I. 



Comparative Summary of StatUtics for the Tearg 1880 and 1881. 



Items. 



General. 

Districts and Schools. (Table lY.) 

Whole number of school districts 

Whole number of districts that reported 

having maintained school during the year. 
Average number of months that schools were 

maintained 

Whole number of children between live and 

twenty years of age 

Whole number of children attending public 

schools 

Percentage of attendance 

Employment of Teachers. (Table V.) 

Number of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by men 
Aggregate number of months taught by 

women 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of men teachers. 
Average wages per month of women teachers 
School Houses. (Table IV.) 

Number of frame school houses 

Number of brick school houses 

Number of log school houses 

Number of stone school houses 

Whole number of school houses 

Whole number of sittings in school houses.. 

Estimated value of school property 

Financial. (Tables VI, VIJ, and VIII.) 
Amount of moneys brought over from pre- 
ceding school year 

Amount received from one-mill tax 

Amount received from income of primary 

school fund .". 

Amount of non-resident tuition received 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources 

Total resources for the year 



1880. 



6,S52 

6,263 

7.5 

506,221 

362,556 
71.6 

4,072 
9,877 
13,949 
19,166.6 

46,765.2 
65,931.8 
1714,567 35 
91,203,416 64 
11,917,983 99 
^7 28 
|25 73 

4,949 

816 

560 

75 

6,400 

446,029 

$8,977,844. 00 



9790,595 00 
379,757 93 

223,525 21 

34,925 68 

2,074,073 37 

286,320 78 



1881. 



$3,789,197 97 



6,526 
6,281 

7.7 

518,294 , 

371,743 
71.7 

4,024 
10,448 
14,472 
19,981.6 

49,883.1 

69,864.7 

$738,936 64 

$1,285,982 35 

$2,024,918 99 

$36 98 

$25 78 

5,052 

869 

563 

91 

6,575 

454,624 

$9,384,701 00 



$657,209 59 
507,148 53 

512,301 04 

35,119 02 

2,289,150 52 

301,609 07 



locTMie or 
DecretM. 



$4,302,537 77 



174 

IS 

.2 

12,073 

9,187 



d 48 

571 
523 
815 

3,117.9 

3,932.9 

$24,369 29 

$82,565 71 

$106,935 00 

d $0 80 

$0 05 

103 

53 

3 

16 
175 
8,595 
$406,857 00 



(?$133,385 41 
127,390 60 

288,775 83 

193 34 

215,077 16 

15,288 29 



$513,339 80 
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Table I,— Continued, 



Items. 



Financial^ Continued. 

Amount paid men teachers 

Amount paid women tencliers 

Amount paid for building and repairs 

Amount paid on bonded indebtedness 

Amount paid for all otlier purposes 

Amount carried over to succeeding school 
year 

Total expenditures for tlie year, including 
amount carried over 

Bonded indebtedness of the districts 

Floating indebtedness of the districts 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Amount due the districts from all sources. 
Miscellaneous. (Tables IV and Vlll.) 

[Number of townships and independent dis- 
tricts reporting 

Amount paid and due inspectors for services 

Amount paid and due township superintend- 
ents for services as reported by inspectors. 

Special. 

Ungraded School Districts. 

Number of ungraded school districts 

Number of cliildren between five and twenty 
years of age.. 

Number of children attending school. 

Percentage of attendance 

Average number of months schools were 
maintained 

Number of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

AgKTegsite number of months taught by men 

Aggregate number of months tauglit by 
women 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of men teachers. 

Average wages per month of women teach- 
ers- 

Total expenditures for the year 

Estimated value of school property 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Oraded School Districts. (Table XIII.) 

Number of graded school districts 

Number of children between five and twenty 
years of age 

Number of children attending school 

Percentage of attendance 

Average number of months schools were 
mai n tai ned 

Numbers of men teachers employed 



18*). 



9714,072 S5 

1.195,868 22 

350,240 02 

333,998 48 

509,735 67 

679,282 83 



$3,789,197 97 



91,293,451 55 

$96,074 10 

$1,389,525 65 

$149,705 06 



1,075 
$8,205 98 

$21,068 78 

5,963 

292,509 
221,403 
75.6 

7.3 

3,526 

7,776 
11 .302 
14,690.4 

28,149 

42,839.4 

$404,253 59 

$527,693 58 

$931,947 17 

$27 52 

$18 75 
$1,361,702 19 
$3,151,126 00 
$216,521 81 

389 

213,712 

141,153 

66 

9.4 
546 



1881. 



$748,659 28 

1,366,907 62 

410,646 18 

297,984 09 

595,036 08 

884,304 52 



$4,302,537 77 



$1,292,575 35 

894,718 49 

$1,387,293 84 

$214,160 30 



1,113 
$17,372 78 

$22,232 45 



6,115 

291,431 
219,700 
75.4 

7.4 

3,451 

8,201 
11,652 
15,517.3 

30,067.9 

45,584.2 

$408,127 45 

$555,980 32 

$964,107 77 

$26 30 

$18 49 

$1,554,653 78 

$3,491,787 22 

$279,031 94 

411 

226,863 

152,043 

07 

9.5 
573 



Increase or 
Decrease. 



$34,686 43 

170,039 40 

54,406 16 

36,014 39 

85,300 51 

205,021 69 



$513,339 80 



d 
d 
d 



$876 20 

$1,365 61 

$2,231 81 

$64,455 33 



38 
$9,166 80 

%1,163 67 



152 



d 
d 
d 



d 



1,078 
1,703 
.2 

.1 
75 
425 
360 
826.9 



1,918.^ 

2,744.8 

$3,873 86 

$28,286 74 

$32,160 60 

d $1 22 

d $0 26 

$192,951 59 

$340,661 22 

$62,510 13 

22 

13,151 

10.890 

1 



.1 



27 



E 
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Table J,— Continued, 



Items. 



Graded School Districts— Continued, 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by men 

Aggregate number of months taught by 
women 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of men teachers. 

Average wages per month of women teach- 
ers 

Total expenditures for the year 

Estimated value of school property 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Libraries, (Tables IX and X.) 

Number of district libraries (including 
cities) 

Number of township libraries 

Whole number of libraries 

Number of volumes in district libraries 

Number of volumes in township libraries... 

Whole number of volumes in libraries 

Amount paid for support of district libraries 

Amount paid for support of township libra- 
ries 

Total amount paid for support of libraries. 
Teachers^ Institutes. (Tables XIX and XX.) 

Number of State teachers^ institutes held.. 

Number of men enrolled at institutes 

Number of women enrolled at institutes 

Total enrollment at institutes 

Received from county treasurers for support 
of i nstl tutes 

Keceivcd from State treasurer for support 
of institutes 

Total amount received and expended for 

support of institutes 

Private and Select Scheols, (Table XL) 

Number of private and select schools 

Estimated number of pupils attending such 
schools 



1880. 



2,101 
2,647 
4,476.2 

18,616.2 

23,092.4 

9310,313 76 

$675,723 06 

9986,036 82 

969 33 

936 29 
(1,748,212 95 
15,826,718 00 
$1,173,003 84 



1,272 

334 

1,606 

182,898 

79,095 

261,993 

926,378 74 

$9,104 71 
$35,483 45 

05 
1,403 
3,079 

4,482 

$6,667 49 
91,300 00 
98,467 49 

264 
18,854 



1881. 



2,247 
2,820 
4,464.3 

19,815.3 

24.270.6 

9330,809 19 

9730,002 03 

$1,060,811 22 

974 11 

936 84 

$1,863,579 47 

$5,892,913 78 

$1,108,261 90 



1,198 

342 

1,540 

197,813 

82,071 

279,884 

$32,880 72 

$10,804 38 
$43,685 10 

55 
1,492 
3,056 
4,548 

$5,933 22 

91,784 95 

$7,718 17 

252 

19,788 



IncreMe or 
Decrease. 



146 

173 
d 11.9 

1,199.1 

1,187.2 

920,495 43 

954,278 97 

974,774 40 

94 78 

90 55 

9115,360 52 

966,195 78 

d 964,741 94 



d 74 

8 

d 66 

14,915 

2,976 

17,891 

$6,501 98 

91,699 67 
$8,201 65 

d 10 

89 
d 23 

66 

d 9734 27 
d $15 05 
d $749 32 
d 12 

934 
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Table II. 
Summary of the Township Superintendents^ Reports for Official Year ending April 4, 1881. 



Itoma. 



Number of districts having a uniform list of text-booI(S 

Number of districts having a prescribed course of study 

Number of schools that are properly classified 

Number of districts furnished with a dictionary 

Number of districts supplied with a register or record 

Number of districts making no. change in teachers during year 

Number of districts having three terms of school during year 

Number of districts requiring teachers to "board around" 

Number of regular examinations held during year 

Number of special examinations held during year 

• 

Number of applicants examined 

Number of first-grade certificates issued 

Number of second-grade certificates issued 

Number of third-grade certificates issued 

Number of applicants rejected 

Number of certificates renewed without examination 

Number of teachers summoned for re-examination 

Number of certificates revoked or suspended 

Number licensed who had no previous experience in teaching 

Number of different teachers employed any portion of year 

Number of unliceused teachers employed any portion of year 

Number of teachers holding Normal School diplomas 

Number of teachers who make teaching a profession 

Number of teachers that attended county institutes from townships. 
Number of meetings of township institutes or associations 

Number of teachers attending township institutes or associations 

Number of visits to schools by township superintendents 

Number of different schools visited by township superintendents 

Number of schools not visited by township superintendents 

Number of days given to the work of superintendency 

Amount allowed by township boards for official services 

Amount of allowance for stationery, etc. 

Amount received from applicants for special examinations 

Total amount received by township superintendents 



Eitiinftted Totals 
for the Stato.a 



3,262 
852 
2,624 
3,067 
5,152 

1,166 
2,149 
1,739 
1,933 
5,616 

13,468 
1,091 
3,132 
8,230 
1,382 

1,080 

140 

66 

2,527 

10,692 

173 

302 
4,061 
2,354 

335 

886 

13,511 

6,718 

324 
14,919 

129,127 60 
|1,209 60 
$1,706 40 

(32,043 60 



a Reports wore received from 913 Buperintendents, leaving 167 saperlntendents not reporting; 
the totals herein given are estimated for the entire State, being based upon the totals of the 
reports received. 
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Table III. 
ApportionmerU of the Primary School Interest Fund for 1881, at fL06 Per Capita. 



Coanties. 



Alcona . 
Allegan 
Alpena. 
Antrim. 
Baraga. 



Barry . . 
Bay.... 
Benzie . 
Berrien 
Branch. 



Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa.. 



Clare 

Clinton.. 
Crawford. 
Delta.... 
Eaton 



Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand Traverse. 
Gratiot 



Hillsdale . 
Houghton. 

Huron 

Ingham .. 
Ionia 



Iosco 

Isabella 

Isle Royal. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. 



Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 



Leelanaw.. 
Lenawee... 
Livingston. 
Mackinac... 
Macomb 



Whole |f amber 
of Children in 
School Census. 



809 

12,104 

2,159 

1,639 

605 

8,315 

10,520 

977 

12,095 

8,175 

11,118 
6,705 
1,765 
1,833 
1,255 

838 
8,576 

274 
1,474 
9,331 

1,868 

11,844 

216 

2,430 

7,129 

9,670 

7,719 

6,852 

10,091 

10,219 

1,764 
3,768 



11,714 
9,858 

917 

22,744 

1,586 

933 
9,705 

2,136 
14,130 

6,713 

831 

10806 



1,750 

11,844 

199 

2,430 

7,017 

9,670 

7,719 

6,770 

10,052 

10,207 

1,697 
3,731 



Namber 
Included in the 


Amount 


Ai^rtionment. 


Apportioned* 


809 


(857 54 


12,065 


12,788 90 


2,159 


2,288 64 


1,597 


1,692 82 


605 


641 30 


8,315 


8,813 90 


10,494 


11,123 64 


974 


1,032 44 


12,088 


12,813 28 


8,151 


8,640 06 


11,118 


11,785 08 


6,653 


7,052 18 


1,721 


1,824 26 


1,833 


1,942 98 


1,184 


1,255 04 


832 


881 92 


8,550 


9,063 00 


274 


290 44 


1,404 


1,488 24 


9,293 


9,850 58 



11J14 
9,858 

913 

22,696 

1,586 

926 
9,633 

2,094 
14,089 

6,713 

831 

10,806 



1,855 00 

12,554 64 

210 94 

2,575 80 

a 7,455 88 

10,250 20 

8,182 14 

7,176 20 

10,655 12 

10,819 42 

1,798 82 
3,954 86 



12,416 84 
10,449 48 

967 78 

24,057 76 

1,681 16 

981 56 
10,210 98 

2,219 64 
14,934 34 

7,115 78 

880 86 

11,454 36 
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Table IJL^Continued. 



GouDtiet. 



Manistee . 

Maiiitou... 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta . . . 



Menominee. 
Midland.... 
Missaukee.. 

Monroe 

Montcalm . . 



Montmorency,— (Attached to Alpena.) 

Muslcegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 



Ogemaw 

Ontonagon . . 

Osceola 

Oscoda,— (Attached to Alcona). 
O tsego 



Ottawa 

Presque Isle 
Koscommon. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



St. Joseph. 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 
Shiawassee 
Tuscola 



Van Buren . 
Washtenaw. 

AVayne 

Wexford .. 



r|i 



Totals 



Whole Namber 
of Children in 
School Cenrai. 



3,478 
370 
7,249 
2.714 
4,267 

2,114 

2,076 

343 

11^4 

8,907 



Number 
ladnded in the 
Apportionment 



8,141 

4,420 

11,945 

3,510 

316 
1,070 
3,289 



502 

11,440 
812 



19,263 
16,471 

8,237 

9,623 

86 

8,344 

8,597 

9,497 
12,801 
55,723 

1,759 



505,348 



3,445 
370 
7,230 
2,680 
4,267 

2,114 

2,076 

332 

11,841 

8^36 



8,045 

4,245 

11,905 

3,510 

297 
1,070 
3,289 



492 

11,346 
676 



19,007 
16,471 

8,237 
9,418 
86 
8,344 
8,597 

9,497 
12,801 
55,704 

1,759 



503,041 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



(3,651 

392 

7,663 

2,840 

4,512 



70 
20 
80 
80 
42 



2,240 84 

2,200 56 

351 92 

h 12,572 61 

9^66 16 



8,527 70 

4,499 70 

c 12,650 79 

3,720 60 

d 346 78 
1,134 20 
3,486 34 



521 52 

12,026 76 
716 56 



20,147 42 
17,459 26 

8,731 22 

e 9,997 65 

91 16 

8,844 64 

9,112 82 

10,066 82 

13,569 06 

59,046 24 

1,864 54 



1533,340 49 



a Including (leficiODcy of S17.86 for 18S0. b Including deficiency of S21.15 for 188a c Including 
deficiency of f3L49 for IStM). d Including deficiency of S31.96 for 1880. e Including deficiency of 
«U.67 for 1880. ^ 
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Cheboygan.. 
Chippewa... 

SlKv-;:;: 

Cmwfonl ... 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Oenease 

Gjnilwln... 

Gratiot...'... 

BillgdBlo.... 

Houghton... 

lelo Royal.. 

itk'iaZVM:; 

Koweo'iiawll 

L2,.ner'::::: 

Leelanair... 

Ill;; 

Marqnolte.. 

Uenamlnee. 
UWlanil.... 

jioSi^nim::: 


mIoss 00 
io,iTCoo 

"!:SS! 

ftBSOOO 

iii,AeG 00 

n,sflO 00 
aal.oeo 00 

l,flS7 00 
M,J7S 00 
33;fi70 00 

2M,3oe to 
loalsoooo 

OJ.OMOO 
I3i.WiO 00 
IMI.Oll 00 

ass 
"'""igs 

r.e^s on 
sn.wooo 

SO;S70 00 
118,03* 00 

n,B6a 00 
fiiooooo 

1M,1T5 00 
BS,79i 00 

■si! 

ioibw 00 

„!;!!! S 

117,810 OU 
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I'ABLE 














c„.„.. 


1- 

ii 


J 

■s 


m 


1 

■s 
el 

lu 


m 
ill 
|4 

B.iai 

4,7 JE 
1I7A1 

4A1 

1,0711 
3.44|) 

OlS 

11,WJ 

J 

><,)44 

•§i 

8,aiii 
9,tei 

S;?S 

I,a9i 


ii 
I 

40 

H,n78 

7B3 

8,748 

,JI 
11,1110 

B.1I01 

n 

7,803 
1.MI 

a7 1,743 


11 
J. 

6.S 

Ik 

;. 
«.' 

7.T 

as 


KunibcrdfRchiMl 

Bontf *nd Hmtiiil 

ur CanilmcilDn. 




if 


1 

"is" 

6 


1 

'J 

li 


1 

'"'ui' 

4! 

105 
131 

8« 
113 

IW 

s,osi 


BM 


ii 


Uuikegon.. 
Nawajw.... 

Oceana. :.■;:: 

Ogemaw 

Otieso 

91. Jaaepb.. 

|fcs: 

Van BorsD. 


111 

a 
i« 

17 
» 

ss 
aj 


27 
ISi 

ii 

103 
148 


71 

ii; 

H7 
1!7 


1.001 
10.1*1 

li.7iw 

13. 1« 

S,l».1 


■ggs 

WIS 

7,S7S OO 
11.7M m 
38,810 00 

1[,894 DO 

101.S7fl «• 
lO.MMOO 
4 000W 

ioa,TMi» 

225,338 Ott 

^1,883 DO 

4,233 00 

!b;iT4 00 

198,309 00 
383,880 08 
1144,385 00 

J28.SSO00 


To[>l>.. 


1,113 


8,936 


C.'iSl 


„.,- 


Sn.3S4,70l 00 



Enployment of Teachers, a. 





No. of 

TSKIIOO 

anpl^od. 




Toml W'gftoftetebat 
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1 


! 


i 


> 1 = 


i 

1 


i 


•i 


1 


i 

i 
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.5 
J 

33 

i 


1. 

J30 
70 

IW 

2S9 

:l'i8 

77 
£8 

IM 


6 
13 


„, 


M,5 

S74.7 

I.14&X 
l.Olftd 
1,4!8.3 
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1; 


«,7M 40 
R8B1 M 
8,040 01) 
J,0S5M 
J,8SI (Kl 
11,013 00 

B.47I an 
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S.B68 07 
4,185 00 

i:SS 

13,T'«87 
1,007 00 


K,!«5 79 
V8,8Tll 11 

e.mn oo 

B,W« M 
1,*TB no 
13,703 83 

28, 8M M 

';*»» 

io.8MSI 
33,044 83 
14,518 20 

5,473 35 

I'iii 

;«19 00 


li 

«2T 
SB !)1 

II 

38 7! 
31 S7 




Allogan 

Alpenn— 

Anirim 


10 

""as' 
11 

44 

13 


U3 
B3.B 

183.4 

m'.' 

T 


30 40 










i-S;;;;;;;: 


S3 88 


0.,;........... 


M78 


81;5«:;:::: 


MBO 
23 00 






Crawford- 
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ToUl WajtM of Tw 






10,330 GO 



3,a;« 






.BID ST 

































^iUBOO 
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■ the Tear ending 







Ono-Mlll 


sz 


LIbnii 


' far su"" 


mllor 


th^Tnr"' 




lU,TlU 37 

Sf, 

■as 
«s 

1,»4 U 

• OMOi 

1.MBM 
7.MW 

s,»g2B7 

li,77I 78 
17,0111 84 

10,337 87 


83.031 07 
B,114 !H 

ims] 

B.HS M 
11 M W 

iij7oa 
iiIatJM 

11t3ADH7 

,.ss 

1,381 W 
lft,B74 67 
11,041 71 

ii.Mi la 

],»3I>BI 
3,2(17 81 
li,8MW 
U,H84 87 

1.034 31 


1882 78 
ll.Ml 78 
1.2UM 
JJ^IK 

8,408 77 
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M»8t 
8^780 m 

D.aio 18 

3,8IW 711 
I.44B 1 
17S7 9* 
l.»7! 

8,310 0(1 
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1,840 41 
0,730 83 

0.637 90 
(1,817 m 

,5:S! 

10.178 34 




t4,4soia 

11 087 S4 
3.347 14 

19,!08BI 
68,(140 13 
7,388 38 
40,348 B4 
SSISH B4 

(«,«17 40 
W,017 19 
6,1183 7i 
1.3iOM 

0,477 7! 
18.717 8; 

]0[!J4e 31 
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7,BSS 70 
51 383 73 
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13,03138 

3I,1.14 80 
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43,084 07 
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1,668 41 

3,008 S4 
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1,410 It 
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Table Y I.— Continued. 



CoQDtlef. 



Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 



Ottawa 

Presqne Isle . 
Roscommon .. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



St. Joseph .. 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 
Tuscola 



Van Biiren... 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Totals 



Moneys 

on hand Sept. 

6.1880. 



S65« 43 
5,869 84 
4,129 39 



J,790 15 

9,333 51 
348 27 

1,724 65 
20,425 29 
16,411 29 



9,569 
6.819 
2,321 
11,348 
9,716 



75 
92 
61 
18 
83 



9,708 50 

8,641 80 

114,529 43 

3,494 29 



$657,209 59 



One.Mill 
Tax. 



9593 19 

4,051 43 

1,526 69 

20 UO 

359 48 

5,834 73 

830 78 

559 81 

11,601 24 

11,749 50 

16,078 60 

3.030 41 

18 96 

8,820 96 

6,382 62 

9,112 73 
22,8S9 66 
19,200 69 

1.601 32 



S507,.14S 53 



Primary 
8chool 

Interettt 
Fund. 



9203 03 

1,059 08 

3,196 74 

10 93 

506 70 

11,714 17 
320 78 



19,820 17 
14,823 95 

8,837 72 
9,651 44 
8 93 
8,723 J»8 
8,593 65 

9,384 57 
12.918 99 
76,297 55 

1,614 51 



9512,301 01 



Library 
Moiieya. 



983 84 

""i'os 

324 89 



912 36 

98 78 

263 10 



501 11 
72 79 

124 89 

190 44 

2,199 90 

67 09 



918,373 28 



District Taxes 

fur all 

Purposes 



94,794 24 
8.409 41 

22,231 32 
1,296 95 
6,701 91 

48,157 52 

1,838 14 

1,210 00 

120,295 40 

47,123 96 . 

36,384 90 
22,866 50 
669 27 
38,852 67 
27,977 41 

36,630 58 

62,262 11 

251,167 91 

15,471 65 



92,289,150 62 



Raised 
from all 

other 
Sources. 



9317 21 
194 69 

1,987 73 
293 27 
310 66 

9,448 22 
2,915 95 
800 00 
4.809 14 
7,828 27 

4,780 78 
8,335 08 
1,430 98 
2,646 26 

8,878 88 

5,155 04 
16,373 61 
19,285 eSi 

1,102 97 



9318,354 81 



Total 

Beaources for 

the fear. 



96,564 15 

19,580 44 

33.155 71 

1,621 15 

9,670 43 

84.813 04 

6,253 92 

4,294 46 

177,423 60 

98,035 75 

75,914 85 
44,70iS 85 
4,449 75 
70,893 06 
61,622 18 

70,111 31 
123,276 61 
482,671 13 

23,351 83 



94,302,537 77 



»ii 



fABLE VII. 



Expenditures of School Districts {Including amount on hand)^ as reported by School 

Inspectors for the Year ending Septetnber o, 1881. 



Conn ti 09. 



Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Cass 

Oharloroix.. 
Cheboygan .. 
Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

<jrenesee 

Gladwin 

G*d Traverse 
Gratiot 



Paid 
Teachers. 



95,613 52 

40,590 44 

11,905 00 

9,434 15 

4,431 25 

25,424 79 

38,156 35 

5,355 30 

47,594 71 

755 31 



« 



51,051 50 

28,913 63 

8,149 57 

7,301 96 

3,231 25 

4,162 43 

30,595 73 

2,501 98 

7,586 50 

32,748 58 

6,016 90 
49,621 85 

2,200 60 
12,616 22 
22,632 23 



Paid for 

Bonding and 

Repairs. 



9988 
5,271 
2,133 
1,794 
1,176 



42 
37 
25 
38 
35 



4,248 98 
5.072 22 
3,523 62 
6,494 30 
4,985 78 

6,359 78 
3,203 79 
1,465 04 
822 96 
1,068 33 

2,407 14 
9,944 33 
2,043 50 
2,303 95 
3,437 06 

3,275 12 
6,409 28 
294 95 
1,936 72 
7,630 42 



Paid 

for Library 

books and 

care of 

Library. 



9316 65 

317 00 

18 95 



38 34 
334 45 



370 68 
117 76 

839 33 

192 73 

366 



21 49 



32 70 
10 34 
2 00» 
8 20 



766 73 



2 75 
45 66 



Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 



9398 00 
3,793 78 



742 42 



5.860 43 

13,965 20 

392 6S 

12,402 06 

4,166 93 

16,817 71 

1,729 04 

599 40 

1,175 66 

2,561 36 

656 03 

3,942 21 

265 54 

567 60 

2,923 48 

2,090 58 
10,602 82 
1,668 86 
1,803 82 
1,406 46 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



91,983 73 
9,251 02 
8,397 74 
2,764 48 
l,4a8 37 

5,059 60 
15,441 63 

1,024 11 
12,039 95 

8,947 73 

13,947 92 

5,588 19 

2,465 02 

l,4i*9 04 

981 10 

1,538 62 
6,091 91 
905 20 
1,973 53 
9,6G0 47 

2,618 03 
10,736 52 
1,045 70 
3,254 19 
6,937 16 



Amount on 


hand 


September 


5, 1881. 


92,968 99 


15,976 86 


859 38 


5,169 88 


2,205 96 


14,229 68 


17,990 51 


1,547 89 


21,656 81 


15,532 46 


22,572 07 


13,415 11 


3,890 23 


3,168 24 


594 66 


3,235 75 


16,300 32 


1,029 17 


2,470 00 


14,823 12 


3,497 01 


24,286 41 


770 66 


4,130 81 


9,475 35 



Total 

Expenditures 

for the Year, 

Including 

Amount on 

hand. 



911,952 66 

75,200 12 

23,612 37 

19,913 76 

9,300 93 

55,761 82 
90.960 36 
11,843 50 
99,458 51 
68,505 96 

111,588 31 

53,042 49 

16,672 92 

13.967 88 

8,458 09 

12,000 67 
66,907 20 
6,755 73 
14,903 48 
63,600 91 

17,497 64 

102,423 61 

5,870 67 

2:j,744 01 

48,127 28 
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Table YU.— Continued, 



Gountlea. 



Hillsdale .... 

Hon gh ton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 



lOBCO 

Isabella 

Isle Royal... 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo . 

Kalkaska ... 

Kent 

Keweenaw . 

liake 

Lapeer 



Leelanaw ... 
Lenawee ... 
Livingston.. 
Mackinac... 
Macomb 



Manistee ... 

Manitou 

Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta 



Menominee.. 
Midland.. .. 
Missaukee... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmor'ncy 
Muskegon... 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 



Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 



Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph ... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee... 
Tuscola 



Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Totals. 



Paid 
Teachers. 



$37,184 72 
i4,0U IS 
20,271 01 
39,494 64 
89,696 00 

9,197 48 
14,734 65 



64,361 47 
46,605 65 

6,660 13 

97,901 26 

9,196 74 

6,288 01 

36,125 89 

7,639 14 
69,164 68 
23,829 21 

3,447 75 
33,269 80 

16,137 60 
707 40 
37,739 65 
13,247 37 
19,103 47 

9,650 45 

9,776 44 

4,461 96 

27,667 63 

38,622 32 

126 00 
83,786 71 
17,168 23 
62,903 62 
16,301 42 

3,286 47 

9,345 84 

16,127 96 

706 62 

8,866 25 

41,414 69 

2,469 46 

1.414 00 

76,287 97 

43,265 70 

39,065 81 
24,491 84 
924 60 
81,313 74 
28,347 89 

86,950 06 

63,296 86 

292,844 68 

10,436 79 





Paid 


Paid for 


for Library 


Building and 


books and 


Repairs. 


care of 




Library. 


f7.486 84 


$269 08 


6,846 40 


800 74 


1,666 09 


145 69 


5,364 36 


852 89 


9,330 66 


103 02 


1,244 53 


87 90 


4,427 62 


19 00 



12,114,666 90 



Paid on 
Bonded In. 
debtednesB. 



6,076 17 
14,983 69 

812 98 

17,988 73 

90 33 

3,622 47 

4,401 22 

1,168 19 

18.677 08 

2,134 61 

3u; 95 

8,768 05 

4,425 11 

25 00 

4,230 08 

7,677 71 

14,470 13 

20,224 27 

1,834 61 

847 18 

4,926 28 

8,089 90 

330 00 

12,662 11 

3,696 19 

4.431 21 

6,195 66 

637 77 

65 00 

2,418 44 

225 01 
1,298 95 

8,550 66 

633 23 

984 00 

81,668 06 

8,831 69 

6.437 89 
2,943 80 
246 69 
4,670 68 
8,840 02 

2,889 99 

7,617 27 

37,125 63 

3,684 80 



$410,646 18 



1,665 24 
919 64 

197 87 

6,040 81 

141 37 

68 66 

187 65 



758 85 
10 41 



154 88 
137 30 



406 59 

391 87 

91 80 



72 91 

68 35 

294 13 

170 83 



849 28 
87 69 

179 32 
11 88 



421 12 
9 75 



1,664 70 
80126 

838 46 
600 



196 78 
98 04 

142 53 

327 41 
1,974 94 



$21,981 45 



$8,570*46 
1,160 00 
2,148 C6 
2,213 16 
6,609 46 

1,534 65 
2,055 24 



7,760 23 
4,238 01 

972 30 
18,620 21 

126 70 
1,516 13 
8,369 04 

1,013 67 

16,436 84 

5,234 74 

230 67 

1,173 92 

1,818 01 



1,647 82 

968 76 

1,036 87 

1.906 69 
8,624 12 
168 60 
8,161 72 
5,078 10 



14,227 64 

3,789 16 

8,962 75 

669 08 

126 00 



8,378 73 

i;343'26' 

6,907 06 
153 14 



14,281 46 
2,712 32 

7,921 18 
876 00 



8,620 11 
1,766 22 

6,892 70 

18,982 22 

8,421 74 

1,514 43 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



$8,051 68 
16,603 14 

6,112 62 
13,724 86 

8,962 24 

1,961 61 
3,481 16 



$297,984 09 



16,600 73 
14,936 90 

2,812 83 
23,921 81 
2,510 85 
2.286 79 
6,872 90 

1,236 68 

15,062 62 

4,326 97 

948 78 

6,663 60 

6,245 20 

231 30 

16,749 35 

4,296 47 

4,621 78 

3,572 03 
8,501 25 
1,009 37 
6,768 01 
7,679 02 

69 00 

9,820 05 

4,192 98 

11,190 40 

2,839 01 

1,247 45 
2,751 18 
8,087 87 
282 06 
1,413 27 

18,734 93 

1,029 24 

458 92 

23,811 16 

17,706 88 

11,012 01 

6,764 08 

163 80 

9,068 20 

6,916 06 

8,353 19 
18,043 86 
71.857 28 

8,061 64 



Amount oil 

hand 

September 

6, 1881. 



$16,730 89 

26,681 04 

6,458 16 

14,867 6H 

20,888 68 

3,646 05 
8,461 70 



$573,054 68 



11,119 67 
18,368 62 

3,892 10 

36.410 32 

1,955 67 

4,661 88 

14,742 62 

1,772 69 
26,762 44 
10,403 11 

8,795 60 
17,222 04 

6,732 62 

134 75 

19,672 00 

4,070 08 
16.638 44 

6,908 44 

4,608 49 

2.998 76 

14.861 26 

19,350 13 

250 00 

12.945 86 

10,834 81 

21,107 25 

6,895 94 

1,366 46 
7.418 42 
7,643 21 
407 66 
1,768 70 

14,784 68 

1,969 10 

1,437 54 

29,860 25 

80,218 00 

13,012 00 
10,623 18 
8,124 86 
17,124 65 
16,156 45 

14,882 84 

20,010 60 

75,447 11 

4,754 17 



$884,304 62 



ToUl 

Expenditures 

fur the Tear, 

Including 

Amount on 

hand. 



$77,243 67 
91,945 60 
34,791 43 
76,016 47 
84,989 95 

17,623 12 
33,179 17 



106.683 41 
99,942 31 

13,748 21 
199,782 64 
13,121 66 
18,473 94 
69,699 22 

12,820 37 

135,762 81 

47,938 96 

8,724 76 

62,142 29 

34.625 64 
1,008 46 
80.244 99 
30,562 28 
65,962 44 

42,160 88 
23,816 72 
9,544 07 
66,678 90 
78,986 80 

775 00 
84,191 15 
89,619 01 
98,774 45 
81,312 84 

I 

6.664 16 

19,680 44 

33,156 71 

1,621 15 

9,670 43 

84,813 04 

6,253 92 

4,294 46 

177,428 60 

98,035 76 

75,914 86 
44,703 86 
4,449 76 
70,898 06 
61,622 18 

70,111 81 
123.276 61 
482.671 13 

23,361 83 



$4,302,637 77 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



t for tha Year etidittg 



COOBIlW. 


Bondtd 

or ih> 


'"Mr 


■hi 

DDlrJcu. 


dant TuitloD. 


Fitld anil dnt 

for BfTTllH. 


PuMuddne 
Snp'U for 




tl.8IW0O 

els&ooo 


nieooDO 
s,wsoi 


•1.57:46 




WBOO 

SIS 

170 00 
18 00 

iwoa 

240 20 

107 80 
235 38 

SS 

102 00 
1100 

67 84 

89 60 
405 25 

ITJO? 

720 S3 
145 30 

75 50 






tmn 








Antrim 


850 


187 IS 


S;:: e; 


91,400 34 

Si 

]7.018 00 

118.371 00 

1S,87H K 

■5SS 

4.SM10 

.5SS 
'•SSS 

Si.ll81(7 

12,108 30 

8«:iwoo 

i.noooo 

S,SK8« 
9,BH00 

ii,o!oin 
ii».ooooa 

iBl 

11,900 M 
11(,1MM 


51587 81 
88,34! 00 

5:^8*3 M 
18, IM 3S 

110,000 60 
18,174 01 
8,873 7» 

41332 10 

3,043 23 
lll,80U 31 

Ml?, 

13,072 IS 
83,766 18 
2,8»1 -25 
8,B8-JH4 
12,249 47 

13,690 47 
13,043 93 

,K!B 

«,3M 27 

16.423 7B 
20,81(8 95 


8,85176 
2,311 09 

'2,637 96 
3,04148 

'is! 
"11 

3,023 21 

!s;! 

s,i;h 09 

2,827 74 

IISOI 63 

1,BM 93 
6.SS2 35 


440 79 

,11 
■•S2S 

20 00 
IS 00 


394 50 


B«BCh 


38B85 










Cheboygan 












533 94 










9 011 
1100 




Kmon 

EmmEt 


110 87 






tirsnH Travene 


1,055 73 

lloil 51 
18 20 


1W30 

27107 

420 91 


UiHsdHlfl 


ten.-:--.-.:;:: 


506 08 








ai,w»oo 
Bj,i4a ott 

1,n74 00 
BS,803B0 

4,'oia 7S 

i.iKiaoc) 

U.IW 13 


W.0!W78 
39.398 69 

1,788 89 
80.W4B n 

4.644 72 

9,092 U 

l.JMM 
1,034 80 

4,7i(i r!3 

287 00 
S^0C2 00 

,!;)?!!! 
BS 

7.4MHS 

IG,34B 88 

48,548 81 
10,393 81 
!8,UJ7 14 
4! 187 43 


2,317 17 

832 88 
3,334 21 

l,3S!tB4 

S,3i8S0 

(1.658*1 
1,363 91* 

Lvmo 
xiiu 81 

3,82159 

„,iiS!! 

2,133 23 

200 00 


3G0 

1,708 05 


136 00 
6140 

.is 

140 26 
265 00 

49 30 

145 78 
237 41 

25 90 
134 40 

182 75 




KSUIDUIOO 


355 05 


aUii-i:::::::::: 












65145 

'■Si 




I oclnnnw 








l.lvlneMon 


*Soo 




iwsso 

4,123 40 


1.0*5 23 








Miniton?.'. .'.'."! ;:i"i 






03,010 on 
8:»io 00 

10,4B3 00 

13,700 00 
14,134 SO 

M4J 11 
14,441 80 

47,TS0 00 
B,430 00 

Sa.04D47 
2,62183 






S£v.:::;:::::- 


&f. 


™m 








is 
















Montmorency^ 


00 


13 36 
M60 

'■'!!g 








iKmna.. "'".:'. :::'.'.'. 


378 00 
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Table Yin.—CotUinued. 



. Counties. 


Bonded 

ladebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 


Total 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 


Amount due 

the 

Districts. 


Amount 
Received by 
the Districts 
for non-resi« 
dent Tultiou. 


Amount 
Paid and due 

Inspectors 
for Services. 


Amount 

Paid and due 

Township 

8up*ts for 

Services. 


Oflremaw ............. 


S816 20 


12,405 12 


13,653 09 




168 25 
13 00 

134 76 
13 00 
80 03 

202 99 

120 60 

86 60 

1,652 60 

19107 

126 75 
219 76 
69 00 
2:« 75 
193 41 

170 39 

309 00 

3,455 25 

245 60 


S126 60 


Ontonasron..... ...... 




60 00 


Osceola 

Oscoda .......... ...... 


8.697 75 


9.693 30 

268 00 

1,917 11 

31,761 67 

9.112 46 

800 00 

31,134 74 

18,314 57 

21.476 36 

6,581 04 

3,991 04 

87,487 07 

18,752 66 

19,381 89 

25,400 41 

21,226 82 

3,422 60 


1,942 78 

225 78 

1,336 85 

1,466 64 
1,029 65 


99 60 


370 40 
18 00 


Otseso.. 


1,095 00 

29.101 76 

4,414 00 

800 00 

29,854 12 

17,311 93 

20.991 05 
5,838 02 


6 (M) 
259 64 


144 65 


Ottawa 

Presqne Isle 

Roscommon 


448 72 
116 46 




65 60 


Sasrinaw .- 


6,878 10 
2,091 09 

.1,112 80 
4,668 09 
3,222 63 
3,087 03 
4,171 12 

2.217 04 
4,608 14 
6,S65 94 
1,420 13 


234 21 
404 66 

1,651 93 
41 26 


488 48 


St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.... ...... 


433 82 

528 26 

418 26 

74 00 


Shiawassee 

Tuscola .'— 

Van Buron. .- - 


86,651 .'^9 
15,960 00 

18,691 44 

23,934 80 

20,674 84 

2,715 63 


672 83 
292 60 

1,098 40 

6,256 80 

1,960 82 

13 OU 


338 21 
437 07 

468 36 


Washtenaw 

Wayne - 


552 40 
478 60 


Wexford 


240 60 


Totals 


11,292,575 35 


$1,387,293 84 


9214,160 39 


135,119 02 


«17,372 78 


922.232 45 



Table IX. 

Toionship and District*^ Libraries^ as reported by School Inspectors for the Year ending 

September 5, 1881, 



t 




District Libraries 


.» 




Township 


Libraries. 




Amount 


Counties. 


J 


No. of 
Volumes 
added 
during 
Year. 


Whole 
No. of Vol- 
umes in 
Libraries. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


• 

£ 

• 


Ik 

2 
6 

1 
10 


No. of 

Volumes 

added 

during 

Year. 


Whole 

No. of 

Volumes 

in Li. 

braries. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


Amount 
of Taxes 
voted for 
Libraries. 


of fines, etc, 

Appor- 
tioned by Co. 
Treasurers 
April, 
1881. » b 


Alcona . 










198 

254 

17 

66 


635 

1,418 

81 

1,311 


9100 00 

246 63 

62 00 

116 34 


9128 25 


9123 00 


Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry ..... 


62 
3 

10 
4 

15 
12 


184 
145 

8" 

34 

28 


2,476 
296 
124 
398 

487 
643 


9316 65 

167 00 

18 00 


822 85 




e ..... 


45 00 


d 

*dl 


33 34 
64 20 


3 
8 
11 
6 
3 


20 
254 
171 
143 
179 


1,016 
1,602 
991 
2,626 
1,290 


32 20 
263 61 
193 00 
225 24 
260 21 




151 48 


Bay 




236 21 


Benzie .... 


432 60 

60 00 

200 00 


c 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn.. . 


41 
26 

44 
66 

1 


77 
66 

63 
76 

4 


1,497 
1,020 

1,702 

2,909 

6 


143 96 
77 76 

64 08 

166 73 

366 


2{)6 61 
70 89 

597 24 


Cass 


2 
6 
4 


61 
170 


1,498 
610 
660 


86 92 
196 75 




376 70 


Charlevoix... 
OheboYiran 


214 63 
496 00 


42 62 
d 


Chippewa 

Clare 


1 


14 


14 


21 49 




.... «-.-..-. 


3 


i 
3 

7 

4 
1 
1 

8 
1 


37' 

17 

1 
232 

*""i59" 


253 
410 


48 60 
23 72 


60 00 


30 00 


Clinton 


11 

1 


19 
9 


299 
9 


32 70 

10 34 

2 00 

8 20 


306 76 


Crawford 


60 00 


, e 


Delta 


384 
2,600 

167 

203 

190 

1.181 

11 


2 00 
435 67 

86 00 


c ...... 


Eaton -. 


2 

1 
33 


""'262" 


34 

2 
1,320 




817 66 


Emmet.. 




148 84 


Genesee 


227 61 




458 82 


Gladwin 


50 00 
268 21 




.c -— 


G'd Traverse. 


6 

8 


16* 


281 
632 


2 75 
45 66 




d .. . 


Gratiot 




68 84 
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Table l'K,—Continued. 





District Libraries.* 


Township Libraries. 


Amount 
of fines, etc., 

Appor. 

tionedbyCo. 

TreasnroTB, 

April, 

1881. a b 


Coantios. 


i 

g 

• 

o 


No. of 
Volumes 
added 
daring 
Year. 


Whole 
of No. Vol- 
umes In 
Llbrariee. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


• 

S 

• 

o 

1 
2 
6 


No. of 

Volumes 

added 

during 

Year, 


Whole 

No. of 

Volumes 

in Li. 

brariea. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


Amount 
of Taxes 
voted for 
Libraries. 


Hillsdale 

HoughtoL 

Haron 

Ingham 

Ionia 


43 

B 

11 

10 

7 

1 
3 


263 

148 

102 

34 

79 

19" 


1,334 

1,706 

330 

205 

219 

16 
65 


S219 08 

800 74 

145 59 

35 11 

55 52 

37 90 
19 00 


19" 


856 
1,175 
1,138 


SIO 00 
97 25 
75 63 




e 


*$i66"6o* 


9249 48 

28 00 

60S7S 


4 

5 
5 


2 

6 
68 


398 

673 
318 






247 88 


Iosco ... — 


480 
56 87 


25 00 


61 00 


TSRhAllA 


...... ...... 


Islo Roval 




c 


JTftckfion 


32 

70 

15 

18 

3 

2 

18 

• 


156 

204 

91 
320 

60 
131 
342 


1,800 
3,722 

545 

1,186 

1,377 

167 

898 


275 13 
22176 

197 87 
452 88 
141 37 
58 66 
18165 


1 
1 

1 
7 
3 
7 
5 

8 
9 
3 

4 
4 

6 


16 
28 

3.V 

29 

176 

98 

"""229" 
18 

70 


553 
500 

146 
2,695 
1,330 

585 
1,036 

1,812 
8.780 
1,010 
790 
1,006 

970 


19 05 
57 63 

103 07 
279 70 
55 50 
194 35 
18158 

99 00 
243 51 
40 80 
50 00 
40 00 

49 55 




640 68 


Xalamazoo — . 




890 07 


Kalkaska .... 




118 68 


Kent 




432 52 


ITATirPOnAW 




— ...* ...... 


Lake.......... 


100 00 
150 00 


-.— .« ...... 


Lapeer 

Leclanaw 


75166 
d 17 00 


LenawGe 


83 
8 
1 

20 

13 


301 
5 

70 

51 


5,845 
804 
250 

1,876 

944 


440 35 
10 41 

"'mih' 

7140 




462 11 


Livingston... 
Mackinac 




261 00 




... .c ...... 


Macomb 




10 27 


Manistee 

Manitoii 


36 80 


104 62 

. . c...... 


Marquette... 
Mason ....... 


3 


50 


942 


406 59 


7 
11 

1 

2 

7 

6 

10 

5 


241 

274 

8 

91 
{Hi 
24 
26 
191 


1,875 

1,886 

105 

1,287 
530 
268 

2,906 
705 


73192 
818 37 


50 00 
25 00 


11103 
181 88 


Mecosta 


5 

1 
8 
3 
5 
16 


211 

3 

10 

4 

108 

140 


329 

32 
971 

32 
160 
715 


9180 


95 73 


Menominee .. 


269 79 

112 25 

60 92 

85 79 

224 84 


297 00 
'"'445"66" 


465 08 


Midland 

Missaukee... 
Monroe....... 


72 91 

58 35 

22 75 

170 83 


d 15 00 

« 

33 08 


Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 


100 00 


707 00 


1 
9 

28 
7 


52 

33 

90 

3 


52 

438 

1,432 

291 


64 05 

87 69 

133 94 

1188 


11 
6 
5 

12 


493 

22 

137 

319 


1,889 

948 

2,474 

2,027 


647 72 

47 00 

184 97 

378 93 




203 00 


50 00 


288 88 
728 44 


Oceana.. 

Ogemaw... 


150 00 
97 21 


93 00 
113 00 


Ontonagon.... 
Osceola.. 


6 
1 




2,498 
40 












d 868 00 




8 


224 


1,862 


385 72 


125 00 


78 51 


Oscoda . . 




e ...... 


Otsego.. 










5 

8 


383 
111 


1,083 
1,713 


563 09 
198 73 


366 65 


218 12 


Ottawa 


24 
3 


171 
89 


1,122 
132 


200 80 
9 75 


110 06 


rresque Isle. 




...... ...... 


Hoscommon .. 












45 00 


Saginaw 


52 
80 

47 
18 


204 
66 

115 

4 


8,727 
1,014 

2,790 
763 


888 46 
190 15 

336 46 
500 


10 
9 

8 
6 

1 
2 
8 


5 
8 
9 

842 


48 
62 

14 

'■"'iio' 

91 

7 

632 

157 


8,164 
1,759 

1,806 
492 
400 
800 

1,181 

2,278 

1,640 

8,369 

671 


299 56 
84 05 

229 50 
22 00 
25 00 


. 


512 73 


St. Olair 

St. Joseph — 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 


7 98 

78 00 
19 00 


110 77 
280 61 

.-..d- 

-....« ...... 


Shiawassee... 


14 
24 

21 

12 

118 

6 


25 

153 

59 

19 

1,540 

42 


282 
1,044 

825 

780 

23,415 

114 


50 12 
98 04 

142 53 

49 50 

1,866 01 




874 16 


Tuscola 

Van Bnren... 


203 54 

219 65 

22 00 

1,008 29 

206 56 


84 42 


163 26 
175 61 


Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


""11200" 
14100 


164 84 

2,414 52 

149 06 








Totals 


1,152 


6,451 


80,363 


98,729 96 


6,498 


82,071 


«10,804 38 


94,325 94 


916,050 48 



» Not including cities having special charters, for which see Table X. b as reported by county 
treasurers. c Not reported. d Not apportioned, but remaining in county treasury. 
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Table X. 

City School District Libraries^ as reported by Boards of Education for School Year ending 

September 5, 1881. 



Cities. 


No. OfVoISL 

added to 

Libraries 

during Tear. 


Whole No. 
of VolsL in 
Libraries. 


raid fur 
Support of 
Libraries. 


Amount of 
Tuxes voted 

for 
Libraries. 


Amount of 

fines, eta, Ap. 

portioned by 

County 
Treasurers, b 


Adrian .................. ...... .... 


66 


8,.381 
1,700 
906 
4,291 
8,110 

16 


«318 60 
150 00 
2.'^3 31 
775 25 




980 89 


Alpena ....k... . ... 


9200 00 
200 00 




Ann Arbor... ............. ...... ...... 


146 
680 
381 

• 


50 86 


Battle Creek 


148 12 


Bay City 


1,200 00 


412 86 


Biff Rapids 




26 27 


Cadillac 








63 12 


Charlotte ..... ...... 




175 

60 

471 

42,413 
200 

4,899 
140 

2,590 

867 

11,962 

168 

800 

25 

400 

200 

1,810 

1,625 

200 

8,332 

1,119 

114 

501 

1,300 

1,309 
200 
260 

2,000 
709 

2,285 
1,306 
759 
226 
700 
717 

4,149 

339 

67 

1,732 
960 
487 






30 84 


Cold water 




40 00 
28 40 

9,601 68 

36 00 

887 24 




12 49 


Cornnna ._ . ...... 


6 

2,043 
5 

236 
6 

520 

144 

1,590 

47 

4 

5 




161 00 


Detroit 


15,195 18 


6,370 36 


Dowaffiac. . ...... 


83 80 


Kast Saffinaw .. ....... 


600 00 


806 70 


EatonRanids . ... 




Flint 


539 12 

220 82 

4,687 93 

84 60 

80 00 

50 00 


500 00 
200 00 


414 22 


Grand Haven - 


20 83 


Grand Ranlds .. 


335 71 


Greenville 




72 23 


Hastinffs... . 




14 82 


Hillfidalo 




29 89 


Holland 




1188 
33 03 


Ionia . . - 


10 
681 
611 

612 
193 

1 

301 

11 

109 


47 60 

814 00 

1,290 11 




Ishpeminsr -.— - 




70 72 


Jackson, ^o. 1 .*. ..... 


222 46 






223 88 




697 88 

198 09 

600 

39187 

• . 65 90 




177 00 


Lansing......... ..... 


100 00 


159 04 




68 34 


Ludington 




114 05 


Manistee 


• 


116 38 






82 98 


Murshall.. ...... . 






88 42 


Mason •. 


80 

• 


119 19 

271 38 

48 10 

785 23 

470 04 
226 72 
117 26 
45 38 
111 11 

439 00 




41 49 


Monroe ... — 




6 30 




2 

353 

267 

200 

62 

30 


15 56 




260 00 
250 00 


178 17 


Negauneo 

Niles 


63 27 
42 39 


Owosso .... .................... 




100 88 






83 23 


Port Haron ... ...... .. 




26 06 


Saginaw ...... .......... ...... 


250 


200 00 


171 18 


St. Clair 


6 21 


Stanton ....... .... . 












212 
60 

22 

« 


270 25 

108 90 

24 60 




151 67 


Wyandotte 




206 87 




100 00 


27 59 






Totals 


9,785 


117,450 


924,150 76 


919,127 64 


910,648 56 







• Not an incorporated city, bnt as it ranks among the first in population it is included here. 
b As reported by county treasurers. 
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Table xr. 
MiseellaneouM llenu, at reported bg SchootlMpeetori for tht Tear ending S^t. S, 1881, 





Printa and Salaet Sclioola. 






» 




r^notls* 


Prf».t» 


Ho. ofTnclion 
Employ*! Ill 




1 


li 


il 


il 


!» 




«.. 


Woc.„ 


1=^ 


Alcona 


1 

3 
W 

3 


1 


1 



It 
WD 

IS 

1 
1 


74 

1 


1 


38 

M 
20 

5 
14 

!i 
1 

31 


32 

1 

3:1 
11 

13 
131 






















g 




















U 




















1 


;:::;::: 


2 


SJ 










93 


in 

IS 






» 





3 


:?.. 










' 


!■■ 


} 
















3 


" 





it» 








Grand Traverse 


S 


........ 


—..'.. 


S! 


- 










! 


'a 


ri»5 

2BS 
BO 










00 


....; 


111 
M 


K 









B 


















1 


::i 


; 


B 
1.180 


11 

13 
11 


\ 

11 

10 
13 


W 

38 
18 
18 
39 
11 


OS 

s 

IS 

n 
so 








Kalkaska 


a 

10 




1 
IS 


1 
1 


\ 


MO 
3(1 

i,i;s 




!:::ls:r--;::-::-;- 








KSfc::::::::::::: 


i 








s 


.....'.. 


........ 


33 


10 
33 


la 

IS 












Mecosta 


" 






ui«»j.kio :;:::: ::::.: 


.i 


........ 


>i 


10 
1,W 


3 















BUFERlNTElTDENrS REPORT. 
Table :xj.—Conttnued. 





Prirolea 


dStlect 


ScboolL 




llbollanHDi. 




Counlla. 


Se'lHt 


Nn. of T«ch»r. 


lug PriVBtB 

Schwii. 


1 


J- 


i 


pit 


if! 




Uta. 


Wo»=». 


Montmorency 


S" 


........ 


........ 


^ 












lo; 


a 


41 
!4 


m 

10 


























































» 




i 


7S 


!0 


16 


4 


IV 










1 

s 


a 


' 


ISO 


1 


a 




?X^nvu::;:..::: 


M 




'i 

1 


; 




as 






49 

OS 


s 


i: 


!! 




St. J0»8 b 






















s 


T 

1 


s 




40 


30 


is 


ino 




















woxtoia 




™.i. 


^z 


... 


IBl 


19,73* 
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Port Hope .,.. 

Port Huron 

Port Sanilac. !I."It 

aulnDy'T^.VNo"i- 

RB«dlng."~"""'." 
KsedOitj- 

Bspublic 

Itiohland 

Klehmond 

BIgo 

KochCBler 

Riwfcford 

llocklanil 

ItogBraCliy 

Homao 

Boj-al Oak 

SBBlnavT 

St. Charlea 

SiClBlr 

St. JnhiiH 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Saline 

Snml Beach I. 

Banllao Tp , No. a. 

Sauft Ste. Uariol.. 
Bohoolcnilt 

SehownlnB 

ShfllbT 

aharlilan , 

SbervoiKl 

South llnveu 

Spring Lake 

aprinuiiort,... 
H^[|iigiirc1lsTp.,N<>.l 
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Scanton.... 
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seurslB 
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TawaiClly 
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Tekoniha 
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Uniooiilie 
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Hillsdale ... 
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Macomb .... 
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OaklanU .... 
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Saginaw .... 
Saginaw .... 
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Berrien 
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Table XIX. 
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Table XX. 

Receipts and Expenditures at Teachers^ Institutes for the Calendar Tear 1681, 



state 

aod 
Conn ties. 



State.... 

Alcona.. 
Allegan. 
Antrim . 
Barry ... 
Bay 



Benzie. . 
Berrien . 
Branch.. 
Branch.. 
Calhoun. 
Cass 



Charlevoix 

Cheboygan ... 

Clinton 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 



Genesee 

G'd Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houghton... 
Keweenaw 



::: i 



Where Held, 



Lansing 

Uarrisville 

Otsego 

Elk Rapids 

Hastings 

West Bay City. 



Frankfort .. 
St Joseph.. 
Coldwater.. 
Union City. 

Albion , 

Marcellus .. 



Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 

Ovid 

Escanaba.. 

Olivet 

Petoskey.- 



Davison Station 
Traverse City.. 

Ithaca 

Hillsdale 

Hancock 



Huron 

Ingham 


Port Austin 

Leslie.. 


Ionia 


Ionia.. 


Isabella 

Jackson 

Kent 


Mt. Pleasant... 

Concord 

Sparta Centre.. 


Lapeer 


Lapeer 


Leelanaw ...... 


Leland 


Lenawee. 


Hudson - 


Livingston . 


Howell 


Mkcomb 

Marquette 

Mason 

Oceana 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 


New lialtimore. 
Ishpeming 

Lndington 

Big Rapids 

Menominee 

Midland 


Monroe ^.. 


Dundee 


Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 


Lakeview 

Montague 

Newaygo 

Holly 

Rochester 

Ontonagon 

Reed City 

East Saginaw... 
St. Clair 


St. Joseph 

Sanilac 


Constantino 

Peck 


Shiawassee 

Tuscola. 


Corunna 

Caro . 


Van Buren 

AVashtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Hartford 

Manchester 

Plymouth 

Cadillac 


Totals 





Dates. 



July 5-July 8... 

Oct. 10-Oct. 14.. 
Aug 29-Sept. 2.. 
Aug. 2'2-Aug. 26. 
Aug. 22- Aug. 26. 
March 28-Ap'l 1. 

Sept. 12-Sept. 16. 
.\ug.29-8ept. 2.. 
March 28-Ap*l L 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2. 
March28-Ap'l 1. 
Aug. 16-Aug. 19. 

Aug. 22-Aug. 26. 
Aug. 15-Aug. 19. 
March 28-Ap'll. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 
Aug. 15-Aug. 19. 
Sept. 12-Sept. 16. 

Sept. 26-Scpt. 30. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 
Aug. 29-8ept. 2,. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 2.. 

Oct. 8-Oct. 7.... 
March 28-Ap'l 1. 
Aug. 2'J-Sept. 2. 
Aug. 29-Scpt. 2- 
Aug. 15-Aug. 19. 
Aprll,4-April 8. 

March 28-Ap'l 1. 
Aug. 22-Aug. 26. 
March 28-Ap'll. 
Aug. 22- Aug. 26. 
Aug. 8-Aug. 12.. 
Nov. 14-Nov. 18. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 2. 

Oct. 10-Oct. U.- 
Aug. 22-Aug. 26. 
Aug. 22-Aug. 26. 
A ug. 29-Sept. 2. 

Aug. 15-Ang. 19. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2. 
Aug. 8-Aug. 12.. 
March 28-Ap'l 1. 
Oct. 10-Oct. 14.. 
Sept. 5-Scpt. 9.. 

Oct. 24-Oct. 28.. 
Aug. 22-Aug. 26. 
Aug. 22-Aug. 26. 
Aug. 22-Aug. 26. 
Sopt.26-Sept.30. 
Oct. 17-Oct. 21.. 

Sept. 26-Sept. 30. 
Aug. 15-Aug. 19. 
Aug. 15-Aug. 19. 
Aug. 22-Aug. 20. 
March 28-Ap'l 1. 



Receipts. 



County 
Fund. 



S21 50 

185 10 

36 00 

173 47 

32 50 

21 50 
164 50 
173 45 

108 00 
144 00 
133 00 

S7 00 
13 50 

163 40 
8 50 

136 17 

33 00 

164 85 
60 00 

116 00 
210 32 

34 50/ 
42 50 t 

53 50 
168 02 
205 08 

75 60 
167 00 
154 45 

151 95 

41 00 
208 20 
140 74 

91 50 

42 50 

41 00 
105 00 

123 56 
23 00 
32 00 

85 50 

86 50 
44 50 
65 60 

162 75 

109 30 
4 00 

79 50 
188 83 

124 00 
176 50 

11 50 
140 50 

85 00 

163 17 
160 40 
171 00 

43 00 



State 

Appro. 

priatioD. 



95,93322 



9389 76 
60 00 



60 00 

'eo'oo 

60 00 



12 00 



60 00 
60 00 


*"6o"6o 


""eo'oo 


'""c6"6o 


60 00 


60 00 


'"io'bo 


"'58"66 



39 40 
60 00 

Si 80 

2 90 
60 00 
60 00 
15 00 

40 00 
60 00 
60 00 



36 80 



46 29 



50 00 



60 00 



Total. 



Expenditures. 



9389 76 

81 50 
185 10 

96 00 
173 47 

92 60 

81 50 
164 60 
173 45 
120 00 
144 00 
133 00 

97 00 
73 60 

163 40 
68 50 

136 17 

98 00 

164 85 
120 00 
116 00 
210 33 

137 00 



113 50 
168 02 
205 08 
115 50 
167 00 
154 45 

15195 
99 00 
208 20 
140 74 
130 90 

102 50 

180 80 

126 46 
83 00 
92 00 

100 60 

126 60 
104 50 
115 50 

162 75 
146 10 

4 00 

125 79 
188 83 
124 00 
176 50 
11 50 
140 50 

135 00 

163 17 
160 40 
171 00 

103 00 



Paid 

IiistruC' 

tort. • 



8169 83 

78 15 
154 65 

89 45 
142 72 

80 70 

71 25 

131 25 
128 40 

96 00 
103 40 
109 65 

87 39 
49 60 

132 15 
35 25 

100 87 

81 86 

139 00 

103 50 

95 00 

164 99 

111 00 



102 M 
128 27 
167 08 
93 45 
137 05 
113 95 

102 55 

80 75 
160 50 
123 59 
109 80 

92 39 

146 00 

91 90 
48 50 
70 75 

81 17 

99 50 

63 29 

89 65 

120 75 

109 85 



107 15 

161 05 

99 75 

146 35 



127 60 

110 96 
133 50 
127 77 
144 07 

83 87 



$1,78495 $7,71817 



Other 
Ex- 
penses. 



8220 43 

8 35 
30 45 

6 55 

30 75 
11 80 

10 25 
33 25 
45 05 

24 00 
40 60 
23 35 

9 61 
23 90 

31 25 
83 25 
36 30 
16 14 

25 85 
16 50 
21 00 
45 84 

26 00 



11 45 
39 75 
88 00 
22 05 

29 95 
10 50 

49 40 

18 25 
47 70 

17 15 
21 10 

10 11 

S4 SO 

84 50 
84 50 
21 25 

19 33 

27 00 

41 21 

25 85 

42 00 
86 25 

4 00 

18 64 
27 78 
24 25 

30 15 

11 50 

12 90 

24 04 
29 67 
32 63 

26 93 

19 13 



Total. 



¥389 76 

81 50 

185 10 

96 00 
173 47 

92 60 

81 60 
164 60 
173 45 
120 00 
144 00 
133 00 

97 00 
73 60 

163 40 
68 60 

186 17 

98 00 

164 85 
120 00 
116 00 
210 83 

137 00 

113 60 
163 02 
205 08 
115 50 
167 00 
154 45 

151 95 

99 00 
208 20 
140 74 
130 90 

102 60 

180 80 

126 48 
83 00 
92 00 

100 60 

126 50 
104 60 
115 60 

162 75 
146 10 

4 00 

125 79 
188 83 
124 00 
176 60 
11 50 
140 50 

135 00 

163 17 
160 40 
171 00 

103 00 



«6,03048,«1,68769 «7,71817 



* Including both compensation and expenses. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Table XXIII. 
Members of County Boards of School Examiners for the Year 1881-2. 



Counties, 



Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix. . 
Cheboygan. . 
Chippewa.. - 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 



Names. 



R. N. Marble, cliairman 

J. E. Fair, secretary 

D. McGregor \ 

J. W. Humphrey, chairman... 

P, A. Latta, secretary 

J.F.Taylor 

G. N, Benton, cliairman 

A. R. McDonald, secretary 

F, S. Dewey 

Mrs. M. M. Kellogg, chairman. 

C M. Ranger, secretary 

F.H.Thurston 

O.J. Foote, chairman 

E. L. Mason, secretary 

James Bendry 

C. B. Hall, chairman 

G. E. Bowers, secretary 

T, B. Diamond 

J. H. JSharpe, chairman 

J. J. Decker, secre tary 

M. R.Hartwell 

Lot Nevins, chairman 

A. L. Gridley, secretary 

Mrs. Rose Woodward 

H. C, Crosby, chairman 

J. C. Lawrence, secretary 

C.B. Groat 

H. J. Cook, chairman 

M. D. Campbell, secretary 

C.C.Lake 

H. A. Bunnell, chairman 

Ephraim Marble, secretary... 

Miss Clara B. Robertson 

M. Pemberton, chairman 

E. M. iStephenson, secretary. . 

D. B. Ferris 

A. W. Chew, chairman 

John Redpath, secretary 

William Harris.. 

Thomas Bentley, chairman... 

Frank Shepherd, secretary 

A. M. Gerow 

G. L, Trempe, chairman 

Thomas Ryan, secre tary 

E. S. B. Button 

G, J. Cummins, chairman 

D. E. Alward, secretary 

T.W.Averill 

8. W. Baker, chairman 

L. F. Conrad, secretary 

W. H. Brunson 

J. O. Hadley, chairman 

William Putnam, secretary... 
W. A. Masters 



OccupaUons. 



Lawyer 

Co. Treasurer 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Clergyman... 

Merchant 

Lawyer 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Merchant 

County Clerk 

Banker 

Lumberman.. 

Teacher 

Editor 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Clergyman .. 
Housekeeper. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman.. . 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman... 

Teacher 

Farmer 

C;lergyman... 

Farmer 

Printer 

Lawyer 

Physician 

Book-keeper. 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Editor 

Book-keeper. 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Clergyman... 
Lawyer 



Postoffice Addresses. 



Harrisville 

Harrisville 

Harrisville 

Wayland 

Allegan 

Douglas 

Alpena 

Alpena 

Alpena 

Mancelona 

Elk Rapids 

Central Lake... 

L'Anse 

L'Anse 

Baraga 

Hastfngs 

Hastings 

Delton 

Essexville 

Standish 

IMnconning 

Benzonia 

Benzouia 

Frankfort 

New Buffalo 

Benton Harbor. 

Niles 

Coldwater 

Quincy 

Union City 

Homer 

Marshall 

Albion 

Vandalla 

Cassopolis 

Cassopolis 

Burgess 

Boyne Falls 

Norwood , 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Sault 8 te. Marie. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Farwell 

Clare 

Harrison 

Ovid 

Wacousta 

St. Johns 

Grayling 

Grayling 

Grayling 



Tears 

when 

Terms 

Expire. 



1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1884 

1883 
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Table X.X111.— Continued. 



(Tountiea. 



Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet... — 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

G'd Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 



Names. 



C. J. Bellows, chairman 

A. R. Northup, secretary... 

Herman Winde 

J. L. Wagner, chairman 

Orr Schurtz, secretary 

Joseph Estabrook 

J. L. Morrice, chairman 

W. S. Potter, secretary 

A, L. Deuel... 

G, F. Brown, chairman 

E. D. Black, secretary 

A, E, Ransom 

Thomas Bowers, chairman. 

C. C. Foutch, secretary 

W.H.Cole 

S. G. Burkhead, chairman... 
C. J. Kneeland, secretary.., 
H. G.Reynolds 

F. L. Bristol, chairman 

I. N. Cowdry, secretary 

N. A. Richards 

Jerome Travis, chairman... 

W. A. Drake, secretary 

C.R. Coryell 

William Bath, chairman 

W. B. Northnp, secretary. . . 

C. W.Niles 

Q. A. Maynard, chairman... 

DeVere Hall, secretary 

A.E.Cook 

E. E. Granger, chairman 

J. J. Calkins, secretary 

Asa Rowe , 

J. W. Ewing, chairman 

J. H. Tibbitts, secretary 

C. L. Bemis 

D. E. Guiley, chairman 

C. M. Joslin, secretary 

C. R. Henry 

M. Devereaux, chairman 

Free Estee, secretary 

L.C.Griffith 

D, C. Pierce, chairman 

Eugene Miller, secretary... 

D. E. Haskins 

Ashley Clapp, chairman 

W. A. Anderson, secretary.. 

Geo. T.Hall 

J. W. Morley, chairman 

C. C. Jencks, secretary 

Warren Douglas 

W.M. Chapman, chairman.. 

E. A. Fletcher, secretary. . . 

G. A. Ranney 

F. H. Coe, chairman 

J. C. Dunstan, secretary 

Marshall Brinton 

D. A. Cornell, chairman 

F. E. Wit hey, secretary 

J.J. Nichoson 



Occupations. 



Physician 

Teacher.. 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Clergyman... 

Lawyer 

Clerk 

Teacher 

Editor 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Teacher...... 

Physician 

Farmer 

Clergyman... 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Book-keeper. 
Book-keeper. 

Physician 

Editor 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Teacher- 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Surveyor 

Merchant 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Contractor... 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 



PostoflSce AddresBea. 



Fa5'ette 

Escanaba 

Brampton 

Grand Ledge... 
Eaton Rapids.. 

Olivet 

Harbor Springs. 

Petoskey 

Harbor Springs 

Flint 

Davison 

Flushing 

Edenvilie 

Gladwin 

Gladwin 

Traverse City.. 
Traverse City.. 

Old Mission 

Ithaca 

Pompeii 

St. Louis 

North Adams.. 

Hillsdale 

Jonesville 

Houghton 

Hancock 

Calumet 

Bad Axe 

Caseville 

Sebewaing 

Dansville 

Leslie 

Mason 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Portland 

TawasCity 

East Tawas 

Au Sable 

Mount Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant 

Brooklyn 

Grass Lake 

Concord 

Oshtemo 

Kalamazoo 

Portage 

Kalkaska 

Kalkaska 

Lodi 

Lowell 

Grand Rapids.. 
Cannonsburg... 

Phoenix 

Central Mine... 
Delaware Mine. 

Chase 

Baldwin 

Deer Lake 



Tears 

when 

Terms 

Expire. 



1883 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1882 
1884 
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Table XXIII^-0>«^f»iw<f. 



Conn ties. 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lcoawee 

LiviDgston... 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason 



Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee' 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Nam««. 



F. S. Porter, chai rman 

Frank Mlllig, secretary 

C.n. May 

Mrs. M. A. W. Dunlap, ch'n... 
S. J. Hutchinson, secretary... 
W. H. Crowell 

D, A. Hammond, chairman... 

C D. West, secretary 

E.G.Walker 

G. A. Brown, chairman 

H. E. Reed, secretary 

Thof». Gordon, Jr 

W. H. Tucker, chairman 

Charles Connor, secretary. .. 

J.R. Bailey 

Frank Williams, chairman... 
O. D. Thompson, secretary ... 

Wesley Sears. 

A. M. Smith, chai rman 

Miss Mary A. Tibbitts,sec'y. 

James Dodd 

Daniel Malloy, chairman 

M. F. O'Donnell, secretary.. . 

John Dunlevy 

M. J. Whitney, chairman 

John Northmore, secretary. - 
Charles Kelsey 

E. P. Bidwell, chairman 

G, H. Blodgett, secretary 

S. V. Hill 

J. E. Nichol, chairman 

G. K. Malone, secretary 

P. M.Brown 

T. E. Holmes, chairman 

A. W. Bill, secre tary 

J.W.Bird 

Joseph Mayer, chairman 

T. W. Crissey, secretary 

H. G. Fountatne 

John Hulst, chairman 

Abraham Stout, secretary. .. 

A. D.Bell 

J. F. Gilday, chairman 

S. C. Randall, secretary 

J. R. Rogers 

S. F. Kennedy, chairman 

W. H. Utley, secretary 

E. P. Church 

John Hamilton, chairman 

Jonathan Wiggins, secretary 

August Bargelir 

R. J. Ti. Matthews, chairman. 

N. L. Downie, secretary 

S. M, Burgess 

E. H. Hi llman, chai rman 

Tyson Smith, secretary 

John ilarwood 

Clark Stanton, chairman 

T. S. Clark, secretary 

E.R. Webster 



Occaiwtiona. 



Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Housekeeper. 

Physician 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Physician 

Lawyer 

Physician 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Editor 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Fisherman... 

Teacher 

County Clerk 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Clergyman... 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Clergyman.. - 

Merchant 

Farmer 

Ed'r & T'ch'r. 

Farmer 

Teacher 

County Clerk 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Teaclier 

Teacher 

Clergyman... 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Clergyman... 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Lumberman.. 

Physician 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 



Poftoffice Add 



North Branch... 

Dryden 

ImlayCIty 

Traverse City... 

North port 

Maple City 

Blissfield 

Fairfield 

Adrian 

Brighton 

Howell 

Fowlerville 

Naubinway 

St. Ignace 

Mackinac 

Utica 

Romeo 

Mount Clemens.. 

Manistee 

Manistee 

Bear Lake 

St. James 

St. James 

St. James 

Negaunee 

Republic 

Marquette 

East Riv^rton... 

Ludington 

Ludington 

Morley 

Mecosta 

Big Rapids 

Spalding 

Menominee 

Menominee 

Midland 

Midland 

Midland 

Vogel Center ... 

Lake City 

Koy 

La Salle 

Dundee 

Willits 

Lakevlew 

Stanton 

Greenville 

Long Rapids 

Alpena. 

Otsego Lake 

Montague 

North Muskegon 

Fruitport 

Newaygo 

Newaygo 

Alleyton 

Holly 

Rose 

Pontiac 



when 

Terma 

Expire. 



1883 

1884 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1883 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

18S2 

1884 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1883 

18S4 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1884 
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Table :s:KIU.— Continued. 



Conntiefl. 



Oceana. 



Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.. 

Osceola , 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 
Boscoromon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



St. Joseph... 
Sanilac 



Schoolcraft-- . 
Shiawassee... 

Tuscola 

VanBuren.— 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Names. 



G. C. Myers, chairman 

Seth Edson, secretary 

Frank Van MIckle 

J. F. Gregg, chairman 

T. J. Stottle, Jr., secretary . .. 

J. L. Fraser 

N. W, Haire, chairman 

J. S. Monroe, secretary 

J. A.Bobb 

J. B. Sleezer, chairman 

J. G. Van Winkle, secretary... 
K.H.Woods •- 

B. E. Johnson, chairman 

S. H. Uagaman, secretary 

M.H. Colvin 

W.D.Hill, chairman 

A. A. Crane, secretary 

F. A. Baldwin 

A. W. Taylor, chairman 

J. F. Zwemer, secretary 

Mrs. A. V. Weatherwax 

W. E. Bennett, chairman 

Geo. Covey, Jr., secretary 

A.E. Banks 

G. F. Matthews, chairman 

G. L. Alexander, secretary 

M. F. Parker 

T. F. Casamer, chairman 

J. S. Goodman, secretary 

H.C.Tefflb 

Harvey Tappan, chairman 

H. C. Annes, secretary 

Darwin Drake 

J. W. Bentley, chairman 

David Howell, secretary 

J. G. Plowman 

J. A. Snody, chairman 

G. A. Parker, secretary 

C. L. Messer 

A. O. Black well, chairman 

G. K. Newcombe, secretary... 

J. B. Johnson 

G. W. Sickles, chairman 

G. R. Brandt, secretary 

W.D. Castle 

C, Q. Tappan, chairman 

A. C. Brower, secretary 

E. A. Brown 

H. M. Stout, chairman 

G. F. Burkett, secretary 

Henry Upton 

E. C. Warner, chairman 

Zelotes Truesdel, secretary. .. 

G. S. Wheeler 

J. E. W. Lumley, chairman... 

C. T. Grawn, secretary 

J. P. Reed 

H. M. Enos, chairman 

G. S. Hicks, secretary 

H. C. Foxworthy 



Occupations. 



Farmer 

Editor 

Druggist 
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Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 
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Teacher 
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Teacher 
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Teacher 
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Lumberman . 
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Teacher 
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Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 
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Teacher 
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Teacher 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Teacher 
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Teacher 
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Teacher 
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Roscommon 
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Three Rivers 
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Port Sanilac 

Marlette 

Onota 
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Thompson 

Gaines Station.-. 

Perry 

Bennington 

Vassar 

Caro 

May 

Bloomingdale 

Bangor 

Decatur 

Ypsilanti 

Ann Arbor 

Salem 

Spring wells 

Plymouth 

Rockwood 

Cadillac 

Sherman 

Manton 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OP REGENTS. 

Hon. Vabnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

SiB> — The annaal report of the Board of Regents, as required by the Legis- 
lature, under the provisions of the new statute — Act No. 206^ Session Laws of 
1881 — prepared by Regent Oeo. Duffield, committee, and adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Board held December 6, 1881, is herewith submitted : 

The past year has been one of almost unprecedented importance in the his- 
tory of the University. Seldom have greater educational interests been at 
stake in this or any sister commonwealth ; seldom have more substantial 
results been secured. The largely increased business of the Board has required 
more than twice the usual number of meetings. Each of the nine committees 
has had its full share of work, but the committee on buildings and grounds, 
and especially its indefatigable chairman, has found that the office of Re- 
gent for 1881-2 was no sinecure. 

Difficulties of long standing, to which most of the present Board fell unwill- 
ing heir, have been adjusted with a heavy balance of advantage on the side of 
the University. Unexpected questions of policy have arisen, that have 
been settled only after earnest and exhaustive discussion on the part of the 
several faculties and of the Regents themselves. Others equally important are 
even yet sub judice. The munificent appropriation by the Legislature of 
^160,000 for the much needed library building, and other permanent improve- 
ments, equally necessary, has thrown a largely increased responsibility upon 
the Board to see carefully to it that these welcome funds are judiciously 
expended. Nor has the least of their anxieties been occasioned by the deter- 
mined and Simultaneous attacks of sister universities to break the relations of 
the present admirable corps of professors and instructors, and transfer their 
services to Vermont, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

With no disposition whatever to magnify their office, but simply as the truth 
of current history, the Board would venture to congratulate the friends of 
education throughout the State on the achievements of 1880-1881. ''No per- 
sonal or selfish interest has divided the counsel" of the Board, ''or betrayed 
their judgment." Their voluminous minutes show that their action has been 
perfectly harmonious, and that only in a single instance (reluctantly given on 
the side of caution) has there been an equally divided vote. If in any case 
we have failed to retain the services of those we were sorry to lose, we are 
happy to have their testimony that they leave the University "Not in any hour 
of danger or of trouble, but in the full height of its great prosperity, remem- 
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bering it with affection and gratitude," proud of their long connection with it^ 
''and with full faith in the greatness and splendor of its future/"^ Most 
heartily do the Board reciprocate the kind words of Acting-President Frieze, 
as seen in his annual report to the Begents for the year ending June 30, 1881, 
which they also herewith present (Schedule A). They rejoice with him in the 
same confidence 'Hhat the University, having passed safely through the danger 
of her infancy, will now, in her mature strength and vigor, meet all further 
perils unharmed." They would even go a step further, and record their belief 
that the magnitude of educational interests in the present status of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan should in and of itself be amply sufficient to hold in com- 
plete abeyance all sectional or sectarian divisions, all partisan or political 
controversy, all hasty and ill-advised action, for all time to come. 

''Man cannot propose a higher and holier object for his study than educa- 
tion, and all that pertains to education," said Plato, in a passage the late 
President Tappan loved to quote. Wo also quote from the gifted President 
himself his prophetic utterance June 27, 1855: " Could we rear up in Michi- 
gan another Harvard or Yale, or better still, another University of Paris or 
Munich or Berlin, would it not be a title of honor for the State to be proud of, 
a public good which would invigorate our whole system of education and scat- 
ter its influence throughout the whole Northwest, nay, throughout our country, 
and give our State a preeminence which it could gain from nothing else ?'^' 
The prophecy has been fulfilled ; the day has declared it, and now that Michi- 
gan wears so proudly and so deservedly this greatly envied crown of honor, 
true to her patriotic motto, with sword and shield she will defend it to the last. 

Stakdikg Committees of the Board of Regekts fob 1880-1881. 

Executive Committee. — The President, Begents Cutcheou, Duffield, and 
Shearer. 

Finance Committee. — Begents Climie, Grosvenor, and E. C. Walker. 

Committee on Literary Department. — Begents Cutcheon, Duffield, and Qros- 
venor. 

Committee on Law Department. — Begents Van Biper, E. C. Walker, and 
Shearer. 

Committee on Medical Department, Homoeopathic College, and Dental School. — 
Begents Orosvenor, Climie, and Van Biper. 

Library Committee. — Begents Duffield, Cutcheon, S. S. Walker, and the 
President. 

Committee on Museum, School of Mines, and Astronomical Observatory. — 
Begents S. S. Walker, Van Biper, and Cutcheon. 

Committee on Chemical and Pharmaceutical Department. — Begents E. O. 
Walker, Shearer, and Duffield. 

Committee on Buildings and Grounds. — ^Begents Shearer, S. S. Walker, and 
Climie. 

The New Statute Belative to Beports. 

In making this annual report the Board of Begents find themselves under a 
new statute, viz. : Act ^206, Session Laws of 1881 : 

" The board of each State institution which is essentially educational in its 
character shall also annually, before the first of November, make out and pre- 
sent to the Superintendent of Public Instruction a manuscript report, showing, 

* Letter of Profeisor Tyler, Jane % 1881. 
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'^1. The condition of the educational interests of the institution. 

^* 2. The number and names of the various professors, tutors^ and instructors. 

*^ 3. The number of students or pupils in the several departments and the 
different classes. 

^'4. The courses of study pursued, and the books of instruction used. 

^'5. Such other information and suggestions as said board may deem impor- 
tant or the Superintendent of Public Instruction may request to embody in 
his annual report'^ 

The main difference between the act of 1881 and that in force previously is 
in placing the University on precisely the same footing as other State institu- 
tions, and calling for more thorough and circumstantial detail. Believing the 
new act to be just and equal, the Board in this report will endeavor in all 
respects to conform to its requirements, and thus insure that uniformity in 
annual reports which the Legislature has so long desired. 

Condition of the University. 

The '^condition of the educational interests'' in the University would seem 
to imply : 

1. Its actual condition as existing at the present moment ; 

2. Its relative condition as seen by comparison with the past; 

3. Its prospective condition as determined by various obvious considerations 
in reference to the future. 

These three points, properly covered, will show just where and what we are 
in the goodly fleet of Michigan institutions, and give to all who wish to look 
into these matters our latitude, longitude, and log. 

The actual condition of education in the University will be best seen by an 
outline sketch of the several departments into which it is now divided, and not 
merely by a statement in general terms. 

DEPAETMEirr OF LlTBRATUEE, SCIENCE, AND THE AeTS. 

The first in order, as originally the first in time, and ever, preeminently the 
first in relative importance, is the department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, which for the sake of brevity we shall style the Academic department. 
This is the sure barometer to indicate as nothing else can the maxi- 
mum we have attained in higher education. It is central, vital, indispens- 
able. To strengthen and perpetuate it, no pains should be spared, no 
proper expense withheld ; for just in this proportion are life and prosperity 
imparted to all the rest. It will be a proud day for this institution when every 
candidate for a degree in law or medicine, will be able at least to matriculate 
in the Academic department; a prouder yet, when such candidate shall be 
willing to achieve a regular literary degree. The thinking public already 
demand it ; students who are students indeed will as certainly demand it of 
themselves. 

Faculty of this Department. 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting-President, and Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature. 

Charles K. Adams, LL. D., Professor of History. 

Rev. Benjamin P. Cocker, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Psychology, Specu- 
lative Philosophy, and Philosophy of Beligion. 
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George S. Morris, Pb. D., Professor of Ethics, History of Philosophy and 
Logic. 

Albert B. Prescott^ M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and 
Pharmacy. 

Bey. Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of the Oreek Language and Lit* 
orature. 

Charles E. Oreene, A. M., G. E., Professor of Civil Engineering, 

Isaac N. Demmon, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric. 

Benjamin C. Burt, A. M., Assistant Professor of English and Bhetoric. 

William H. Pettee, A. M., Professor of Mineralogy, Economic Geology, and 
Mining Engineering. 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry. 

Mark W. Harrington, A. M., Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatory. 

Joseph B. Steere, Ph. B., Professor of Zoology and Curator of the Museum. 

Edward L. Walter, Ph. 1)., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature. 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Geology and Paleontology. 

William H. Payne, A. M., Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching. 

Charles E. Wead, A. M., Acting Professor of Physics. 

Albert H. Pattenglll, A. M., Associate Professor of Greek. 

Joseph B. Davis, C. E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

Wooster W. Beman, A. M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Charles N. Jones, A. B., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Elisha Jones, A. M., Associate Professor of Latin. 

Bichard Hudson, A. M., Assistant Professor of History. 

Yolney M. Spalding, A. M., Acting Professor of Botany. 

Otis C. Johnson, Assistant Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Assistant Professor of Physiology and Histology. 

Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Lecturer on Political Economy. 

Herbert Tuttle, A. M., Lecturer on International Law. 

P. B. B. DePont, A. B., B. S., Instructor in French and Secretary. 

Charles S. Denison, M. S., C. E., Assistant Professor in Engineering, Draw- 
ing, and Architecture. 

Alfred Hennequin, A. M., Instructor in French and German. 

Calvin Thomas, A. M., A^ssistant Professor in Modern Languages. 

Calvin B. Cadv, Instructor in Music. 

Charles M. Gayley, M. S., A. B., Instructor in Latin. 

Louisa Beed Stowell, M. S., Assistant in Microscopical Botany. 

Byron W. Cheever, A. M., M. D., Assistant in Quantitative Analysis and 
Assaying. 

Douglas A. Joy, E. M., M. D., Assistant in General Chemistry. 

George S. Ely, A. B., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Arthur W. Potter, Assistant in Mathematics. 

Geordie Z. Whitney, A. B., Assistant in Mathematics. 
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Courses of Instruction, and Text Books. 

I. THE CLASSICS. 



1. Gbeek. 



JjjBlBB.-^S^ens, 
Moods and Tenses.— Gtoodtoin. 
Xenophon's Symposium.— Winans. 
Demosthenes's Philippics. — Tyler. 
Euripides's Bacchee.'—Wechlein. 
Aristophanes's Birds. 
Demosthenes's De Corona.— 2/ Oo(iw. 
Homer's llitLd.—Di8tindorf. 
^schyloB's Agamemnon.— TToobey. 



QulntilitLn.-^JFriege. 
Horace. — Lincoln. 
Juvenal.— CTkwtf. 
FlBntuB.— 'Harrington. 



Earipides's Medea.— ^^2^. 
Homei's OdyBsey^r^Merrey. 
Sophodes's Electra.— Jtf5&. 
Arlstophanes's Froga.— Green. 
Sophodes's An tiff one. — Woolsey. 
A^istophanes^s Clouds.— i^eftdn. 
Plato's Phiedo.— TTa^^r. 
Lyric Poetry of the Greeks^— 7V^* 
History of Greek Literature^— J(f&&« 



2. Latik. 



Cicero's Letters.- TTaffon. 
Seneca's Morals. 

Cicero's Tascolan Disputations, Bk. L 
Virgil's ^neid.— JFVie^tf. 



3. Sanskbit. 



Elements of Sanskrit and Comparative Grammar. 
Elementar-buch der Sanskrit Sprache.— tSl^en^Isr. 
Kalopfikbv&nam, 3 booliis. 

Hitopadeca. 

K41id&sa's Qficnntal&. Actl. 

Glottology— Elements of the Science of Language. 

II. MATHEMATICS. 



Algebra (University)— Oftwy. 
Geometry " " 

Trigometry " ^ 

General Geometry and Calculus — Olney. 
Calculus— Courtenay. 



IN THB HIGHER BLBCTIVES. 

Doster's Determinants. 

Diff. and Int. Calculus— Pric^. 

Quaternions — Taite. 

Trilinear Coordinates— TFTiittoortA. 

Analytical Statics— ifircAer. 



in. MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

I. Fbbkgh. 



Grammar (Duffet's)— JTimn^gu^n. 

French Verbs ** 

Reading' Lessons ^' 

FrenchTronunciation *' 

Idiomatic French ^ 
Le Cidr—Comeille. 
Madame Tberese } 



L'Amie Fritz y 



-^Cfhatrain 



German Grammar— TFAitn^. 
German Reader '' 

Deutsche Lyrik— jBucA«^m. 
TttBBO— Goethe. 
Faust " 



Grammar.— Cttore. 



Grammar.— De Vere. 



Seraphi nt^^Sardou. 
Eugenie Grandet— JBafoac. 
Notre Dame de Paris— F<c(#r Httffo. 
Historical Grammar. 



2. German. 



Wilhelm Tell—Sehiller. 
Jungfrau von OrleBxia— Schiller. 
3 German Comedies— /Stosn^^er. 
Mina Von Barnbelm— Xo<«in^. 
Iphigenie— Goethe. 



3. Italian. 



4. Spanish. 
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IV. mSTOBY. 



History of England.— J5rfflfR 
History of the^nglish People. 

— cT". B, Oreen* 
History of Civilization in Earope. 

Constitutional History of United States. 

--Von HolBt. 



Political and Social History of Europe. 

— Lecture*. 
Political Institutions and Ideas.— Ztfc^ure* 
Political History of United States. 

\ -^Lectures. 

Elements of Constitutional Law.— Obolqr. 



V. PH^LOSOPHY. 

Elements of Logic.— «7>oon«. 

Hand-boSf of Pliilosophy. } " OocAw. 
Ontology.— X«c<ttr«». 

VL SCIENCE AND ART OP TEACHING. 

Education as a Science.— J3ain. 
Lectures on Teaching.— Payn«. 
Short History of Education.— Payn^. 



VII. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



Elementary.— Xtfctur^. 
Advanced. — Lectures, 



VIII. INTERNATIONAL LAW. 



Lectures by President Angell. 
In his absence by Mr. Tuttle. 

IX. PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Natural Philosophy.- De^cAane^, TranakOedby BvereU, 
Physics.- G^not, Translated by Atkinson. 
Elements of Physical Manipulation.— PicA^rto^. 
Inorganic Chemistry.— Jfi^fer. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Astronomy.— iV«t«com& and Eblden, 
Astronomy, Practical.— Zoom<«. 
Astronomy, Theoretical.— TTotoon. 
Meteorology.— Zootnis. 

X. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Manual of Geology.— Dana. 
Text-book of Mineralogy.— Dana. 

XI. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 



Key to N. A. Birds.- Con«. 
Manual of Vertebrates.— Jbrefan. 
Introduction to Study of Insects.— PacAkxrd 
Manual of Mollusca.— TToodu^are?. 
Skeleton and Teeth.— Oio^n. 



Anat. of Vertebrates.— Otoen. 
Syllabus with References.— TfincA«W. 
Manual of Geology.— Z)ana. 
Text-book of Geology.— X«Cotnp^. 



Instruction in elementary paleontology is given wholly by lectures and the use of 
specimens. 

Instruction in advanced paleontology is given in the form of aid to students in the 
laboratory who work with zeal and use a large number of books for study and refer- 
ence. 

Botany.— Be^^aj^. 

Physiology.— 5'row7e//. ' 
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Xn. DRAWING. 



Le tter-book.~ Copley, 
Topography.— 5m«A. 
Fortification and iStereotomy. — Mahan, 



Dc^riptive Geometry.— Church. 
Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 

^Warren. 



XIII. SURVEYING. 
Use of Transit and Level— Solar Ck>mpa88, Sextant, Etc., Field worlc. 

XiV. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 



Complete Practical Machinist. — Bose. 
Elements of Machine Design.— Unt^in. 
Machinery and Mill Worlc. 
Naval Architecture.— ZViearTeff. 



Civil Engineering.— l^anibjn. 
Graphics, I.,' II., III. — Greene. 
Descriptive Geometry.— CAurc A. 
Field-book for Engineers.— ^0ncA;9. 
Steam 'Engine.^lforthcote. 

XV. MUSIC. 

Tonic Sol Fa Standard Course Exercises. 

Fourth Music Reader of the Boston Public School System. 

Harmony and Counterpoint in Courses of Lectures. 

A very slight inspection of the foregoing list of studies and text-books will 
show that different lines of study by the student lead to the attainment of 
different degrees. Hence the general faculty of this department, without as 
yet losing its unity, or changing the nature of its organization, is itself prac- 
tically subdivided add organized for specific university work, so as to constitute 
four special faculties, viz. : 1. A Philosophic Faculty, including all philologi- 
cal studies in ancient and modern languages, logic, history, ontology, 
evidences of Christianity, etc., and preparing candidates for the degree of A. 
B. — ^Bachelor of Arts. 2. A Scientific Faculty, embracing the physical 
eciences and mathematics, to prepare students for the degree of B. S. — 
Bachelor of Science. 3. A Faculty of Engineering, embracing such courses of 
mathematics as may be necessary to give in future the title of Civil Engineer 
(C. E.) as a second and advanced degree. 4. A Faculty of Political Science, who 
shall either prepare the candidate for the degree of Ph. D. — Doctor of Philos- 
ophy—or such other title as may be finally agreed upon by the faculty and the 
Board of Regents, who now have this matter under careful consideration. 

This last faculty, as formally organized June 30, 1881, began their work of 
instruction at the opening of the present academic year, September 28, 1881. 

James B. Angell,LL. D., President, — International Law, Political Economy, 
History of Diplomacy. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting-President. 

Thomas M. Gooley, LL. D. — Constitutional Law and Administrative Law. 

Charles K. Adams, LL. D., Dean, — Political and Constitutional History. 

Edward L. Dunster, A. M., M. D. — Social Science. 

George S. Morris, Ph. D. — Political Ethics. 

Bichard Hudson, A. M. — Political and Constitutional History. 

Volney M. Spalding, A. M. — The Science of Forestry. 

Victor C. Vaughn, Ph. D., M. D. — Sanitary Science. 

Henry C. Adams, Ph. D. — Political Economy, Finance, and Statistics. 

There has been an urgent call of late for a course of studies of this kind, 
and while other universities are endeavoring to answer it, the peculiar facilities 
enjoyed by the University of Michigan would seem to indicate that she also 
might enter this new and promising field, with large and speedy success. 

Except in the case of the school of political science, however, there has as 
yet been no actual completion of such organization, by the Board of Begents, 
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of the Academic department^ into separate schools and faculties. Indeed it 
may be well for them to acknowledge in so many words, the Board have 
come to a very significant and far reaching epoch in the history of our highly 
prosperous University of Michigan. We stand at this moment in the presence 
of a proposed new departure, which would change the entire organization and 
character of the old Academic department, and put it on a different course from 
that on which it has been sailing, and from that of any other university in the 
land. The channel, in some respects, is very wide and promising, but as it is 
new, and hitherto unmapped and unsounded, we must come to a careful pause, 
and not give too much or too speedy heed to the voices on the shore. First, 
this departure should be thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, present and 
prospective, by the whole Academic faculty, and their final and unequivocal 
action, with their reasons for the same, be reported in full to the Board of 
Begents. Second, the Board themselves, fully alive and awake to the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved in such a radical change in the course of uni- 
versity instruction, are not disposed to be hasty in coming to a decision in this 
matter. As the case now stands the action of the entire Academic faculty is 
necessary to recommend any candidate as entitled to a degree. Should the 
Board grant a too ready acquiescence to the present drift and tendency of the 
current, and allow a mere fraction of the faculty to recommend the highest 
possible degrees, they will attempt an experiment, the prosperous issue of 
which none can now foresee. ^'Hitherto,'' it has recently been said, *^ every 
step in the history of the University has been a step in the right direction, and 
every movement has been justified by its results,'^ but this insures no infalli- 
bility for the future. When the step now proposed is confessedly so all im- 
portant, '^ that it must be answered with reference to the entire system of 
education in the State of Michigan,'^ we remember the safe old maxims, — 
^'better do nothing than do wrong,'^ ^*fest%na lente,'' It may appear in the end, 
that with some essential modifications, this is the natural and inevitable completion 
of an American university ; if so, when the Board have more light than they 
now have, they will be equally ready and willing to receive and adopt it. 

Nor is the faculty of political science the only addition that has been made 
to the Academic department. To that of civil and mining engineering haa 
been added the chair of mechanical engineering. Availing themselves of a 
United States law, enacted 1879, the Board, without increase of expenditure, 
have been able to secure the services of Mr. Mortimer E. Gooley, Assistant 
Engineer of the United States Navy, and graduate of the Naval school at 
Annapolis. Now that this department is fully equipped for work as never 
before, there is no need to go eLsewhore when equally thorough instruction can 
be found at home. 

The number and variety of the studies required in philosophy rendering it im- 
possible to give to any one study the full attention it demands, it was deemed 
expedient by the board to divide the said chair. Accordingly, at their June 
meeting, 1881, the title of Benjamin F. Cocker, D. D., LL. D., was changed to- 
that of Professor of Psychology, Speculative Philosophy, and Philosophy of 
Beligion (embracing Evidences of Christianity and Natural Theology), with a^ 
corresponding change and assignment of duties, and George S. Morris, Ph. D., 
late of this University, was appointed Professor of Ethics, History of Phil- 
osophy, and Logic. Thus more work can be done in those studies which are 
such an essential part of mental discipline, and a greater prominence given to- 
them in accordance with their daily increasing worth. 

The dropping of the words '^ Evidences of Christianity" from our calendar 
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haying given unwarrantable occasion to charge the Institution with being 
*^ unchristian and infidel/' Professor Frieze^ in his last annual report to the 
Eegents as Acting-President, has seen fit to meet and repel this charge once 
for all: '^'As I understand it, the University occupies, in respect to religion, 
the same ground with the State itself, and with all other institutions of the 
State. The State of Michigan is a Christian State, and her institutions are 
founded and governed upon Christian principles. Christianity, therefore, is 
not merely tolerated in the University, not merely not proscribed, but is unhes- 
itatingly honored and cherished." 

So the Board of Begents also understand it, and their action has ever been 
accordingly. Again, to adopt the language of the report: ''When there is 
scarcely an important chair, especially in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, that is not held by an earnest Christian man, it is 
impossible to see how the University can be accused of being unchristian,'' 

One of the most recent chairs in this department is '^ The Science and Art 
of Teaching." The aim of the Begents in providing such instruction was : 

1. To fit University students for the higher positions in the public school 
service. 

2. To secure to teaching the rights, prerogatives, and advantages of a pro- 
fession. • 

3. To give a more perfect unity to our State educational system, by bringing 
the secondary schools into closer relation with the University. 

So far this three-fold aim has been successful. In the first or practical 
course there were 41 students, in the second or theoretic course, 53 students, 
and 23 students attended both courses. Last year the two hour courses 
were raised to four hours each, and to the Greek, Latin, and French courses 
for teachers was added a course of physics. 

For further information as to chemistry and astronomy, mineralogy and 
geology, zo&logy and botany, surveying, drawing, music, eta, the Board would 
refer those interested to the report of Acting-President Frieze, the Calendar 
for 1880-81, and the Annual Announcements for 1881-2. 

By the aforesaid act 206 it is ateo required of the Board to '^report the num- 
ber of students in the different classes." To comply literally with this requi- 
sition is no longer possible. The word ''class," since the substitution of the 
24 courses for the old curriculum, the change of time, and the very large 
increase of elective courses, has become obsolete. Some students are in a 
"class " half a semester, some a whole, some take a study one day a week, some 
two, some four or five. According to the new arrangement a student may 
be in eight "classes" at the same time. The word class is a variable quantity 
every three months, and therefore cannot be defined. In fact the word has 
completely disappeared from the calendar for the simple reason that no such 
thing as the old "class" is now in existence. The only sense in which it is 
still possible to use the term is with reference to the years of matriculation and 
graduation, e. g.: 

Class entered 1877, graduating 1881 89 

" " 1878, " 1882 93 

" " 1879, " 1883 106 

" 1880, " 1884 - 194 

Total graduated 482 

Post graduates 10 

"492 
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Total matriculated^ 521, leaving a loss of 29 to be acconnted for by the ordi- 
nary casualties of stadent life. Of these four hundred and ninety-two, 

Number who pursued a Classical or A. B. course 237 

*' " '* a Latin or B. L, course J 103 

'* '* *' a Scientific or 0. E. course 66 

" " ** an English or B. L. course 30 

'* '* *' Select Studies 56 

In the absence of classes, therefore, the only method by which to conform to 
the requirements of act 206, as of the previous act, is to resort to classification. 
Accordingly the Board herewith present an elaborate schedule (Schedule B), 
prepared at their request by the secretary of the Academic faculty, and certified 
by him, showing the number of courses of study offered during the year in the 
several branches ; the number of students in each course, and the number of 
hours of recitation per week. This gives the work actually done, and is com- 
plete in all respects, except the number of hours employed by the several pro- 
fessors and instructors in actual teaching, in which there is a large variation : 
Professors, 4 — ^16 hours; assistant professors, 10 — ^20 hours; instructors, 16 — 
20 hours. 

DEPABTKBisrT OF Medicike akd Suboeby. 

Faculty, 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting-President. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, A. M., M. D., Dean, Professor of Pathology, and the 
Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 

Gorydon L. Ford, A. M., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and 
Pharmacy. 

George E. Frothingham, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, and Ophthal- 
mic and Aural Surgery, and Clinical Ophthalmology. 

Donald McLean, A. M., M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

Edward S. Dunster, A. M., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children and Clinical Oynsdcology. 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry. 

William I. Herdman, Ph. B., M. D., Assistant Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Victor C. Vanghan, Ph. D., M. D., Assistant Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Assistant Professor of Histology and Microscopy. 

Douglas A. Joy, M. D., Assistant in General Chemistry. 

George A. Hendricks, M. D., Curator of the Medical Museum of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. 

Charles Fremont Dight, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 

John G. Kennan, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Materia Medica and 
Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery and Clinical Ophthalmology. 

Lorin Hall, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children and Gynaecology. 

Thomas I. Sullivan, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery and Clini- 
cal Surgery. 
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(Jeorge F. Heath, M. D., Besident Physician aad Sargeou in the University 
Hospital. 

Texi'Boohs and Books of Reference. 

Akatohy. — Gray, Wilson, Darling, Ford's Qaestions on Anatomy, Histol- 
ogy, and Physiology. 

Histology, — StowelPs Manual, Frey's Compendium, Strieker. 

Physiology. — Foster, Dalton, Flint. For Reference — ^Kirke, Carpenter, 
Sanderson's Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory, Foster and Laugle/a 
Practical Physiology. 

Chemistry. — General Chemistry — Miller's Chemical Physics, Miller's Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, Eliot and Storer's Manaal of Chemistry. For Laboratory — 
Prescott's First Book in Qaalitatire Chemistry, Vanghan's Physiological 
Chemistry, Bose on Poisons, Wormley on Poisons, Woodman and Tidy. 

Materia Mbdica akd Therapeutics. — H. 0. Wood, Jr., Stills, Waring, 
Binger. Special Subjects — Headland on the Action of Medicines, Anstie on 
Stimnlants and Narcotics, National Dispensatory. 

Pathology akd Pathological Akatomy. — Green, Wagner, Paget, Will- 
iams's Principles. For Reference — ^Bokitansky, Virchow. 

Obstetrics. — Playfair, Leishmau, Byford. For Reference — Schroeder, 
Cazeanx, Hodge. Special Subjects — Tanner on Pregnancy, Barnes on Obstet- 
ic Operations, Eliot's Obstetric Clinic, Barker on Paerperal Diseases. 

Diseases of Wohek. — Thomas, Emmet, Goodele's Lessons in Gynaecology, 
Byford, Barnes. Special Subjects — Tilt on Uterine Therapeutics, Klob on 
Pathological Anatomy of the Female Sexual Organs, Peaslee on Ovariotomy, 
Sims on Uterine Surgery, Emmet on Vesico-Vaginal Fistula, Skene on Dis- 
eases of the Bladder and Urethra. 

Diseases of Children. — J. L. Smith, Vogel, Tanner, Meigs and Pepper. 
Special Subjects — Eustace Smith on the Wasting Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood, Combe on the Management of Infancy, Bouth on Infant Feeding, 
Holmes or Guersant on the Surgical Diseases of Children. 

Practice of Mbdicike. — Flint, Bristowe, Niemeyer, Boberts. Special 
Subj'ects and for Reference — Williams and Lebert on Consumption, Murchison 
on the Liver, Da Costa on Medical Diagnosis, Loomis on Physical Diagnosis, 
Aitken's Practice, Beynolds's System of Medicine, Ziemssen's Cyclopsadia. 

Surgery. — Syme (edited by McLean), Erichsen, Hamilton, Druitt. Spe- 
cial Subj'ects — Billroth on Surgical Pathology, Hamilton on Fractures and 
Dislocations, Bumstead on Venereal Diseases, Banney on Surgical Diagnosis, 
Sayre on Club Foot, Sir Henry Thompson or Gouley on Genito-Urinary Or- 
gans, 0. Henri Leonard on Bandaging. In Minor Surgery and Surgical 
Appliances — ^Bell, LeGros Clark, Annandale, Wales, Sargent. For Reference 
— Gross's System of Surgery, Agnew, Holmes's System of Surgery. 

Ophthalmology and Otology. — On the Eye — Scelberg Wells, Carter, 
Schweigger, Stellwag, Metz, Browne on the Ophthalmoscope. On the Ear — 
Boosa, Burnett's Treatise on the Ear. 

It gives the Board pleasure to state that this department is larger in numbers 
and more prosperous than ever. More thorough and systematic courses of in- 
struction in practical anatomy and other branches, are not to be found in the 
country. It is also due to this department, and especially to Professors Froth- 
ingham and Herdman, to congratulate them on the passage of Act No. 16, 1881, 
for which they have so long and efficiently labored. Not only has the act 
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relieved the Board of Begents from embarrassment, but it; lifted much unde- 
served odium from the University itself. It has fulfilled the expectation of the 
medical faculty, and bids fair to meet all the requirements for instruction in 
anatomy. Its provisions have been complied with promptly and cordially by 
all our State officers, and best of all, it has allayed the excited state of public 
feeling to an extent that leaves little further to be desired. 

Depabtment op Law. 
Faculty, 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting-President. 

James V. Campbell, LL. D,, Marshall Professor of Law. 

Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., Jay Professor of Law and Dean of the Faculty. 

Charles A. Kent, A. M., Fletcher Professor of Law. 

William P. Wells, A. M., absent on leave, Kent Professor of Law. 

Charles I. Walker, LL. D., tilling the chair of Kent Professor of Law, in 
the absence of Professor Wells. 

Alpheus Felch, LL. D., Tappan Professor of Law. 

This prominent department continues to enjoy the prosperity it has hitherto 
so well deserved. It still leads all the other professional schools in the number 
of its students, and this year, in connection with the school of political 
science, it received some special advantages that will help to render it more 
popular than ever. 

School op Phabmacy. 
FacuUy. 

James B. Angell, LL. D. President. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting-President. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, and Dean of the Faculty. 

George E. Frothingham, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, and Ophthal- 
mic and Aural Surgery and Clinical Ophthalmology. 

William H. Pettee, A. M., Professor of Mineralogy and Economic G-eology. 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry. 

Volney M. Spalding, A. M., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

Otis C. Johnson, A. M., Ph. C, Assistant Professor of applied Chemistry. 

Victor C. Vaughan, Ph. D., M. D., Assistant Professor of Medical Chemistry. 

Louisa Beed Stowell, M. S., Assistant in Microscopical Botany. 

Byron W. Cheever, A. M., M. D., Assistant in Quantitative Analysis and 
Assaying. 

'^ The design of this school is to qualify its graduates to become capable 
pharmacists, correct analysts, and competent manufacturers, and to give to its 
students the discipline of exact science." 

The recent enlargement of the Pharmacy Building affords the ample accom- 
modations so long desired by the increasing number of students, — as last re- 
ported, 2d year students, 37; 1st year students, 51; total, 88. 

At the meeting of the Begents in June last, Assistant Professor Preston B. 
Rose, M. D., presented his resignation which was accepted. 
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HOKCEOPATHIG MeDIGAL CoLLEOE. 

Faculty. 

James B. Augell> LL. D., President. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting-President. 

Edward G. Franklin, M. D., Professor of Burgery and Clinical Surgery, 
and Dean of the Faculty. 

Thomas P. Wilson, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Med- 
icine, Ophthalmology, and Otology. 

Henry C. Allen, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Medica and Clinical Medicine. 

Aaron R Wheeler, M. D., Kesident Physician in Homoeopathic Hospital. 

Frank H. Tyler, M. D., Assistant to Professor of Surgery. 

Addison Morgan. 

Seaver C. Koss. 

Text-Books and Books of Reference. 

Akatomy. — Gray, Wilson, Leidy, Darling, Strieker. 

Physiology. — Draper, Kirke, Dalton, Flint, Foster. For Reference — Car- 
penter, Sanderson's Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory, Foster and 
Langley's Practical Physiology. 

Chemistby. — General Chemistry — Miller's Chemical Physics, Miller's Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, Eliot and Storer's Manual of Chemistry. For Laboratory — 
Prescott's First Book in Qualitative Chemistry, Vaughan's Physiological 
Chemistry, Wormley on Poisons. 

Materia Medica and Thebapeutics. — Hahnemann's Organon, Materia 
Medica Pura, Chronic Diseases ; Herring's Condensed Materia Medica, Dun- 
ham's Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Johnson's Therapeutic Key; Gowper- 
thwaite, Jessen, Hempel and Arndt. For Reference — Allen's Encyclopsddia, 
Herring's Guiding Symptoms. 

Pathology and Pathological Anatomy. — Wagner, Green, Kindfleisch, 
Billroth, Paget, Williams's Principles. For Reference — Kokitansky, Virchow. 

Obstetbics. — Guernsey, Leadam, Bichardson, Playfair, Leishman, Marsden, 
Byford, Schroeder, Cazeaux, Hodge. Special Stibjects — ^Tanner on Pregnancy, 
Barnes on Obstetric Operations, Eliot's Obstetric Clinic. 

Diseases op Womek. — Ludlam, Eaton, Eggert, Guernsey, Thomas. 

Diseases of Childben. — Guernsey, Hartman, Duncan, Teste. Special 
Subjects — Eustace Smith on the Wasting Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 
Combe on the Management of Infancy, Bouth on Infant Feeding. 

Theoby and Pbacticb. — Baue, Baehr, Hughes, Lilienthal, Eoberts, Ait- 
ken. For Reference — Ziemssen's OyclopsBdia. 

SuBGEBY. — Franklin, Helmuth, Gilchrist, Erichsen. Special Subjects — 
Franklin on Spinal Diseases, Hamilton on Fractures and Dislocations, Keyes 
on Venereal Diseases, Sayre on Club Foot, Otis on the Genito-Urinary Dis- 
eases, Banney on Surgical Diagnosis. Minor Surgery and Surgical Appliances 
— Wales, Heath, C. Henri Leonard. For Reference — Gross's System of Sur- 
gery, Holmes's Surgery. 

Ophthalmology and Otology. — On the Eye — Angell, Allen, Norton, ScbI- 
berg Wells, Stellwag, Schweigger, Metz. On the Ear — Cooper, Boosa, Toyn- 
bee (with Hinton's Supplement). 

Ubinaby Physiology and Pathology. — Harley, Hassall, Beale, Parkes, 
Thudichum, Neubauer, Vogel. 

Physiological Chemistby. — Brunton's Handbook for the Physiological 
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Laboratory, Thudichum's Manual of Chemical Physiology. For Reference — 
Lehmaun's Physiological Chemistry. 

Whatever difficulties now exist, or have existed in this department, and 
whatever the reasons why there has not been a greater number of students, it i8 
but just to all parties to say that they cannot rightfully be ascribed to any want 
of generosity on the part of the Legislature, or of fairness on the part of the 
Begents in giving the Homoeopathic College all the advantages to which it is 
entitled. The Board, as such, has no preference for one school over the other, 
but earnestly desires to see both prosper to the full extent of their deserts. 

COLLEQE OF DeKTAL SuBQEBY. 

Faculty. 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Acting-President. 

Jonathan Taft, D. D. S., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Oi)era- 
tive Dentistry, and Dean of the Faculty. 

Corydou L. Ford, A. M., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

John A. Watling, D. D. S., Professor of Clinical and Mechanical Dentistry. 

William H. Dorrance, D. D. S., Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry and Dental 
Metallurgy. 

XT. D. Billmeyer, D. D. S., Assistant in Clinical Dentistry. 

Special Course. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. D., Dental Pathology. 

Donald McLean, M. D., Oral Surgery. 

Edward S. Dunster, M. D., Diseases of Women and Children with reference 
to the Teeth. 

George £. Frothingham, M. D., Dental Therapeutics. 

O. L. Field, D. D. S., will give Special Instruction in Continuous Gudol 
Work. 

Only as yet in the seventh annual course of instruction, the growth of this 
youngest of the sisterhood upon the campus has been so healthy and vigorons^ 
and withal so rapid, that the Board are equally satisfied as to its present con- 
dition and its permanent success. 

Total students, as last reported, 86. 

Additional Information. 

In accordance with other requirements of Act 206 of 1881, we also submit 
the following additional schedules : 

Schedule C, containing number and names of Professors, Assistant Profess- 
ors, Instructors, and their salaries. 

Schedule D, presenting an inventory of real and personal property belonging 
to the University of Michigan, Oct 1, 1881. 

Schedule E, containing the report of the Finance committee of receipts 
and disbursements for the year ending Sept. 30, 1881 ; and also an estimate 
of the receipts and disbursements for the year ending Sept. 30, 1882. 

Schedule F, which presents a summary of students, and a summary by states 
and departments. 
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Facilities fob Instructioit. 

With an observatory that, daring the last year, has maintained its own repu- 
tation and that of the University by the discovery of two comets ; with a gen- 
eral library and other libraries accessible to the students, amounting to 38,403 
volumes, and 8,423 unbound volumes and pamphlets ; with the large collection 
now in the new museum building, and which forms so great an attraction to 
visitors; with other museums and various laboratories for practical instruc- 
tion in physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, physiology, and dentis- 
try; our facilities for instruction, though not yet all that they should be, are 
far in advance of what they were a few years since. 

The completion of the new sewer will be of invaluable service to all the 
different departments, and proves that no bettor or moro seasonable appro- 
priation was ever made by the Legislature. 

Gifts. 

The University, since it is no longer an experiment, and especially since it 
has a museum and a library building, is beginning to be the recipient of private 
as well as of public favors. As with Harvard and Yale, the University of Michi- 
gan has now reached a point where the benefactors of education — the true rep- 
resentatives of American republican munificence — see that they can here invest 
their donations and legacies to good purpose, and enshrine their names where 
they can be longest and best remembered. 

The Board has said a good word, and one that is richly deserved, for our 
professors and instructors and the character and amount of their work. It 
gives us equal pleasure to add a similar word of commendation as to our stu- 
dents. There are indeed drones in all literary hives, but there are as few com- 
paratively at Ann Arbor as at any college or university with which we are 
acquainted. The spirit of the students is work, and we want none better. 

Hon. James B. Angell, President, temporarily absent as United States minis- 
ter to China, is now on his way home, and expects to return to his duties on or 
before February 1st, 1882. 

In the midst of our present great prosperity, we have recently been called 
to mourn the loss, in rapid succession, of some of our oldest and best benefac- 
tors, Governor Bagley, President Haven, Professor Williams, and President 
Tappan, — the true father and founder of the University ; they have all gone 
over to the great majority, but they will not be forgotten! The Board 
have already taken measures for an Li Memoriam worthy of them and of 
the institution they so dearly loved. 

HENRY S. FRIEZE, 

Acting-President. 
EDWARD 0. WALKER, 
BYRON M. OUTOHEON, 
SAMUEL S. WALKER, 
GEORGE DUFFIELD, 
JACOB J. VAN RIPER, 
JAMES SHEARER, 
EBENEZER 0. GROSVENOR. 
AUSTIN BLAIR. 
3 Regents. 
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PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of BegerUa : 

In presenting the report for the academic year just closed, my first words 
must be those of thanksgiving to the Author of all good for the continued and 
increasing prosperity of this University. The institution which in its first 
catalogue numbered fifty-three students, enrolls in the calendar of its fortieth 
year fifteen hundred and thirty-four. In the forty years of its existence it has 
met with many perils; but it has been brought to the end of them all, not 
only in safety, but with improved vitality and strength. We cannot hope that 
no storms await us in the future ; but we can trust with confidence that the 
University, having passed safely through the dangers of her infancy, will now, 
in her mature strength and vigor, meet all perils unharnled. Yet if there is 
one thing which more than any other animates the friends of the University 
with hope and confidence in its stability and advancement, it is the resolutioDj 
I may say the stern resolution, manifested by the people to elect to the regency 
none but men of eminent dignity and worth; none but men of distinguished, 
ability and of large experience ; men well known, not only to the State, but to 
the country ; men nominated to this high ofSce, not through any infiueiiceB of 
selfish ambition or personal interest, but with the sole and single purpose of 
promoting the welfare of an institution that the State recognizes and cher- 
ishes as one of the vital parts of the commonwealth. 

The last academic year has been fortunate on account of renewed manifesta- 
tions of the favor in which the University is held by the State, on account of 
largely increased attendance, and on account of internal progress, accom- 
panied with order and industry. 

In my last report your attention was called to several pressing needs of the 
University, the most urgent of which was a new building for the accommoda- 
tion of our general library. You were already too familiar with the inade- 
quacy and unfitness of the apartment at present employed, to require any proof 
from the faculties of the necessity of a change. But statements and argu- 
ments were needed with which you might be able to convince the Legislature 
that a real necessity existed, and that a large appropriation for this object 
could be reasonably asked for. Such statements were furnished by the 
committee on the library, by the dean of the law faculty, by the professor of 
history, and by the librarian ; and these in the hands of the special committee 
of the Board, together with its own presentation of the subject to the legisla- 
tive committees, secured to us a favorable hearing, and an appropriation of the 
whole amount asked for. 

This appropriation, with the addition of others, some of which were for 
special purposes, and others for the support of schools already created by virtue 
of legislative enactments, made the munificent amount of $160,000. When 
the representatives of the people respond thus generously to the appeals of 
the State institutions, we feel that there was justice in the remark of the 
lamented Governor Bagley, that the University could '^ safely rest on the bosom 
of the State." 

Proper steps were immediately taken by the building committee of the 
Begents to obtain plans and specifications for the proposed library building ; 
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and the design which has been finally adopted, that of Mr. Van Brunt, of 
Boston, an architect eminent for successful experience in planning and 
constructing buildings of this kind, is confidently believed by all who haye 
examined it with care, to be admirably adapted to the peculiar wants of this 
University. It is gratifying to add that the proposition which has been 
accepted by the Board, from one of the most experienced and most trustworthy 
contractors in the State, brings the cost of the building completely within the 
amount appropriated ; a result that is the more gratifying, as fears have been 
frequently expressed that a building in every respect such as was needed could 
not be erected within the limits of the appropriation. The foundations will be 
completed during the present season, and it is hoped that the new building 
will be ready to receive the library at the opening of the first semester of 1882. 

Of the other improvements on the grounds of the University, provided for 
by the minor appropriations above spoken of, the eye and ear ward, to be 
added to the University hospital, will be in readiness for the work of the 
ensuing semester; and the sewer, designed to give effectual drainage to the 
campus by connecting it with the river, is in rapid progress. 

By another enactment of the Legislature, the University hospitals are author- 
ized to afford accommodations to sick and diseased children brought for treat- 
ment from the State School at Ooldwater. 

Turning now to the internal operations of the University, I note first the 
organization of the new school of political science. I regard this step as one 
of great significance, on several accounts. First, it adds to the various courses 
of training in the University one that is loudly called for by the circumstances 
of the State and country. Precisely where government touches us most 
nearly, where our personal interests and conveniences are most affected by it, 
that is, in the subordinate and minor functions of administration, there we are 
continually suffering from the ignorance and unfitness of officials. Proper 
training for the duties of the public bureaus, and of the civil service in general^ 
is a necessity the more deeply felt as the business of the government becomes 
more extended and more vast and complicated. In some Earopean countries, 
particularly in France and Germany, provision has long been made for this 
branch of education. One of the earliest schools of this kind, if not the 
oldest, was organized in the University of Tiibingen. I became well acquainted, 
when residing in that city ten years ago, with the dean of the faculty of this 
achool, who was also in charge of the department of '^ Forest culture,'' or 
'^Forestry," in the same school. And I observed that the work of this pro- 
fessor and of his faculty had a more immediate and practical bearing on the 
social interests of the kingdom in which it is situated than any other depart- 
ment of that University. From no other faculty, at least, does the community 
derive more immediate and real benefit. The successful experience of other 
lands assures us of the advantages to be derived from the organization of such 
schools in American universities, and encourages us to believe that in our own 
case we are taking a step in the right direction.. It may turn out, indeed, that 
education and fitness will have no more to do with civil appointments in the 
future than in the past, and that schools of political science, so far as they 
have a professional or technical character, in aiming to train men for the civil 
6ervice, will secure a state of things no better than that which already exists. 
Let us hope, however, that public opinion will at length demand a reform. 

But second, this school has another object in view quite as important as the 
improvement of the civil service, and of no less general interest. It would be 
a grave mistake to suppose that its purpose is to educate exclusively and spe- 
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cifically for the public seryice. It aims to give its students a large and thor- 
ough preparation for the duties that will deyolve upon them as citizens and 
members of society. It opens to them a wide range of history wherein thej 
may learn to estimate aright the conditions either of social good or of social 
evil, the conditions of national prosperity or of national ruin. The courses 
offered to them in jurisprudence^ in constitutional law and history, in legisla- 
tiye and parliamentary forms, and in administrative methods and usages, are 
designed to fit them for those public duties to which every citizen is liable to be 
called. There are also studies in political economy and international law, and 
studies in sanitary science, all combining with the rest to make up a coarse of 
advanced and practical education which can hardly fail to make those wha 
pursue it to the end, intelligent and useful citizens and members of society. 

Third, the condition which requires that those who enter upon these studies 
shall have previously completed all the required studies of some one of th& 
academic courses, in other words, shall have reached the end of what is com- 
monly termed ''the Sophomore year,'' will have the effect to make that period, 
so far as relates to this school, the point of separation between the secondary 
and the higher, or university education. And, therefore, very properly, it 
seems to me, the degree which the student receives on passing the final examin- 
ation of this school, should be the distinctively university degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Fourth, it necessarily follows that the same period should be adopted as the 
point of separation between the required or secondary work and the advanced 
or university work in all other branches or departments of study ; that is, in 
philosophy, in philology, in literature, and in the mathematical and natural; 
sciences, not less than in the political and economical sciences. The same* 
point of departure has already been established in the school of engineering. 
It also follows that all these other advanced courses of study, just as in the 
school of political science, should end in the higher degrees. 

Fifth, as a logical consequence, these several classes of advanced or univer- 
sity courses would be grouped or associated according to their affinities, and 
conducted by special faculties, organized, like that of political science, in con- 
nection with the department of literature, science, and the arts. The studies 
in civil, mining, and mechanical engineering are already grouped in this way, 
and the officers in charge of them are virtually a faculty of a school of engi- 
neering. The other classes of studies would naturally be combined, according 
to the usual university classification, under faculties of philosophy and of 
science. The department of literature, science, and the arts would thus, with-^ 
out losing its unity, or changing its general organization, be subdivided and 
organized for specific university work, so as to constitute four special faculties, 
namely: a philosophical faculty, ascientificfaculty, a faculty of engineering, and 
a faculty of political science. Such, in fact, is the division of studies and facul- 
ties already existing in some of the best universities of the world. Nothing, I 
believe, can better promote the proper work of the University, give more effi- 
ciency to its teaching, and more rapidly secure to it the character to which it 
aspires, than the completion of such an organization. 

Is it wise and proper to terminate the secondary or gymnasial training at the- 
end of the second academic year? Is it right confer an advanced or university 
degree after three years of university work, or as things now are, at the end 
of the fifth year of residence? These questions must he answered with ref^ 
erence to the educational system of Michigan. 

If there existed in this country a national System of education, the time- 
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and attainment necessary for the saecessive stages of that education would 
be fixed by the laws of that system. But as there is no national system, and as 
very few even of the individual States have any complete system, the State of 
Michigan, which has aimed from the beginning to build up and maintain a 
complete system of public instruction, must establish for herself all the con- 
ditions of progress in that system through all the successive stages from the 
first to the last. The question for us, then, is : Where and when in the State 
system of Michigan should secondary or prescribed education terminate, and 
where should the special or higher university work begin? In France the 
secondary education ends with the lyceum, when the student has reached his 
eighteenth or nineteenth year ; and it is then that he receives the Bachelor's 
diploma in letters or science. For in France the title of Bachelor of Arts is 
not employed. In Germany it is the gymnasium which performs the whole 
work of the secondary education. At the age of nearly nineteen the student 
proceeds from the gymnasium to the university, and immediately enters upon 
professional or special university studies. In our State system the high school 
€omes quite near to the French lyceum in its work of secondary instruction. 
It leaves the graduate one year short, perhaps, of the attainment of the grad- 
uate of the lyceum, and still farther behind the graduate of the German 
gymnasium. If it were possible to add one year to the course in our high 
schools, the secondary work could be completed in these quite as perfectly as 
in the French lyceum, though less perfectly than in the gymnasium. And if 
such an advancement could be made in the work of our high schools, the work 
of the University would be much more effective, not to say much less expensive. 
Also, the State system would thus be made perfect, the high schools assuming 
the whole of their proper work, that is, the secondary education, and the 
University being relieved of all that is not strictly of a university character. 
Thus the youth of our State, completing their prescribed studies in the high 
school at the age of nineteen or twenty, would enter at once upon the studies 
that lead to the higher degrees. 

But it is not probable that our high schools will add to their courses that 
part of the secondary work which at present is done by the University. The 
prescribed or '* required studies'' for many years to come will be completed in 
the first two years of residence at the University. 

The answer, therefore, to the first question is this: In the Michigan 
system, for the present at least, the secondary education must be completed, 
not in the high school, but in the University, and end with the ^^ required 
studies," or about two years after matriculation. The age at which the youth 
of Michigan pass from the secondary to the higher work in the University is 
a little upwards of twenty. Thus they are about two years older than German 
students at the same stage of education. There is, therefore, no reason to 
fear that in giving our students at this point perfect university privileges, that 
is, perfect freedom of choice in studies and amount of work, we incur any 
risk of lowering the standard of the higher education ; unless, indeed, our 
American youth are supposed to have so much less capacity for attainment and 
so much less maturity of judgyient that they cannot be trusted at twenty or 
twenty-one with the freedom accorded to the German student at eighteen or 
nineteen. 

And what an immense advantage would be secured to our public instruction 
if this same stage of advancement were established as the line of separation, 
not only between the secondary and the higher education in literature, science, 
and philosophy, but also between the secondary education and that of the pro- 
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fessional schools, if these latter were to require all candidates for professional 
degrees to complete some one of the foar plans of required studies in the high 
school and unviersity, generally embracing the first two years of study in the 
literary department, before entering upon the work of the technical or profes- 
sional school. Our system would then be complete and systematic. The pro- 
fessional education would then stand where it ought to have been placed at the 
first ; on the same level of intellectual attainment as that of the literary 
department. Whether prepared in the classical or non-classical courses of 
study, the students of all departments of the University would have passed 
through the same period in preliminary training, completing some form of 
secondary education, and, at the end of their university work, would have 
reached a degree of attainment equal in amount, however different in kind. 

If this amount of attainment, and this only were required, no injustice or 
hardship could possibly be complained of on the part of candidates for the 
professional degrees. Such a requirement would be entirely reasonable if we 
consider the opportunities afforded by our preparatory schools, and by the first 
two years of the academic department of the University. To demand more 
than this, that is, to require of the professional student a preparation of four 
years in ''college," after the work of the grammar and high schools, I think 
would be injustice and hardship. 

And just here, no doubt, our traditional collegiate course of four years was 
ill-adapted to the educational circumstances and wants of the country, or at 
least to those of Michigan. Our youth could not be expected, in a region but 
recently settled, and still imperfectly developed in resources and industries, 
where all the circumstances of life stimulated the new population to intense 
activity, to devote more years to scholarly preparation than are asked of the 
youth of Germany, England, and France. If long years of study can be 
properly demanded anywhere, preliminary to the special training for the pro- 
fessions, certainly it would be of the youth of tho&ie older countries, where 
men have abundant leisure, rather than in these western lands where 'Himeis 
money." But the German youth regularly enter upon their professional 
studies in the university at the age of eighteen or nineteen.* How then, can 
our Michigan student be expected to wait until he is twenty-four? But this 
would be the case if he were not permitted to take up the study of law or 
medicine before the completion of the four years of college work preliminary 
to the Bachelor's degree. The Americati student, particularly the western 
student, of average means and opportunities, could not comply with such a 
requirement, if it existed. Medical and law schools cannot justly demand it. 
It cannot be insisted upon even by schools of theology. Hence a large major- 
ity of the students in our professional schools, and especially in our western 
schools, are admitted either with very slight academic preparation or without 
any preparation whatever. The professional schools cannot be excused for 
admitting students without respectable preparation. They should insist at 
least upon that afforded by the high school, but they cannot be censured for 
not requiring a preparation of four years in addition to that of the high school.. 

If we were just entering upon our history as a State, just laying out the 
plan of our public education in the light of past experience, and with the 
prospect of unlimited means, we should probably agree upon a system substan- 
tially as follows: There would be primary, grammar, and high schools, with 
studies well systematized, uniform in their grade, and logically progressive. 

*See Matthew Arnold: Higher Schools and Uniyersities in Germany, page 9. 
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As experience shows that the secondary edncation, if left entirely to either 
local action or private enterprise, is always unstable and unequal, the State 
itself should make provision in the constitution, just as in the case of primary 
schools, so also for the aid of high schools, by contributing to every city or 
combination of districts which will organize such a school, a certain proportion 
of the expense from the public funds. These high schools would embrace 
in their courses all the legitimate work of the secondary education. They 
would do work of the same grade as that of the French lyceum or of the 
German gymnasium, only somewhat more varied and comprehensive. If any 
Bachelor's degrees were conferred they would be conferred at the end of this 
secondary course, as in France. If not conferred at this period I would fol- 
low the German schools in omitting them altogether. Our Michigan student 
thus prepared in the high school work of six or seven years instead of three or 
four as at present, and with his certificate of proficiency in either classical or 
non-classical required studies, would enter with equal advantage either of the 
departments of the University. The University, as now, would be the key- 
stone of the system, but it would be no longer encumbered with any of the 
work of secondary education. All its resources, all its labor, would be 
expended upon the legitimate work o( a genuine university. In general the 
minimum of residence at the University required for a degree would be three 
years, as at Oxford or at Leipzig, instead of four as at Harvard and at Yale, and 
the degrees conferred would be those that properly mark the close of univer- 
sity studies and successful examinations : The Master's degree in arts, the 
Doctor's degree in philosophy, and those which are called professional degrees. 
Of course in the general plan of educatipn for the State, provision should be 
made for normal schools and for industrial schools, unless such were to bo 
embraced in the University itself. 

If some such comprehensive and harmonious scheme could have been 
adopted at the beginning, especially if that part of it which relates to high 
school work and the University could have been adopted, and if all depart- 
ments of the University could thus have been guarded forever against the 
evils of inadequate preparation, we might, indeed, at least for a time, perhaps 
even to the present time, have seen much smaller numbers entering our halls 
and bearing away our diplomas, but the results of our work in all depart- 
ments, and as a whole, would have been more uniformly solid and 
satisfactory, and have told more effectually upon the culture and intellectual 
advancement, as well as upon the social well-being of the large community 
which is reached by the influences of the University. This is what might 
have been. The failure to make such a cautious beginning of work so as to 
admit at the very first opening of the professional schools only such students 
as could pass a reasonably severe examination, is, no doubt, matter of regret 
in many institutions beside this, but few, however, arc taking such efficient 
steps to retrieve the error. 

The University, while inheriting the large amount of w^ork in secondary 
instruction, entailed upon it, not indeed so much by the fault of the State 
pioneers, as by the habits of the times and the power of existing traditions, 
not to say the authority of old institutions, is gradually reducing this second- 
ary work to a minimum and enlarging her higher work in the way of original 
research and production. And not the least encouraging movement is that of 
the professional faculties, not only in greatly extending the time, and elevat- 
ing the requirements for their diplomas, but also in instituting entrance exam- 
inations requiring at least some degree of school preparation for admission. 
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This examination will be more exacting from year to year, and we hope the 
time will come when an amount of attainment will be insisted apon here snch 
as we now propose, as the condition of entering upon the courses for all 
higher degrees; that is, the preliminary or secondary education attained by 
our students at the end of the second year of the literary and scientific 
courses. I trust that all the faculties of the University and all who have 
any authority or influence in the institution, will recognize the wisdom and 
necessity of this movement, and heartily cooperate in raising the preparation 
for admission, as well as that for graduation in all departments and schools 
throughout the University, to one and the same level. It is a great pleas- 
ure to see large numbers thronging our doors, — we cannot deny it, — but we 
should endeavor to put a higher estimate upon good work, and think less of 
numbers. 

Is it proper and creditable to confer the higher degrees and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy after a residence of five years at the University? This 
was the second question suggested by the conditions of admission and gradua- 
tion proposed by our new school. I scarcely need remark, in the first place^ 
that the answer to this question depends very much upon what is required 
and accomplished in these five years; upon the amount of work exacted, 
and the attainment ascertained by stringent examinations. If the attainment 
made is proved to the satisfaction of intelligent, competent and faithfal 
examiners to be sufficient, the degree can properly be conferred, not only 
after five years' residence, but even after four, or less. If these conditions be 
not observed, if the attainment be not proved, the degree is good for nothing 
oven at the end of ten years or of twenty. 

What are degrees and what do they signify? They were first introduced into 
the mediaeval universities as titles, not of honor merely, but in a quite literal 
sense. Master and Doctor both signified teacher. The title bestowed indi- 
cated both the ability and the authority to teach. The original decree was that 
of Doctor of Laws, instituted at the University of Bologna in the twelfth 
century. The University of Paris soon adopted this, and also added the 
degrees of Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Philosophy or Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Medicine. The universities of England and other countries fol- 
lowed the example of France and Italy, and made these degrees the certificates 
of proficiency in the studies of the several faculties. The degree of Bachelor 
was introduced to mark the close of the education preliminary to the special 
studies for the degree of Master. The title of Master was synonymous with 
that of Doctor.* In the course of time the universities of France and Eng- 
land ceased to use the title of Doctor of Philosophy, retaining only that of 
Master of Arts, while Grermany either gave up the latter title or embodied in it 
the diploma of the Doctor of Philosophy. Meantime the university degrees 
had lost their original significance as certificates of ability and authority to 
teach, and had come to certify only that the graduate had made the 
required attainment and passed his examinations in the specific work of the 
faculty granting the diploma. In time, also, the practice was introduced of 
conferring all these titles, except that of Doctor of Medicine, upon persons of 
distinction without examination, and as tokens of esteem and honor. In Ger- 
many and England the degrees in arts and philosophy, the '^Bachelor" and 
''Master of Arts," and the "Doctor of Philosophy,'^ have had widely differ- 
ent histories. In the English universities the candidate for '' Bachelor of 

* Doctor PhUosophte LiberaUum Artirnn Mftglster. 
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Arts" goes through all the essential studies and examiuatious of the univer- 
fiity education, and obtains all the honors, leaving the '' Master of Arts" almost 
an empty title, and without additional significance.* In Germany, on the 
contrary, and I think fortunately, the ** Bachelor of Arts" long ago disap- 
peared, and all successful examinations in letters, science, and philosophy are 
certified by the diploma of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Thus, at the English universities, the Master's degree has long ceased to be 
conferred as the immediate reward of study and successful examination; it is 
given '*in course," as we express it, three years after the Bachelor's degree, 
and with the three conditions of not dying in the meantime, of keeping one's 
name on some college register, and of paying the regular fee.f But the degree 
at Oxford and Cambridge has this value, that after it is paid for and received, 
the Master has the right to vote in the university convocations. { This prac- 
tice of the English universities, of conferring their highest literary degree 
without study and examination, three years after graduation with the lower 
degree, was adopted by all the colleges of America, and is still very generally 
retained. Here, however, it seldom confers, as at Oxford and Cambridge, any 
suffrage in college affairs, and, except in those few institutions which have 
ceased to bestow it on the mere conditions of existence and the payment of the 
fee, and which demand work and examination, it is a perfectly empty title. 

Two facts are quite evident: the Academic degrees both in England and 
in America have lost much of their significance and dignity; and this loss or 
want of significance is not originally chargeable, as many suppose, to the 
younger or western institutions of America, but to the practices and the exam- 
ple of the older and more venerable universities both of England and of 
America. 

The University of Michigan was one of the fii:st to abandon the giving of the 
second degree on the easy terms established by tradition. After reasonable 
notice to the alumni, we ceased to give the degree of Master ''in course," and 
now make it the certificate of actual attainment. 

I now think it would have been just and wise to have substituted the title of 
Master for that of Bachelor at the end of the old established four-years course, 
and to have given up altogether the title of Bachelor. This latter, as we have 
seen, carries with it in England and almost everywhere in America, the degree 
of Master.! The very fact that the faculties have so universally regarded the 
conferring of the Bachelor's diploma as a guarantee and pledge of the Mas- 
ter's, is an acknowledgment on the part of the very highest authorities that 
the BachcIoi*'s attainments are all that can be demanded for the Master's 
degree; in other words, an acknowledgment that the Bachelor's diploma has 
usurped the place of the Master's. If they have come to be absolute equiva- 

* '* Preparation for the degree of Bachelor of Arts is the principal end of the present university 
studies." Huber and Newman: English Universities, Vol. II, page 85S. " These degrees [in Arts] 
are two, those of Bachelor and Master. The former of these only is obtained by examinaUon, the 
latter is a mere matter of time and money." Rogers : Education m Oxford, page 80. 

t ** Those who are afterwards [after being graduated Bachelors] desirous of taking their Mas. 
ter*s degree, have only to keep their names *on the college books.* and to present themselves again 
after a lapse of three years and a residence at the university ox about tnree weeks.'*— Huber and 
Newman. II., page 868. **The degree of Master of Arts, which may be taken three years after that 
of Bachelor, provided the name of the Bachelor is continually on the books of some college or hall 
during the interval, and the dues to the university or college are paid, is a mere alEair of money. 
It costs 122."— Rogers, page 47. The ineretued /<»eilUi99 of travel tSfcrded hy the railway e home iti" 
creased the numt}er of Maeter'e degreee eonf erred at Oa/ora.— See Rogers, page 80. 

X ** This assembly I the convocation] censisted originally of the real teachers and heads of the 
houses; but all its functions were soon imparted with the Master's degree to a great number of 
persoils who had no connection with the academic teaching or discipline.**- Huber and Newman, 
vol. IL, page 148b "All the powers and firanchises of the university are lodged in convocation, that 
is. the Masters of Arts and Doctors," etc.— Rogers, page 47. 

n See Matthew Arnold, page 280. 
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lentSy certainly one of them is superflnous. Only one is genuine ; the other is 
a sham. Which of the two shonld have been set asidd? Undoubtedly that 
which has been thrust forward beyond its original and legitimate place. Un- 
doubtedly, in justice, and even honesty, the candidate should have received, 
immediately on passing his final examination, that Master's certificate or 
diploma, which three years later the authorities publicly acknowledged he had 
fairly won. 

About thirty-five years ago, that eminent educator and college president. 
Doctor Francis Wayland, after long and earnest study both of English and of 
American colleges, and of their present deficiencies, in considering the mat- 
ter of academic degrees came to this very conclusion : that the Master's degree 
should be given at the time when it was virtually acknowledged to be due ; 
namely, at the time when the candidate received that Bachelor's diploma 
which was held as a kind of mortgage security for the second degree. If no 
additional study and examinations were required for the Master's degree, cer- 
tainly, said he, it must be that the faculties had found the Bachelor's qualifi* 
cations all sufficient for both degrees. Why, then, require him to wait three 
years for that which the whole college world regarded as already justly dae? 
Why not at once give him the distinction which he had deserved, and which 
could never be of so much significance and help to the graduate as at the 
moment when he launches from college into the great world ? And so Dr« 
Wayland promulgated his belief, and made the proposed innovation in the 
University over which he presided. But the proposal to depart from the old 
tradition, and to get rid of an absurd practice, met with clamorous opposition 
from all conservative collegians. The Mastei-'s degree, which was everywhere 
conferred for the price of the parchment, would lose its importance and dig- 
nity. What, cheapen the Master's degree ! President Wayland, who devoted 
his life to the advancement of academic education, in proposing to make thia 
degree mean something instead of absolutely nothing, was lowering its value I 
Unhappily ho cast his good and great ideas upon a rugged soil of prejudice, 
and they failed to bear fruit. He was in advance of his time, and he died too 
early. One of his ideas, that of establishing coordinate courses of study by 
the side of those fixed by custom, made its way to this University in its early 
days, and was embodied in its organization in 1852. Well would it have been 
if his solution of the question of degrees had been adopted at the same time. 
Then should wo have had an incentive continually operating to bring up our 
work to a university standard ; to elevate the style and tone of our teaching 
and scholarship towards the ideal held up before us by the requirements of a 
genuine Master's degree. For that degree would have been used no longer like- 
some old ensign kept for show amidst other antiquarian rubbish, but would 
have stood at the summit of our pathway with the motto, ^'Gome up higher." 

And this is precisely what Germany has done. This is precisely the position 
and influence of its academic degree. Betaining the title of Doctor of Philos 
ophy in preference to that of Master of Arts, Oermany has made it the symbol 
of the best and highest education in her power to bestow, within the aver- 
age period of life to which education is necessarily, naturally, and historically 
limited. This symbol of the highest attainment has not and cannot have any 
absolute value. A hundred years ago it indicated a lower degree of acquire- 
ments than that of which it is the exponent at the present day.* Held np^ 
as the standard of the most advanced education, it has advanced higher 

* Matthew Arnold, pages 46-47. 
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and higher with the development and advancement of the whole educational 
work. 

And Bnch is the proper and logical course for every country and every State 
to pursue, and such a course, without the least doubt, should be adopted by us 
in Michigan. We must fix the right degree in the right place. We must fix 
upon a highest degree, and make it mean, as the German universities did a 
hundred years ago, and as they do now, the best and highest education in our 
power to bestow. Then can we gradually build up the work, as they have 
done, to higher levels, and the academic symbol or degree, which indicates the 
excellence of that work, will always stand relatively in the same place, will 
always be rising in worth and dignity with the character of the education of 
which it is designed to be, not, indeed, the reward, but the true and trust- 
worthy certificate. 

The effort of two or three universities in America to give the Master's 
degree a real significance by awarding it only for ''post-graduate '^ studies, 
cannot avail to alter its general value and dignity determined by the usages 
of Oxford and Cambridge and the multitude of colleges and universities 
in America. In short, what the Bachelor's degree is worth the Master's 
is worth. 

And while the Master's degree is thus given almost everywhere ''in course," 
and of course, it can hardly be expected tliat the offer of the same degree as 
an inducement to severe post-graduate study can tempt any considerable num- 
ber of candidates to reside at the University. And in fact, the success of this 
plan for building up university education, after a trial of twenty years, is by 
no means encouraging. Why should a graduate labor a year or two for a title 
which the graduate of Oxford and of almost every college in America can 
get on showing his Bachelor's diploma and paying his fees? 

Far be it from me to disparage the value of the education of which these 
now equivalent degrees are the exponent. I believe that the attainments nec- 
essary to pass the final examinations, not only at the English universities, b^t 
at Yale, Harvard, Brown, and several other American institutions, fully justify 
the award'of the Master's degree, and therefore that that degree could prop- 
erly be awarded, as Dr. Wayland proposed, whenever those examinations are 
passed, and not three years later with the show of some added worth and dig- 
nity which do not exist. 

If, therefore, the more enterprising graduates, and those who have time and 
means, could be induced by the hope of another degree, one of real signifi- 
cance, to add another year, or occasionally two years, to their university resi- 
dence, for the sake of still higher attainment and culture, undoubtedly a great 
advance could be made in university work. 

It is to be regretted that the degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been intro- 
duced into American institutions. Germany and the countries which adopted 
the German plan of university education had fairly won the right to hold 
that degree as peculiarly their own. American universities should either have 
united in correcting the wrong use of the Master's degree, and in restoring its 
value, or else in the adoption of some new and distinctive degree. But as 
they have assumed the right to confer the German degree, and already for 
many years have exercised that right, the only question that remains is, on 
what terms can the degree be creditably and properly awarded? 

In the German universities the student can take his examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy when he has attended lectures three years ; 
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that is, at the end of the thinl year from the gymnasium.* At this time the 
years devoted to his edacation in the primary school, the gymnasium and the 
university^ will have amounted (as remarked above) to sixteen or seventeen. 
Now if the American student takes the same degree after a residence at the 
university of five years, as we propose^ he will have spent in his education, 
according the average age of our own graduates^ at least eighteen or nineteen 
years. In brief, we shall require in Michigan at the least eighteen years of 
preparation for the examination for which German universities demand a 
minimum of sixteen. We might reasonably ask, why should so much longer 
preparation be demanded of the American than of the Grerman 
student? Why should he not be allowed to offer himself for this examination 
after a course of seventeen years ; that is, after four years' residence at the 
University, added to the time spent in his primary and high school training? 
Is he inferior in quickness and power of attainment, less capable of scholarly 
research, less apt and ready in expression ? No one believes that the American 
youth, compared with the German, falls behind in any of these qualities. 
The necessity, if there be any, for a longer term of preparation in the case 
of the American student, must be due, therefore, to inferior teaching rather 
than to inferior gifts. But if our teaching be inadequate to the proper train- 
ing of our youth, let us give way to those who are equal to the task. Let the 
State send to Germany or some oth^r land for instructors who will work oar 
State system more effectively, and do full justice to the talent and earnest 
spirit of our students. But making all reasonable allowance for the disad- 
vantages incident to institutions scarcely yet developed, and machinery hardly 
yet in running order, we cannot seriously endanger the interests of the higher 
education or bring dishonor upon our diplomas if we exact two years or even 
one year of preparation more than is required in the German universities. 

We should remember, too, that while the candidate is admitted to examina- 
tion at the end of five years' residence, it by no means follows that the degree 
will be awarded. The examination must not be a mere matter of routine, and 
the award of the degree a foregone conclusion, as is too often the case in the 
graduation of '^ college classes." It must be emphatically a university exam- 
ination, made by responsible committees or boards, and proving not how well 
the student remembers the words of lectures, but how thoroughly he has 
investigated the subjects of instruction, and employed the sources of informa- 
tion pointed out by the lecturer. He is to be tested, not like a school boy or 
college classman, seeking for marks and standing, and faithfully repeating the 
ideas or facts of a text-book, but like a full-grown man and scholar, as to 
what he himself has found out and thought out under the general guidance 
and direction of those whom he chooses for instructors. 

To insist upon unreasonable periods of time, in dealing with university stu- 
dents, to make time the more conspicuous and essential condition, is to 
acknowledge that the examination, and the faculty as examiners, cannot be 
trusted ; that they depend more upon what the student may be supposed to 
have accomplished than what they know by inspection he has actually accom- 
plished. 

But it is assumed by those who object to our course in this matter, that in 
foreign countries the degree in question, and, indeed, all other degrees have a 
kind of standard value, uniform and common to all. The truth is that each 



* As he enters the uniyersity at the age of eighteen or nineteen, his age at the time of the nni 
versity examination is twenty-one or twenty. two. See Matthew Arnoid, pages 9, 16& 
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country has a standard of its own, determined by its own traditions, and by iter 
own educational circumstances and opportunities. England does not ask Ger- 
many what degree shall be conferred at Oxford, nor on what terms. Neither 
does Germany in this respect imitate the French, nor the French any other 
people. But not only so; there is by no means that uniformity which we 
might expect, even in the institutions of any one country, as to the terms on 
which they bestow their honors. We might suppose that in Germany, at least, 
there would be a common grade of attainment. But it is notoriously the fact 
that the Doctorate has a widely different value and significance in different 
German universities.* Berlin is known to hedge round this degree with much 
greater difficulties, with much more thorny examinations, not to say with a 
much higher fee, than most other German universities. Yet those, or most of 
those, that are less stringent in their requirements, under the influence of local 
circumstances, perhaps of less perfect schools of preparation, do no discredit to 
themselves, bring no dishonor upon the degree, and are everywhere in repute 
and esteem. Now, as they are governed in establishing the terms of gradua- 
tion, in some measure, by the educational condition of the particular commun- 
ity, state, or kingdom which they represent, and as the very first universities, 
from the same necessity of inferior opportunities, fifty or a hundred years ago, 
gave their degrees at that time for a grade of preparation inferior to the pres- 
ent ; BO, to some reasonable extent, is it right and necessary for us to have ref - 
erence, in the requirements of this University, to the educational circumstances 
and wants of Michigan. We have our own graded system of education; the 
University is inseparable from this system. We do not ask, therefore, whether 
certain provisions and privileges granted here, are acceptable to other states, 
other communities, or other universities ; but simply whether they are in har- 
mony with our own educational plan. Do they meet our own necessities? Do 
they promote our own best interests? These are the only questions that are 
really important. 

I believe that every step in the history of the University hitherto has been a 
step in the right direction. Every movement has been justified by its results. 
In every instance, indeed, our measures have been criticised more or less 
severely, and some amongst our friends and colleagues have viewed them with 
apprehension and timidity. But this feeling has almost invariably had its 
origin and sole argument in the fear of what would be thought of us abroad or 
^'in the east.'' Beputation is very important when based upon solid merit. 
When it depends merely on the conforming of our action to that of others, 
without regard to our own peculiar circumstances, and at the sacrifice of our 
peculiar interests, our action should cease to be under its control. 

In view of these several considerations, I think it is just and safe and wise to 
offer to those students who have completed the required work of our literary 
department, or the first two years of its courses, the privilege of entering upon 
the special studies which lead to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and of 
presenting themselves for examination at the end of the fifth year of residence 
at the University. 

The exact amount of university residence generally required for the higher 
degrees, taken in England and America ''in course,'' and in Germany on 
examination, is expresi^ in weeks as follows : at Oxford and Cambridge, aev' 

*See Matthew Arnold, page 75. 
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enty-hoo weeks, distribnted over three years ;* in Germany, one hundred and 
twenty toeehSf Q7L\jQiiAmg throngh the same period ;f in America, usaally on^ 
hundred and sixty weeks, extending throngh fonr years. From this residence 
is deducted the time taken for the Christmas and Easter holidays, usually 
longer in Europe than in this country. The residence tliat wo propose to 
require in the University of Michigan for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
is two hundred weeks. 

It would be a farther safeguard against imperfect preparation to require^ 
previous to the special work for this degree, not only an examination in all 
the prescribed studies, but also that these studies shall occupy the whole of the 
first two years of residence. Finally, the '^ credit system,'^ applicable to the 
other degrees, should have no connection with this. It should be made to 
depend entirely upon attendance throughout the courses of lectures and upon 
successful examinations, unless the candidate be already a graduate and 
allowed on that account to come to the final examination after a shorter period 
of special study. 

I believe also that it would best promote the interests of the higher educa* 
tion and of the University, if the requirements for admission to the profes- 
sional schools should gradually and as rapidly as possible be advanced, so that 
not only the complete high school training, but that of the first two years of 
the literary department, or an equivalent, be made a condition for admission to 
those schools. Of course, this must be a work of time; but it should be the 
ultimate and determined aim of the Board of Regents and the faculties. 
Indeed, such advanced preparation is already demanded by the school of 
engineering. For, preliminary to the special work of this school, the student 
is required to complete the first two years, or the prescribed studies of the so- 
called scientific course. Is there any reason why an engineer should have a 
more extended and more complete preliminary training than a student in law 
or medicine? Does the profession of the engineer call for a higher grade of 
education than that of the lawyer or doctor? And is it any more difficult for 
the lawyer or doctor to comply with rigid conditions of graduation than for 
the engineer? 

It will be perceived that the general plan of preparation for all the higher 
and professional degrees, as here recommended, contemplates two distinct 
objects: one is the limitation of the requirements for examination in the 
literary degrees to such a period as shall not be extravagant nor incompatible 
with the educational circumstances of the State, nor discouraging to the youth 
of the State who aspire to the attainment of them; the other is, on the 
contrary, the raising of the requirements for the professional degrees by follow- 
ing out the course which the professional faculties have already initiated, in 
exacting more thorough preparation, until the training of the candidates, both 
in the preliminary courses and in the professional courses, shall be equal in 
extent and thoroughness to that of candidates for the higher degrees in the 
literary department. 

Thus the education for the professions and for the higher literary degrees 
will be built upon a common foundation, and will be reared to a common 

* "The academical rear is ordinarily twenty-four weeks. That is to say, no undergraduate need 
reside longer than this period in each of the three years which make up the amonnt of time 
required by the University for his degree.*' Rogers, page 15i." The University [Oambridge] con- 
aiders a term sufficiently kept by a two-thirds re8iaence,^twenty-two weeks in the year.'* 
Everett, on the 0am, pages 165-& 

t Except the degree of M. D., wfiieh require* one yearmore. 
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height of attaiDment ; and thus unity and symmetry will be given to the educa- 
tion afforded by the TJniversity in all its departments and schools and courses 
of study. 

The importance of these topics at the present moment must be my apology 
for dwelling upon them so long. 

In the past history of the University attention has been called not infre- 
quently to its character and influence as a Christian institution. It has been 
criticised and assailed on diametrically opposite grounds. One party has 
accused us of giving too much countenance to religion, another has charged 
us with being unchristian and even infidel. The one has petitioned the State 
Legislature to call us to account for teaching Christianity ; the other, through 
denominational papers, and through various other channels, has alleged that 
we discourage religion altogether. It has not been necessary, therefore, for us 
when smitten on the one cheek to turn the other also. The parties have stood 
ready to buffet us on either side. The University has received with all meek- 
ness, and usually in silence, these assaults from both parties, yet she claims 
the right to assert with simplicity and plainness her true position : Her right, 
on the one hand, to cherish religion and to maintain a Christian character, and 
on the other to do this without exercising compulsion or forcing her students 
to any form of religious observance. Accordingly, when the legislative com- 
mittee inspected our religious customs, in answer to the petition above men- 
tioned, they reported that in th^/s matter we were not infringing upon the 
freedom of any citizen, and those on the other hand, who have inspected us in 
connection with the opposite charge, have found us practically as true to 
Christianity as other academic institutions. As I understand it, the Univer- 
sity occupies in respect to religion the same ground with the State itself, and 
with all other institutions of the State. The State of Michigan is a Christian 
State, and her institutions are founded and governed upon Christian princi- 
ples. Christianity, therefore, is not merely tolerated in the University, 
not merely not proscribed, but is unhesitatingly honored and cherished. Our 
dependence upon God is acknowledged in the invocation of his blessing on 
the meetings of the Segents, and in the public exercises of prayers in the 
chapel throughout the academic year. But to these latter students are not 
coerced. And for freedom here there are two good reasons. Young men and 
women of the average age of nearly twenty-two* can hardly be elevated in 
their religious character by attendance on religious worship which on their 
part is not voluntary, and second, to make such attendance a condition of 
enjoying the privileges of the University, is a violation of the freedom of 
opinion and of conscience inherited by every citizen. Beligious worship, there- 
fore, is voluntary, but not an that account, wo trust, any less acceptable and 
profitable. The number in attendance under such liberty is indeed far less 
imposing, but the number of worshipers is quite as great. 

It should be remarked that in accordance with the custom of older institu- 
tions, the daily devotional exercises of this University have hitherto been 
confined to the literary department alone. They were established at the time 
of the organization of that department, which for several years constituted the 
whole University. The students of the '' collegiate'^ or literary department at 
that time, also in accordance with old customs, were lodged in '^ dormitories'' 

• The aotoAl ayerage age of students In the literary department at the time of mcUrieulcUion, for 
the laat two years, has been nhieteen years, eleven months, and twenty-three days. Therefore 
the average age of students in the department, indading the advanced classes, is nearly twenty 
two years. 
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erected on the campus for their accommodation. This semi-domestic arrange- 
ment made it both natural and convenient to assemble the students for daily 
devotions. Twenty-seven years ago the dormitories were fortunately, abolished. 
The State and the University could not reasonably have been expected to 
multiply buildings to furnish sleeping apartments for a thousand or fifteen 
hundred students. On the other hand, the citizens naturally and gradually, 
with the increasing demand, multiplied their private accommodations for 
students, and thus have left the University in this respect entirely without 
embarrassment, at the same time securing to the student population in general 
something more nearly approximating to the life of home. Meantime, the 
professional schools have sprung up by the side of the literary department, all 
conducted in buildings erected on the University campus; and their students, 
like those of the literary department, find their homes in the families of the 
city. I can see no good reason, therefore, why daily devotions should be 
conducted for tliie benefit of the literary department alone. The latter class of 
students cannot be supposed to have any greater need of them, and all 
members of the University who desire the privilege should have an eqaal 
opportunity to engage in them. It seems to me, therefore, desirable and 
proper to provide a suitable place for public devotions (and for this purpose I 
would have a chapel worthy of the name), in which, at an hour convenient for 
all, the students of every department of the University may have the oppor- 
tunity to be present. ^ 

But I think those who have experience in college life will agree with me that 
the religious condition of a university is not determined by attendance on 
chapel exercises. It depends rather upon the voluntary religious organizations 
kept up and fostered amongst the students themselves ; upon the class bands 
or meetings for prayer and mutual encouragement, and upon the general asso- 
ciation of Christian students in religious societies. Such organizations have 
existed in this institution for many years, and have never been more vigorous 
and active than at the present time. Every possible encouragement has been 
extended to them by the Begents and the faculties, in securing to them conven- 
ient apartments for their meetings, and in countenancing and aiding their 
efforts in the cause of religion and morality. And besides this means of 
religious culture, the practice has been long established of inviting the students 
of all departments to assemble on Sunday afternoon, generally twice a month, 
to listen to religious discourses, delivered sometimes by the President, some- 
times by the clergymen, and sometimes by the laymen, of the faculties. The 
Christian Association also occasionally invites eminent clergyman from abroad 
to deliver discourses before the assembled students. Thus the University lacks 
none of those voluntary means and appliances which are anywhere deemed 
essential to the advancement of religion in universities and colleges. 

Everyone feels that the most important condition of the Christian character 
of a university is to be sought in the Christian character of the faculties. 
Now, of the eighty officers of the University enrolled in the calendar of the 
last year under the head of ^' Members of the faculties and other officers," the 
latter including the librarian and assistant librarian, sixty are communicants in 
the churches of the several Christian denominations, and seven, though not 
communicants, are earnest co-workers with these churches in their various 
benevolent operations. As a general thing, these members of the faculties are 
amongst the most active and useful members of the churches to which they 
belong, and many of them are prominent in the conventions and associations 
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of the various denominations. Every Sunday-school in the town, with one 
exception, is under the superintendency of some one of them, and several of 
them, both clergymen and laymen, are often called upon, here and elsewhere, 
to preach sermons or to take part in movements for moral improvement and 
reform. It is impossible to see how a university in whose body of teachers 
religious belief and practice so largely predominate, can be accused of being 
unchristian. In fact, a Christian tone and sentiment do pervade the teaching 
of the University. There is scarcely an important chair, especially in the 
department of literature, science, and the arts that is not held by an earnest 
Christian man. 

Of the students, from thirty to thirty-three per cent are members of 
churches. This has been the average ascertained by the census taken by the 
Christian Association for a series of years. 

On the whole, if a comparison were made in respect to religion, morals, and 
conduct between this University and others containing the same or nearly the 
same number of students, the result would not be at all discreditable to this 
institution. Clergymen as well as others who have come from the neighbor- 
hood of some other collegiate institutions have expressed to me their surprise 
at the general quiet and good order prevailing here, where there are fifteen 
hundred students, as compared with the state of things in places where there 
are less than half that number. But, seldom or never, when suspicion or 
reproach is cast upon the University, is any reference made in the way of com- 
parison to other universities, either small or great. Nothing whatever is said 
about Princeton, Yale, Brown, or Dartmouth. It seems to be assumed that 
all others are above reproach, that their students are all perfect, that they are 
not subject to ebullitions, and that they are entirely beyond the reach of all 
contaminating influences. There can be no good reason for singling out the 
University of Michigan as the object of special investigation and criticism, 
and at the same time leaving all others out of view. 

Finally, if any effort to divert Christian students from this University, on 
the charge that its sixty Christian teachers exert an unchristian influence, 
shall unhappily prove successful, and thus the Christian element be taken 
away from among its undergraduates, the responsibility of having thus given 
over this mighty educational power to irreligion will lie not with the oppon- 
ents of Christianity, but with those who profess Christianity. 

Among the improvements of the year the introduction of courses of study 
in music may be mentioned as one that has added value to our educational 
work. Long recognized in European universities as one of the legitimate 
branches of a liberal education, and as an art which in its present develop- 
ment is one of the richest fruits of modern civilization, it demands a place in 
any university that claims to represent the intellectual culture of the times. 
The work accomplished in this study during the year has fully justified our 
expectations, and has proved the power of music when properly taught, not 
only to improve the taste, but to discipline the mind. 

In the department of engineering a chair has been established which supple- 
ments the work already provided for, and now secures to the University a 
complete school of engineering. I refer to the newly created professorship of 
mechanical engineering. Availing ourselves of the law enacted by Congress 
in 1879, an enactment similar to that which authorizes the President to detail 
officers of the army to give military instruction in schools and colleges, and 
empowering the government in like manner to designate officers of .the corps 

5 
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of naval engineers to act as professors of steam engiueeriug and naval archi- 
tecture in sach institutions as may ask for their services, wo applied to the 
Secretary of the Navy for the appointment of a naval engineer for each 
service in our engineering department. The officer detailed in compliance 
with our request is Mr. Mortimer E. Gooley, a graduate of the naval school at 
Annapolis, who has been in active service for several years since his gradaa- 
tion, and who will immediately enter upon his duties here. With reference to 
the accomplishment of the object contemplated in the enactment of' Congress 
above mentioned, certainly no institution in the country is more favorably 
located than the University of Michigan. Situated nearly in the center of the 
region of the great lakes, the school of steam engineering and naval architec- 
ture opened here will afford a convenient resort for young men who desire to 
prepare themselves for a calling which the interests of our increasing lake 
navigation will soon make one of very great practical importance. 

The operations of the several professional departments and schools have 
been conducted with efficiencv and attended with general good success. 

The collections which make up the Museum of natural history have been 
removed to the new buildings erected for their reception, and are to a great 
extent ready for exhibition. That portiion of the north wing of University 
Hall which has thus been vacated has been remodeled and well arranged under 
the direction of the steward, for the accommodation of large classes attending 
University lectures. 

The equipment of the Observatory has been greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of instruments for the special use of students. The work of this depart- 
ment is ably conducted, and is contributing its proper share to the reputation 
of the University. Assistant Schssberle has recently received a preminm as 
the discoverer of a new comet. 

The General Library has been enlarged by purchases provided for by the 
annual appropriation of the Board and by a special legislative appropriation. 
The following is a summary of the statistics contained in the report of the 
librarian presented herewith : 

Number of volumes in the General Library, 31,203; Law Library, 4,100; 
Society Libraries, 2,100; Library of Young Men's Christian Association, 
1,000 ; total number of volumes accessible to students, 38,403 ; number of 
unbound volumes and pamphlets, 8,423. 

Additions to the General Library during the year, 1,858 volumes and 268 
pamphlets ; to the Law Library, 63 volumes. 

Tiie most important gifts of books are : from the Honorable Philo Parsons, 
of Detroit, 300 volumes ; from Professor George S. Morris, 40 volumes, and 
from Mr. A. E. Bichards, 20 volumes. 

The following numerical summaries are furnished by the statistics of the 
year: 

Four hundred and thirty-one degrees on examinations and eight honorary 
degrees have been conferred, as follows : 

Degbees on Exahikatiok. 

Pharmaceutical (Dhemist 33 

Civil Engineer 9 

Bachelor of Letters 2 

Bachelor of Science 5 

Bachelor of Philosophy 16 
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Bachelor of Arts 54 

Master of Philosophy 1 

Master of Arts 9 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Surgery) 99 

Bachelor of Laws 145 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic Medical College) 21 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 37 

431 
HoNOBARY Degrees. 

Bachelor of Arts 1 

Master of Arts 2 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Doctor of Laws 3 

Doctor of Medicine 1 

8 

The whole number of degrees conferred, therefore, was 439. 
The number of students in attebdance was fifteen hundred and thirty-four, 
registered in the six departments and schools^ as follows : 

DBPARTMEirr OF Literature, Science, akd the Arts. 

Eesident Graduates 10 

Candidates for Degrees 425 

Students not Candidates for Degrees 86 — 521 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Students — Total in the Department 380 

Department of Law. 

Seniors 150 

Juniors 221—371 

School op Pharmacy. 

Second Year 37 

First Year 51— 88 

Hom<eopathic Medical College. 
Students — Total in the College 88 

College of Dental Surgery. 
Students — Total in the College 86 

1,534 

The total of attendance exhibits an increase of 104 over that of the previous 
year. 

In the department of literature, science, and the arts there were 7 candi- 
dates for the degree of Civil Engineer; for that of Bachelor of Letters 
(English), 28; Bachelor of Science, 58; Bachelor of Philosophy, 15; Bachelor 
of Letters (Latin), 77; Bachelor of Arts, 240. 
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Of the 210 new stadents in this department, 75 were admitted on diploma 
from the schools of the State. 

The following addition to the corps of instructors, and, also, the following 
promotions have been made daring the year : Mortimer E. Oooley^ Assistant 
Engineer, U. S. Navy, has been appointed Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing ; George S. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Logic, Ethics, and the History 
of Philosophy ; Isaac N. Demmon, A. M., has been promoted to the chair of 
English and Ehetoric, made vacant by the resignation of Professor Moses Goit 
Tyler, LL. D. ; Benjamin 0. Bart, A. M., has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of English and Ehetoric, in place of Mr. Demmon; Elisha Jones, A. 
M., Assistant Professor of Latin, has been made Associate Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature; and Albert H. Pattengill, A. M., Assistant 
Professor of Greek, has been made Associate Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature; Byron W. Cheever, A. M., M. D,, Assistant in Chemical 
Laboratory, has been appointed Acting Professor of Metallurgy ; and Volney 
M. Spalding, A. M., Assistant Professor of Botany, has been made acting 
Professor of Botany; William J. Herdman, M. D., Victor C. Vaughan, Ph. 
D., M. D., Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Lecturers in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, have been appointed Assistant Professors ; Charles S. 
Denison, M. S., 0. E., Instructor in Engineering, Calvin Thomas, A. M., 
Instructor in German, and Otis C. Johnson, A. M., Assistant in Chemical 
Laboratory, have been appointed Assistant Professors; William H. Dorrance, 
D. D. S., Assistant in the College of Dental Surgery, has been made Professor 
of Prosthetic Dentistry. 

The financial history of the year is embodied in the accompanying report of 
the Committee on Finance.* 

The funds contributed by the alumni for the Williams professorship, and 
the fund which the undergraduates are endeavoring to raise for the building 
of a gymnasium are not strictly within 4;he province of the University. Yet, 
as real and important interests of the University, I append to this report state- 
ments of their present condition, furnished by their respective treasurers, f 

While the history of the year gives us abundant reasons for congratulation 
on the successful progress of our work, and on the support, countenance, and 
favor of the people and the State government, the retrospect is saddened by 
the many occasions which have called us to mourn the death of friends and 
servants of the university. 

In the early part of the year we were shocked by the announcement of the 
sudden death of Professor James C. Watson. He had scarcely become estab- 
lished in his newly adopted home at Madison, and we had not yet ceased to 
think of him as one of our number, and as still sharing in our labors. We 
received the remains of our recent colleague at the University, and attended 
them to their last resting place with every token of honor due to one who is 
universally acknowledged to have been the brightest and foremost of all our 
alumni. 

And within the last few weeks, the University senate has again been called 
together to give expression to sentiments of grief. We mourn in common with 
all the people of the State, the death of ex-Governor Bagley. Brought in his 
childhood to Michigan soon after it had been organized as a State, he grew ap 
with its growth and became thoroughly iden titled with its history and with aU 

its great interests. No citizen had more at heart the welfare of those public 

^^™^"™™^'-^^^»^^— ^^»^-^— ^— ^^jj^— ^™^-^^— ^^■^— ^-^^-^^^-^^— ^-^■^— ^— »»-^^^— ■ I ^— «— ^-^-^■— ^— ^^-^■— ^^^.^ 

* See Schedule £. 

t See Schedules G and H. 
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institutions which aro the prido of Michigaa ; and among these, none was dear- 
er to him than the University. Whether in his official capacity as Governor, or 
in the exercise of his influence as a private citizen^, he never lost an opportu- 
nity of advocating any measure which in his judgment tended to its advance- 
ment. He was interested in all our work, and was frequently present amongst 
us. Especially shall we miss his familiar form at commencements and ou 
other public occasions. The vast multitude of mourners assembled in the city 
of Detroit and thronging its avenues on the day of the funeral obsequies, gaz- 
ing with sad faces ou the passing hearse, represented and expressed the pro- 
found sorrow and affectionate regret everywhere felt by the people of the State 
which he had loved and faithfully served. ^ 

And before we had yet paid the last honors to this lamented friend and emi- 
nent citizen, came the announcement of the death of our ex-President, Erastus 0. 
Haven. He died while on an official visit in Oregon as ]6ishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was long associated with us here, first as Professor and 
afterwards as President of the XJniversity. We look back upon his period of 
service in the latter office as one of the most prosperous in the history of the insti- 
tution. He possessed in an eminent degree that administrative talent, that read- 
iness and felicity of speech, that liberal and kindly spirit, that self-possession, 
calmp^ss, and patience, and that judgment and tact, which go to make up the 
qualifications of a successful president. His resignation of that office was 
received by all of us with profound regret, and by none more than by the 
Board of Kegents. He has gone to his rest and to his reward suddenly, and 
quite prematurely. Few men have left a record of life so filled with useful 
and eminent services; a life full of activity in the cause of education, of liter- 
ature, science, and learning, and, above all, of religion. 

And finally, he who has always held the first place in the affections of our 
alumni, ho who first opened the doors of this institution and organized its first 
classes, and who from that day to this, a period of just forty years, has never 
ceased to cherish its interests with all the solicitude and tenderness of a father, 
whose last thoughts and words were of the XJniversity, — George P. Williams, 
in a good old age, has passed away to his heavenly home, I need not dwell 
here upon his merits, his good works, and his admirable personal qualities, so 
familiar to us all. That sad and pleasing duty will devolve upon one of my 
colleagues wno has known him long and intimately, and who was associated 
with him in the affairs of the XJniversity in its early days. By my request he 
will publicly express the sentiments of love and reverence which we cherish for 
our departed brother, and will present the history of his life and services, a 
history, indeed, which is that of the XJniversity itself. For of all the events of 
this history he could justly say : quorum pars magna fui. 

Letters from our absent President lead us to expect his return about the 
first of February of the ensuing year. The diplomatic service which he has 
rendered to the country in the negotiation of important treaties with China 
has become matter of history. The whole country was gratified as well as 
surprised at the promptness with which the terms of the treaties were agreed 
upon by the commissioner's of both countries, and the substantial unanimity of 
the Senate of the United States in their ratification is sufficient proof that they 
are entirely satisfactory to the country and creditable to the embassy. But not 
less gratifying to the XJniversity is the account we have received from American 
missionaries in China, of the good work done there by President Angell in 
behalf of Christianity. Hitherto privileges and immunities have been conceded 
by the Chinese government to the representatives of other orders of Christians, 
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particularly to the Eoman Oatholics^ which have been withheld from the 
Protestants. This discrimination^ through the earnest interposition of oar 
Minister^ has at length been removed, and thus a signal benefit has been con- 
ferred upon the cause of Protestant Christianity. We look forward with hope 
and pleasure to his return; and all hearts will welcome him back to the duties 
which he regards as the true mission of his life, and which he prefers to any 
position and any duties in the public service. 

In conclusion, I must express my personal gratification aj; the favorable 
circumstances which have made the burden of the presidential office compara- 
tively light and even a source of pleasure. For this I must thank both the 
Board 9f Begents and the faculties, who have extended to me every courtesy, 
and have on all occasions manifested a kind and earnest disposition to aid in 
the successful performance of my labors. I have also to record the fact, 
honorable to the students of the University, that during the whole period of 
President Angelas absence they have acted with the feeling that nothing 
should go round the world and reach him in that distant land but reports 
which should at once contribute to cheer his temporary exile, and to increase 
his desire to be on the campus once more. 

HENRY S. FRIEZE. 

Acting-Presidgnt. 
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Showing the Number of Students in the Various Courses and Present at Examination/ 
Prepared and Certified to by Prof, P. B, B, de Pont^ Secretary of the Literary Facul^. 



No. of 
Conrae. 



I 

II 

III 

V 

VI 

VII 

X 

XI 

XII 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 



I 
II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 



SUBJECT. 



GREEK. 

Lysias: Athenian history; Goodwin's moods and tenses 

Thucydides; (Sicilian Expedition) 

Demosthenes: (De Corona); Lectures on Greek orators 

Teachers' Course 

Homer (Odyssey) 

Sophocles ^nti^one) ; Aristophanes (Clouds) 

Teachers' Course 

Herodotus (Stories and Book VII) 

History of Greek Literature and Art 

Plato (Phaedo) ; ^schylus (Prometheus); Euripides (Alcestis) 

Sophocles (CEdipos at Colonus) ; Aristophanes (Knights) 

Lyric Ant)iolop:y; Aristophanes (Wasps); Demosthenes (Hel- 
lenic Orations) 

LATIN. 

Livy (Book XXI); Latin Grammar; Latin Prose Composition 
Quiutilian (Book X); Odes of Horace; Notes on Roman Liter- 
ature 

Pliny's Letters 

Lectures on Classical Antiquities and Art 

Teachers' Course 

Terence (Andria and Adelphi); Horace (Satires and Epistles) 

Odes and Epodes of Horace 

Horace (Ars Poetica); Juvenal; Persius 



No. of 
Student!. 



73 
48 
43 
16 
66 
24 
16 

6 
69 

9 
36 

6 



108 



No. of 

hoora per 

week. 



4 
3 

3 

1 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 



82 




30 




16 




19 




103 




26 


% 


80 
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III 

IV 
V 
X 

XI 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 



SUBJECT. 



Tacitus (Germ an! a and Agricola) 

Lectures on Classical Antiquities and Art. 

Teacliers' Course (Prose Composition) 

Essays pf Seneca : 

Plautus (Captivi and Trinummus) 



SANSKRIT. 

Elements of Sanslcrit and Comparative Grammar, etc., etc. 

Continuation of Course I, eta, etc 

Elements of tlie Science of Language; Lectures 



MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra, advanced 

General Geometry and Calculus. 

Advanced General Geometry and Calculus 

Determi nan ts 

Advanced Geometry: Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 

Trigonometry 

Aniuytical Mechanics 



FRENCH. 

Beginning—Duffet's Grammar ; Uennequin's Header 

Idiomatic Analysis; Composition and Conversation 

French Classics 

Romantic Dramas 

Continuation of Course I; Beginning Course : 

Composition and Conversation; Romantic plays ; Modern prose 

Brachet's Morceaux Choisis; Montaigne 

Masterpieces, XlXth century 

Teachers' Course 

GERMAN. 

Beginning German; T Whitney's text-books) 

Goethe's iphigenia ; German Lyrics 

German plays 

Lesslng's Laocoon 

Prose selections, minor classics 

Goethe's Faust 



SPANISH. 

DeVere's Grammar ; Velasquez's Reader 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

English Grammar and Speeches; Abbot's How to Pai*se, etc... 
Rhetoric ; Theory and Practice ; D. J. Hill's Science of Rhetoric 

Extempore Spealcing 

Anglo-Saxon; Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader; Morley& Tyler's 

Manual 

Early Modern English ; English Literature; Chaucer 

Study of Masterpieces 

Same course as I 

" as II 

English LI terature ; Transi ti onal period 

Modern English period 

Study of Shakespeare 

Study of its principal forms in prose and 
verse 
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11 
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XIV 



II 

Ila 

IV 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 
XVII 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



SUBJECT. 



History of English Drama— Lectures 



1 
II 



I 
II 



HISTORY. 

General History of England from the Tudors to the fall of 
the ytuarts 

Civilization in the Middle Ages; Guizot 

Political and Social History of Europe during the Middle Ages 

Historical Seminary: Constitutional History of England 

Continental Europe from the Kevival of Learning till 1789 

Rise and Political Development of Kussia 

General History of England from fall of the Stuarts to close 
of Napoleon's Wars 

Constitutional Historyof United States 

Historical Seminary: Political History of United States 

Constitutional History of United States 

Political History of United States from Jamestown settlement 
to tlie adoption of the Constitution 

Constitution of the United States 

History of Political Institutions and Political Ideas, etc 



No. of 
Students. 



1 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 

VIII 



I 

II 
III 

IV 
V 



I 

II 

III 

IV 



PHILOSOPHY. 

Psychology 

Speculative Philosophy and Ethics 

Logic; (1) Science of the Laws of Thought; (2) Science of 

Knowledge 

History of Philosophy 

SCIENCE AND ART OP TEACHING. 

Practical Course 

Historical, Philosophical, and Critical 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



Elements of Political Economy 
Finances 



INTERNATIONAL LAW. 



Lectures 



PHYSICS. 



Experi mental Physics 

Experimental Lectures with Recitations. 

Physical Laboratory (Long Course) 

Physical Laboratory (Short Course) 

Teachers' Course 

Physical Problems 



CHEMISTRY. 



Experimental and General Lectures 

Same as I, with additional Recitations 

Lectures and Recitations on Kinetic Theory of gases, etc.. 

Laboratory Methods of Studying Chemistry 

Same subject 



ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 



Quail tat i ve Analysis 

Advanced Qualitative Analysis a. 

Qualitative Analysis 

Organic Chemistry ; Proximate organic analysis. 



50 



84 
19 
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22 
26 
80 

62 
33 
17 
19 

82 
21 
38 



148 
26 

64 
23 



38 
66 



73 
29 
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Course. 



VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VIII 

IX 
X 



I 

II 
III 



I 

II 
III 

V 

VI 

VII 



I 
III 

IV 

V 

VII 

JX 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



I 
II 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 



SUBJECT. 

• r— 

Quantitative Analysis, (a) 

(b) 

" (c) 

Ultimate Organic Analysis 

Assaying: wet and dry ways 

Blow pipe Analysis 

Original investigations , 

Assaying: dry way 

Manufacture and purification of chemicals 

Outlines of Chemical Technology. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Theoretical Astronomy 

General Astronomy 

Spherical and Practical Astronomy 

Theore tical Astronomy 

Gene ral M e t eorology 

Elementary Practical Course 

Course for time, latitude, and longitude 

Advanced Practical Course ' 

MINERALOOr. 

Short Course 

Long Course and Lithology 

Advanced Course 

GEOLOGT. 

Succession of Geological events, and Part 1st 

Oral Exercises; supplementary to course I, etc 

Palaeontology 

General Geology, Part II 

Oral Exercises supplementary to Course V 

Palaeontological Investigations 

ZOOLOGY. 

Systematic Zo51ogy , 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 

Identification of Species— Vertebrates 

Entomology 

Co nchology 

Advanced Entomology 

BOTANY. 

Cryptogamic Botany 

Pharmaceutical Botany 

Structural Botany 

Special investigations of plant structure 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiology and Histology 

Laboratory Work 

DRAWING. 

Geometrical Drawing 

Topographical Drawing, Lettering, and Ornamentation 

Mechanical Drawing 

Free-hand Drawing; Pen and Ink Drawing 

Descriptive Geometry 

Shades, Shadows and Perspective 
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No. of 
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9(UCIODM> 


week. 


12 
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13 
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11 
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19 
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47 
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15 
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46 
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Naof 
Coune. 



VII 
VIII 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

IV> 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



SUBJECT. 



Advanced Free-hand 

Architectural Water-color Drawing. 



SURVEYING. 



Use^f Transit and Level 

Surveying with Compass; Solar Compass, etc 

Higher Surveying; Plane Table; Sextant; Earth Work. 
Field Work 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Strength and Resistance of Materials 

Theory of Construction 

Graphical Analysis of Structures 

Engineering Design 

Mechanism and Machine Drawing 

Machinery and Prime Movers, etc 

Applied Mechanics 

Theory of Construction 

Hydraulics ; Water Supply and Sewerage 

S tereotomy 

Advanced Engineering Design 



MUSIC. 

Science and Practice of Choral Music. 

Science of Harmony 

Continuation of Course I 

Science of Harmony 



Naof 
students. 



13 
13 
13 
12 



11 
IL 
11 
11 

9 
10 

7 
11 
11 

5 

7 



71 

11 

41 

9 



Naof 

Hoanper 

Wedc 



3 
2 



3 
2 
5 

4weeks 



2 

1 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 or 4 



2 
2 
2 

4 



MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES, AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

Annual Salary. 

James B. Angell, LL. D.,* President 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Professor of the Latin Language and 

Literature, and Acting-President |53, 750 00 

Rev. George P. Williams, LL. D.,f Emeritus Prof, of Physics 500 00 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A., M. D., Professor of Pathology and the 

Practice of Medicine ^,200 00 

Corydon L. Ford, M. A., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 

Physiology 2,200 00 

Hon, James V. Campbell, LL, D., Marshall Professor of Law 1,500 00 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., Jay Professor of Law, and Dean 

of Faculty 1,800 00 

Edward Olney, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 2,200 00 

Charles K. Adams, LL. D., Professor of History 2,200 00 

Charles A. Kent, M. A., Fletcher Professor of Law 1,500 00 

Rev. Benj. F. Cocker, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral and 

Mental Philosophy 2,200 00 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied 

Chemistry and Pharmacy 2,200 00 
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iknnnal Salary 

Rev. Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language 

and Literature 2,200 00 

Charles E. Greene, M. A., C. E.. Professor of Civil Engineering.. 2,200 00 
George E. Frothingham, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 

Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery : 2,200 00 

Donald MacLean, M. A. M. D., Professor of Surgery 2,200 00 

Edward S. Dunster, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children 2,200 00 

Moses Coit Tyler, LL. D.,| Professor of the English Language 

and Literature 2,200 00 

William H. Pettee, M. A., Professor of Mineralogy and Economic ^ 

Geology.-.. 2,200 00 

Jonathan Taft, D. D. S., Professor of the Principles and Practice 

of Operative Dentistry, and Dean 1,600 00 

John A. Watling, D. D. S., Professor of Clinical and Mechanical 

Dentistry .• 1,600 00 

John W. Langley, S. 13., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry.. 2,200 00 

William P. Wells, M. A.,* Kent Professor of Law 

Charles L Walker, LL. D. (Filling the Chair of Kent Professor of 

Law in the absence of Prof . Wells) 1,500 00 

Edward C. Franklin, M. D., Professor of Surgery in the Homoe- 
opathic Medical College 2,200 00 

Mark W. Harrington, M, A., Professor of Astronomy and Director 

of the Observatory 2,200 00 

Joseph B. Steere, Ph. D., Professor of Zoology and Curator of the 

Museum 2,200 00 

Edward L. Walter, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages and 

Literature 2,200 00 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Historic Geology and 

Palaeontology 2,200 00 

William H. Payne, M. A., Professor of the Science and the Art of 

Teaching 2,200 00 

Hon. Alpheus Felch, LL. D., Tappan Professor of Law 1,500 00 

Thomas P. Wilson, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice 

of Medicine, Ophthalmology, and Otology in the Homceopathic 

Medical College 2,200 00 

Charles K. Wead, M. A., Acting Professor of Physics 1,600 00 

Albert H. Pattengill, M, A., Assistant Professor of Greek 1,600 00 

Joseph B. Davis, C. E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering.. 1,600 00 
Wooster W. Beman, M. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics... 1,600 00 
Isaac N. Demmon, M. A., Assistant Professor of Bhetoric and 

Anglo-Saxon 1,600 00 

Charles N. Jones, B. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 1,600 00 

Preston B. Bose, M. D.,* Assistant Professor of Physiological 

Chemistry and Toxicology, and Lecturer on Benal Diseases 

Elisha Jones, M. A., Assistant Professor of Latin 1,600 00 

Bev. Richard Hudson, M. A., Assistant Professor of History 1,600 00 

Volney M. Spalding, M. A., Assistant Professor of Botany 1,600 00 

Otis C. Johnson, Assistant Professor of Applied Chemistry 1,200 00 

William J. Herdman^ Ph. B., M. D., Assistant Professor of Path- 
ological Anatomy, and Demonstrator of Anatomy 1,000 00 
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\ Annual Salary. 

Victor 0. Vaughan, Ph. D., M. D., Assistant Professor of Medical 

Chemistry *1,200 00 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Assistant Professor of Physiology and 

Histology 1,200 00 

Raymond C. Davis, Librarian. -. -- 1,500 00 

Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Lecturer on Political Economy 800 00 

Herbert Tattle, A. M., Lecturer on International Law 600 00 

Henry C. Allen, M. D,, Lecturer on Materia Medica and Clinical 

Medicine in the Homoeopathic Medical College 1,650 00 

P. K. B. De Pont, A. B., B. S., Instructor in French 1,300 00 

Charles S. Denisou, M. S., 0. E., Instructor in Engineering and 

Drawing, and Assistant in Architecture -. 90b 00 

Alfred Hennequin, A. M., Instructor in French and German 900 00 

Calvin Thomas^ A. M., Instructor in Modern Languages 900 00 

Calvin B. Cady, Instructor in Music 900 00 

Charles M. Gayley, A. B., Instructor in Latin 900 00 

Louisa Keed Stowell, M. S., Assistant iu Microscopical Botany 750 00 

Byron W. Cheever, A. M., M. D., Assistant in Chemical Labora- 
tory (Quantitative Analysis and Assaying) 750 00 

William H. Dorrance, D. D. S., Assistant in Mechanical Dentistry 800 00 

Elizabeth M. Farrand, Assistant Librarian 500 00 

Dennie J. Higley, A. M., Assistant in Museum 150 00 

Douglas A. Joy, E. M., M. D., Assistant in General Chemistry 750 00 

John M. Schseberle, C. E., Assistant in the Observatory 500 00 

E. Fred Wood, M. E., Dispensing Clerk in the Chemical Lab'y.. 600 00 
George A. Hendricks, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 300 00 
Aaron R. Wheeler, M. D., Eesident Physician in the Homoeopathic 

Hospital 300 00 

Uriah D. Billmeyer, D. D. S., Assistant in Clinical Dentistry 200 00 

Guy H. Morgan, Assistant in Dental Laboratory 125 00 

P. Eugene Xagle, M. D., Assistant in Qualitative Chemistry, and 

Assistant to the Professor of Pathology and the Practice of 

Medicine 450 00 

Ebenezer 0. Bennett, M. D., Resident Physician and Surgeon in 

the University Hospital 450 00 

George S. Ely, A. B., Assistant in Mathematics 300 00 

Arthur W. Potter, Assistant in Mathematics 300 00 

Geordie Z. Whitney, A. B., Assistant iu Mathematics 300 00 

Joseph F. Geisler, Ph. C, Assistant in Pharmaceutical Preparations, 250 00 

Frank D. Wilson, Assistant in Dental Laboratory 125 00 

Fred Baker, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Materia Medica 

and Ophthalmology 200 00 

George L. Field, D. D. S., Demonstrator of Continuous Gum 

Dentures 

Lorin Hall, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Obstetrics and the 

Diseases of Women and Children ^ 100 00 

Frank H. Tyler, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery in 

the Homoeopathic Medical College 

James C. Wood, M. D., Assistant to the Lecturer on Materia Medica 

in the Homoeopathic Medical College 

* Absent on leave. t Deceased. t Resigned. 
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D. 

INVENTORY 
Of Beal and Personal Property belonging to the University, October 1, 1881. 

Real estate — lOacresland, "Campus'* -... 1^80,000 

Real estate — 4 acres land, Observatory 4,000 

$84,000 00 

Uuniversity hall — north and south wings 110, 000 00 

Law building 25,000 00 

Homceopathic medical college and hospital 14, 083 13 

University hospital 16,000 00 

Medical college 30,000 00 

Chemical laboratory 35,752 46 

Dental college 12,012 50 

President's house 8,000 00 

Museum building 42,462 69 

New carpenter shop * 1,561 02 

Old carpenter shop — -• 250 00 

Central boiler house 7,500 00 

Steam heating apparatus 43,837 25 

Water-works and plumbing 7,000 00 

Gas fixtures 1,825 00 

Astronomical observatory 21,250 00 

University hall — furniture and fixtures 6, 904 38 

Microscopical laboratory: 1,731 81 

Physical laboratory 3,991 82 

South wing — furniture and fixtures - 639 85 

Engineering department 4,485 52 

North wing — apparatus 723 27 

North wing — furniture and fixtures 1,806 45 

Museum 70,793 36 

Law building — furniture and fixtures 3,274 33 

General library 68,841 23 

Law library 28,747 64 

Homceopathic hospital — equipment 1,748 17 

Homceopathic hospital — medicines and instruments 949 53 

Homceopathic medical college — furniture and fixtures 387 31 

University hospital — equipment 3,121 97 

University hospital — medicines and instruments: 1, 949 35 

Medical college — instruments and apparatus 1 660 95 

Medical college — ^furniture and fixtures 918 35 

Physiological laboratory 2,810 94 

Department of general chemistry 4,327 70 

Medical museum 8,000 00 

Chemical laboratory — chemicals and apparatus 14, 524 47 

Dental college — furniture and fixtures 641 28 

Dental college — museum 43 9 00 

Dental college — operating room .-.. 1,520 20 

Dental college — laboratory 655 12 
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Sfceam fittings $2,688 66 

Carpenter shop— machinery and tools 1,802 05 

Astronomical observatory — ^instruments and apparatus 14, 186 93 

Astronomical observatory — furniture and fixtures 273 76 

Museum cases — construction 8, 264 98 

Museum building — apparatus 231 69 

Museum building — furniture and fixtures 220 57 

Library building 2,913 20 

Sewer 6,055 50 

Anatomical fund 2,103 81 

Eye and ear ward 2,581 39 

$735,340 59 



E. 

REPORT OP THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Finance Committee of the Regents of the University submit the follow- 
ing report of the receipts and disbursements for the year ending September 
30th, 1881, and also an estimate of the receipts and disbursements for the year 
ending September 30th, 1882. 

Receipts. 

Balance in treasury, October 1st, 1880 $19,067 24 

Received from State Treasurer — 

For University interest 38,531 59 

For State aid, l-20th-mill tax 31,500 00 

For chemical laboratory enlargement 1 6,000 00 

For homceopathic medical college 8,000 00 

For college of dental surgery 6,000 00 

For general library 2,500 00 

For University hospital 3,500 00 

For homcBopathic hospital 2,000 00 

For library building 5,000 00 

For eye and ear ward. University hospital 3, 500 00 

For sewer 7,500 00 

For mechanicallahpratory.J 1,500 00 

Received from other sources — 

Loans 25,000 00 

Dean Bros., balance on laboratory enlargement 27 69 

W. J. Herdman, demonstrator of anatomy 476 75 

Interest on treasurer's account 489 50 

Error in voucher No. 993 1 00 

Students' s fees, including laboratory deposits 62, 745 13 

Total receipts , $231,338 90 
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Paid salaries of professors, officers, and employes •110,078 80 

Paid vouchers, current expenses 03,800 27 

Paid museum building, special 2,380 19 

Paid steam-heating apparatus, special 99 40 

Paid homoeopathic hospital, special 850 44 

Paid general library, special 2,417 32 

Paid homoeopathic medical college, special 1,970 28 

Paid University hospital, special 3,849 50 

Paid college of dental surgery, special 571 58 

Paid homoeopathic hospital equipment, special 490 19 

Paid library building, special 2,913 20 

Paid eye and ear ward, University hospital 2, 581 39 

Paid sewer 5,055 50 

Paid loans 25,000 00 

Paid interest on loans 358 54 

Paid homoeopathic hospital construction account 1,053 40 

Total disbursements $224,070 12 

Balance on hand 7,202 78 



Below are given statements of the receipts and disbursements in the general 
and special funds : 

Gbnbeal Fund. 

lieceipts. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $13,202 74 

Beceived from State Treasurer : 

For interest on University fund 38,531 59 

For State aid, l-20th mill tax 31,500 00 

For chemical laboratory enlargement 15,000 00 

Received from other sources : 

From loans 25,00(f 00 

From Dean Bros., balance on laboratory enlargement account.. 27 09 

From W. J. Herdman, demonstrator of anatomy 470 75 

From interest on treasurer's account 489 50 

From error in voucher No. 993 1 00 

From students' fees, including laboratory deposits 02, 745 13 

From transfer from mechanical laboratory fund, special 1,000 00 

Total receipts $188,034 40 

Balance overdrawn to new account 005 71 

Disbursements. 

Paid salaries of professors, officers and employes $99, 541 50 

Paid for current expenses 03,800 27 

Paid loans ^ 25^000 00 

Paid interest on loans 358 54 

Total disbursements $188,700 11 
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The cxpenditnres for current expenses are classified as follows: 

Alterations and repairs 14,339 C5 

Fuel and lights 15,990 32 

Grounds 268 87 

Postage 664 98 

Insurance 2,278 99 

Engineering department 308 36 

General library 600 75 

Law library 461 64 

Medical library 480 20 

Advertising medical department 150 15 

Advertising school of pharmacy 164 75 

Museum and microscopical laboratory 1,809 79 

Chemical laboratory 9,066 39 

J)epartment of general chemistry 737 42 

Department of physics 251 07 

Astronomical observatory 3,127 19 

Printing Eegents' proceedings 445 70 

Calendar 1,013 96 

Triennial catalogues 807 00 

Chemical laboratory enlargement... 5,675 44 

Museum cases 2,959 25 

Physiological laboratory 236 86 

Construction account 1,870 41 

Pathological department- 88 70 

Carpenter shop 61 02 

Ventilation , 225 51 

Special claims, Douglas's judgment 3, 741 29 

Furniture and fixtures 786 48 

Contingent account 4,820 17 

Anatomical fund 498 96 



163,800 27 

Special Funds. 

HomcBopathic Medical College. 

Receipts — 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 |5l,320 40 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 8,000 00 

Total receipts 19,320 49 

Disbursements — 

Paid salaries W,487 50 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 1, 970 28 

Total disbursements $8,467 78 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 862 71 
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College of Dental Surgery. 

Keceipts — 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $837 77 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 5,000 00 

Total receipts $6,837 77 

Disbursements — 

Paid salaries $4,650 00 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 571 58 

Total disbursements $5,221 68 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 616 19 

General Library, 

Received from State Treasurer $2,500 00 

Paid for books 2,417 32 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 82 68 

HomcRopathic Hospital. 

Eeceived from State Treasurer $2,000 00 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 860 44 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 1,149 66 

Library Building. 

Beceived from State Treasurer $5,000 00 

Paid vouchers for current expenses — 2,913 20 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 2,086 80 

Eye and Ear Ward of University Hospital. 

Beceived from State Treasurer $3,500 00 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 2,681 89 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 918 61 

Sewer. 

Beceived from State Treasurer $7,500 00 

Paid vouchers for construction 6,055 60 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 2,444 60 

University Hospital. 
Receipts — 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $2,070 94 

Received from State Treasurer 3,600 00 

Total receipts 6,570 94 

Disbursements — 

Paid vouchers for current expenses $3,849 56 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 1,721 38 

Steam Heating Apparatus. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 - $101 99 

Paid vouchers for equipment - 99 46 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 2 63 

7 
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HomcBopathic Hospital Equipment. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $496 19 

Paid vouchersfor equipment 496 19 

Museum Building. 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $977 12 

Paid vouchers for construction ..- .-- 2,380 19 

Amount overdrawn, October 1, 1881 1,403 07 

Mechanical Laboratory. 

Received from State Treasurer $1,500 00 

Transferred to general fund 1,000 00 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 500 00 

Homoeopathic Hospital and Amphitheatre. 

Paid vouchers for construction $1,053 40 

Amount overdrawn, October 1, 1881 1,083 40 

RBCAPITULATIOlSr. 

Balances in Treasury^ October i, 1881. 

Homoeopathic medical college - $862 71 

College of dental surgery 616 19 

General library 82 68 

University hospital ^ 1,721 38 

Library building 2,086 80 

Sewer 2,444 60 

Eye and ear ward 918 61 

Mechanical laboratory 500 00 

Steam-heating apparatus 2 53 

Homoeopathic hospital 1,149 56 

Total balance in treasury $10,384 96 

Overdrawn Balances, October 1, 1881. 

Homoeopathic hospital and ampitheatre construction account... $1,053 40 

Museum building 1,403 07 

General fund 665 71 

$3,122 18 

Net balance in treasury 7,262 78 

The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1882, are as 
follows : 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1881 $7,262 78 

Interest on University fund 38,500 00 

State aid, 1-20 mill tax 40,500 00 
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Homoeopathic medical college (Act of 1876) 1^6,000 00 

Library building 95,000 00 

College of dental surgery 8,000 00 

University hospital 3,500 00 

Mechanical laboratory 1,000 00 

HomcBopathic hospital 2,000 00 

General library 2,500 00 

Homoeopathic medical college 2,000 00 

Interest on treasurer's account 500 00 

Students* fees, laboratory receipts, etc 65,000 00 

*271,762 78 



The estimated expenses for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1882, are 
as follows : 

Salaries of professors and officials $118,265 00 

Alterations and repairs.. - 7,000 00 

Fuel and lights 8,500 00 

Grounds 500 00 

Insurance 2,600 00 

General library 3,800 00 

Medical library 600 00 

Law library 500 00 

Annual calendar J, 200 00 

Printing Regents' proceedings 500 00 

Postage 1,000 00 

Engineering department 600 00 

Physiological laboratory 600 00 

Physical laboratory 500 00 

Department of general chemistry 600 00 

Current expenses, college of dental surgery 1, 600 00 

Current expenses, homoeopathic medical college 1,500 00 

Chemical laboratory supplies 6,000 00 

Advertising department of medicine and surgery 200 00 

Advertising department of law 200 00 

Advertising homoeopathic medical college 200 00 

Advertising college of dental surgery 200 00 

Advertising school of pharmacy 200 00 

Advertising department of literature, science, and the arts 200 00 

Hospital and clinics 3,500 00 

Museum 500 00 

Microscopical department 500 00 

Homoeopathic hospital and clinics 2,000 00 

Library building.. 97,000 00 

Mechanical laboratory 1,500 00 

Sewer •. 3,250 00 

Contingent fund 5,000 00 

Anatomical fund 1,500 00 

$271,315 00 



«a 
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The ananal report of the treasurer with a fall list of all warrants paid is 
herewith sabmitted.'* This list of warrants has been compared with the books 
of the secretary of the Begente of the University and found correct. 

Your committee also submit a list of the professors, officials, and employee 
of the TJniTersity, with the amount of salary paid to each. The receipts for 
atndents' fees and from laboratory depoeita have been compared with tickets 
issued by the secretary and found correct. The vouchers for current expensea 
and special funds have been compared and examined, and agree with the report 
of the treasurer. 

Your committee believe that the number of students will be larger thaa 
during the past year, and consequently the amount received from students will 
be larger ; but the increase in this direction will not provide a sufficient increase 
of the funds of the University, and thus the Kegouts have been compelled to 
increase the annual fees of the students. Such increase, together with the 
amount of additional income derived from the l-30th of a mill tax conseqneat 
upon the increased valuation of the State, will, in tlie opinion of yonr com- 
mittee, provide a sutQcient fund for the successful carrying out of the largely 
increased educational facilities of the University. 

ANDREW CLIMIE, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
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a. 

REPORT OP THE TREASURER OP THE WILLIAMS FUND. 

To the Members of the Society of the Alumni of the University of Michigan: 

I submit this, the annnal report of the financial condition of this society. 
On the first day of Jane, 1881 (the end of the fiscal year), the ledger bal- 
ances were as follows : 

Dr. Or. 

Bills receivable (subscription notes) — 

Principal $3,794 99 

Accrued interest 747 79 

$4,542 78 

Expense (amount allowed last meeting) 435 01 

Investments 2,500 00 

Gash on hand and in bank 8,0G4 28 

Personal accounts (subscriptions) — 

Principal $12,343 60 

Accrued interest 4,263 19 

$16,606 69 

Contingent fund (annual dues paid) $52 03 

Endowment fund 16,138 49 

Williams professorship 10,633 34 

George P. Williams 313 92 

Interest 5,010 98 

$32,148 76 $32,148 76 

Total amount of subscriptions $27,374 76 

Received from June 1, 1880, to June J, 1881, on the 

principal of endowment fund, the sum of 2,448 16 

Received for interest during the year ending June 

1, 1881 1,494 29 

Paid to Dr. Williams during the year ending June 1, 

1881 1,587 2^ 

Of the above amount of interest received, about $600 dollars are from invest- 
ments and about $900 from subscriptions. 

In the above, '^hills receivable" shows the amount of notes given for sub* 
scription, with unpaid interest thereon. The item ^'expense" is the amount 
allowed for salary, stationery, clerk hire, and traveling expenses, for the year 
ending June 1, 1880. ^^Investments" is bonds and mortgages upon approved 
security, worth at a low valuation at least twice the amount loaned. ''Personal 
accounts" represents the principal of unpaid subscriptions and accrued interest 
thereon. The ''contingent fund" represents money to pay traveling expenses 
of orator and poet, etc. "Endowment fund" represents principal of unpaid 
subscriptions and subscription notes. The "Williams professorship" repre- 
sents the amount of the principal of the "endowment fund" paid, less expenses 
of management, which the board of directors ordered charged to that account, 
because by the terms of the subscription all interest is payable to Dr. Williams 
and could not be diverted to any other purpose, and there remains no other 
source from which to pay them. The "George P. Williams" item is the 
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amount to the credit of Dr. Williams on that day and payable to him on 
demand. ^'Intereatf ' represents interest accrued and unpaid on notes and sub- 
scriptions. This amount (I59OIO.98) is actually in excess of interest due 
because, by the terms of the subscriptions, interest is computed from June 24, 
1874, and quite a number of subscriptions were not made until 1875-6-7, and 
many refuse to pay interest before time of signing, so that when adjusted the 
amount actually accrued and payable will be somewhat less. 

The total amount subscribed to the principal of the sum (as above stated) is 
127,374.75, of which there have been paid as follows: 

Between June 1, 1875, and June 1, 18T6 $588 25 

Between June 1, 1876, and June 1, 1877 2,678 00 

Between June 1, 1877, and Juno 1, 1878 1,955 26 

Between June 1, 1878, and June 1, 1879 1,431 68 

Between June 1, 1879, and June 1, 1880 2,134 91 

Between June 1, 1880, and June 1, 1881 2,448 16 

Total $11,236 26 

The difference between the above amount (111,236.26) and the ledger bal- 
ance above (Williams Professorship) 110,633.34, being $602.92, to which should 
be added the item '^expense," $435,01, making $1,037.93, represents the ex- 
pense of managing the fund for the six years ending June 1, 1881. 

A small portion of the subscriptions is uncoUectable by reason either of fail- 
ure, death, or removal of subscribers to parts unknown; but exactly how 
much, it is impossible to tell, as some subscriptions heretofore estimated as 
worthless have been paid. Many subscribers seem to hold their subscriptions 
as sacred pledges and debts of honor to be scrupulously met. 

At the last annual meeting the Board of Directors was ordeired to proceed 
at once to the collection or securing of all outstanding indebtedness. 

Bespectfully, 

ZINA P. KING, 

Ann Abbob, Miouigan, July 1, 1881. Treasurer. 



STATEMENT OP THE CONDITION OP THE GYMNASIUM PUND. 

Keceipts from June 26, 1879, to October 3, 1881 $2, 972 11 

Invested in United States 4 per cent bonds, (par value, $2,600). 2,926 25 
Cash balance on hand, October 3, 1881 - 45 86 

The present value of the United States bonds is $3,022.50. 

J. W. KNIGHT, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Inatruction, 

Sir, — ^The committee appointed to visit the State University respectfully 
submit the following report : 

We visited the University daring December, when its regalar work was going 
on. We spent a day in examining its various departments, and were present at 
several lecture's and recitations. We are glad to report, so far as we coald 
judge, its eminent progress and success during the past year. The number of 
students is larger than ever before. Its facilities are greater. Its systems of 
study are better organized. We were greatly impressed with the thoroughness, 
extent, and variety of instruction, and especially with the earnestness, enthn- 
siasm, and evidence of faithful work on the part of the students. 

The standard of scholarship is constantly rising, as the aim of making this 
institution more and more a university proper is reached. Our State may be 
congratulated that its University is such in something more than name, and 
that in it so many and varied courses of higher education may be pursued. 

In view of certain reports to the contrary, the committee were especially 
gratified to perceive many evidences of moral and Christian influences at work 
among the students in the department of literature, science, and the arts, and 
also to notice the manifest efforts of the Faculty to sustain and strengthen sacb. 
influences, both publicly and privately. In deportment in the lecture rooms, 
on the streets, or on the University grounds, we think these students would 
bear a favorable comparison with those in any other large collegiate institution. 
There is every reason for the people of Michigan to take pride in the Univer- 
sity, to be thankful for its prosperity, and liberally to aid it in the very 
important work which it is doing. 

THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, 
JOSEPH 0. HUDNUTT, 
JOSEPH 0. JONES, 

Visitors. 
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ANNUAL EEPOET. 

To the SuperirUenderU of Public Inatruetion: 

Sib, — ^Agreeably to the requirements of the statate, the State Board of Edn- 
•cation respectfully submits the following report : 

The powers and duties of the State Board of Education having been specif- 
ically referred to in the last annual report, a brief statement of the work the 
Board has performed during the past year, and of the condition of the interests 
under their charge, is all that now seems necessary. 

The State Nobkal School. 

During the year an unusual number of changes have occurred in the board 
of instruction of the Normal School. 

Dr. Malcolm Mac Vicar, who entered upon the duties of Principal in Novem- 
ber, 1880, was elected to a professorship in McMaster Hall, a theological sem- 
inary at Toronto, Out., and in August last tendered his resignation to the 
State Board of Education, which was accepted to take effect November 15. 
Dr. MacVicar brought to the administration of the Normal School great zeal 
and large experience. He was untiring in his efforts to place the School on a 
higher plane. His resignation, however, occurred before the measures he 
instituted could bear much fruifc. The vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Dr. MacVicar will be temporarily supplied by the appointment of Prof. Put- 
nam as Acting-Principal and of Prof. McLouth as assistant. Beference is made 
in the accompanying report of the PrincipaLto the other changes which have 
occurred in the board of instruction during the past year. 

The selection of a Principal is now engaging the attention of the Board, who 
in this important duty are neglecting no means of information which may 
enable them to act for the best interests of the School. 

Since, making its last annual report, the State Board of Education has 
authorized the following requisites for admission to the Normal School : 

1. All applicants for admission must sustain a thorough examination upon 
the following subjects : 

(a.) Arithmetic, which includes a thorough acquaintance with the facts, 
principles and operations of simple and compound numbers, of common and 
decimal fractions, of ratio and proportion, of involution and evolution, and of 
percentage, and the ability to work readily and neatly examples under each of 
these heads. 

(b.) Elements of English Grammar, which includes a thorough knowledge 
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of the parts of speech, of the elements of the sentence, and of the classification 
and analysis of sentences according to use and structure, 

(c,) Oeography, which includes a thorough knowledge of the natural diyi- 
gions of land and water, their location and characteristics ; of the political 
divisions, including countries with their inhabitants, governments, products, 
industries, religion, education, and important cities ; of the form and motions 
of the earth and the phenomena resulting therefrom, as the succession of day 
and night, change of the seasons, the boundaries of zones, classification of 
circles, latitude and longitude. 

(d.) Beading, which includes a thorough knowledge of the correct use of 
inflection and emphasis, and the ability to read with expression any ordinary 
passage of prose or poetry. 

(e.) Spelling, which includes the ability to spell and write correctly words 
in common use in ordinary reading matter. 

(/.) Penmanship, which includes the ability to write a free, bold hand. 

2. Any pupil who has sustained the required examinations for admission 
will be admitted at any time to advanced rank in any of the courses of study 
in the School, by sustaining the examinations required for such advanced rank, 
or without examination on presenting a certificate of standings from tho 
superintendent or principal of a high school, graded school, or other institution 
of learning approved by the faculty. Such certificate, in order to be accepted, 
must state definitely the amount and kind of work covered by the standings given. 

3. Ladies must not be less than sixteen, and gentlemen not less than 
eighteen years of age, before entering the second year of the common school 
course, or before entering the third year of any of the other courses of the 
School. 

During the year the State Board of Education have authorized considerable 
changes in the courses of instruction in the Normal School. At present there 
are five distinctly different courses of instruction offered for the option of the 
student. They are as follows : 

Scientific Course. 

First Year, Fall Term. — 1, Arithmetic; 2, Orammar and Composition; 

3, U. S. History first ten weeks, Oeneral History second ten weeks ; 4, Free- 
hand and Object Drawing. 

Spring Term. — 1, Algebra; 2, Grammar and Composition; 3, Oeneral 
History first ten weeks. Botany second ten weeks; 4, Penmanship first ten 
weeks. Zoology second ten weeks. 

Second Year, Fall Term. — 1, Algebra; 2, Mathematical Geography ten 
weeks, Physical Geography ten weeks ; 3, Botany first five weeks. Physiology 
and School Hygiene fifteen weeks; 4, Bhetoric. 

Spring Term. — 1, Geometry ; 2 English Literature ; 3, Elementary Physios ; 

4, Elements of Vocal Music. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Third Year, Fall Term. — 1, Geometry with Professional Training; 2, 
Oomp. Zoology and Physiology ten weeks, Book-keeping ten weeks; 3, 
Higher Physics with Professional Training; 4, Principles of Teaching based 
upon the constitution and laws of the body and mind. Three essays on subjects 
assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, Algebra with Professional Training; 2, Perspective 
Drawing; 3, Professional Training, Arithmetic ten weeks, Grammar and 
Composition ten weeks ; 4, Principles of Teaching ten weeks, School organ- 
ization and Government ten weeks. Three essays on subjects assigned. 
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FouBTH Ybab, Fall Term. — 1^ Professional TrainiDg, Beading ten weeks^ 
Geography ten weeks ; 2, Gteology ten weeks. Professional Training in Physi- 
cal Sciences ten weeks ; 3, Chemistry ; 4, Practice in Teaching. Three essays 
on subjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, Trigonometry and Surveying ; 2, Chemistry with Profes- 
sional Training ten weeks. Astronomy ten weeks; 3, Professional Training in 
Primary Subjects ten weeks. Civil Government ten weeks ; 4, Practice in 
Teaching, Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Language Course. 

FiKST Ybab, Fall Term. — 1, Arithmetic; 2, Latin or German; 3, U. S. 
History ten weeks, General History ten weeks; 4, Free-hand and Object 
Drawing. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, Algebra; 2, Latin or German; 3, General History ten 
weeks, Botany ten weeks; 4, Elements of Vocal Music. Three essays on 
subjects assigned. 

Sbcokd Ybab, Fall Term. — 1, Algebra; 2, Latin or German; 3, Greek or 
French ; 4, Rhetoric. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, Geometry; 2, Latin or German; 3, Elementary Physics; 
4, Greek or French. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Thibd Ybab, Fall Term. — 1, Geometry ten weeks. Physiology ten weeks ; 

2, Latin or German ; 3, Greek or French ; 4, Principles of Teaching, based upon 
the constitution and laws of the body and mind. Three essays on subjects 
assigned. 

Spring Term, — 1, Latin or German; 2, Greek or French; 3, Professional 
Training, Arithmetic ten weeks. Grammar and Composition ten weeks; 
4, Principles of Teaching ten weeks, School Organization and Government 
ten weeks. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

FouBTH Ybab, Fall Term. — 1, Latin or German, with Professional Train- 
ing; 2, Greek or French, with Professional Training; 3, Chemistry; 4, Prac- 
tice in Teaching. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, Latin or German ; 2, Greek or French ; 3, English Litera- 
ture ; 4, Practice in Teaching. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Literary Course. 

FiBST Ybab, Fall Term. — 1, Arithmetic ; 2, Grammar and Composition ; 

3, U. S. History ten weeks. General History ten weeks ; 4, Free-hand and 
Object Drawing. 

Spring lerm. — 1, Algebra; 2, Grammar and Composition; 3, General His- 
tory ten weeks. Botany ten weeks; 4, Penmanship ten weeks. Zoology ten 
weeks. 

Second Ybab, Fall Term. — 1, Algebra; 2, General History; 3, Botany 
first five weeks, Physiology and School Hygiene fifteen weeks ; 4, Rhetoric. 

Spring Term. — 1, Geometry; 2, English Literature; 3, Elementary Phys- 
ics; 4, Elements of Vocal Music. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Thibd Ybab, Fall Term. — ^1, Geometry; 2, Grecian and Roman History; 
3, English Literature ; 4, Principles of Teaching based upon the constitution 
and laws of the body and mind. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, English History, with professional training; 2, American 
Literature; 3, Professional Training, Arithmetic ten weeks, Grammar and 
Composition ten weeks ; 4, Principles of Teaching ten weeks. School Organiz- 
ation and Government ten weeks. Three essays on subjects assigned. 
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Fourth Year, Fall Term. — 1, Professional Training, Beading ten weeks. 
Geography ten weeks ; 2, General Literature, with Professional Training; 3« 
Chemistry ; 4, Practice in Teaching. Three essays on sabjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, American History ; 2, Advanced Rhetoric, with Profes- 
sional Training; 3, Professional Training in Primary Subjects ten weeks, 
Oivil Government ten weeks ; 4, Practice in Teaching. Three essays on sab- 
jects assigned. 

Art Course. 

First Year, Fall Term, — 1. Arithmetic; 2, Grammar and Composition; 
3, U. S. History ten weeks, General History ten weeks; 4, Free-hand and 
Object Drawing. 

Spring Term. — 1, Algebra; 2, Grammar and Composition; 3, General 
History ten weeks^ Botany ten weeks; 4, Penmanship ten weeks, Zodlogy ten 
weeks. 

Second Year, Fall Term. — 1, Algebra ; 2, Penmanship with Professional 
Training ; 3, Botany first five weeks. Physiology and School Hygiene fifteen 
weeks; 4, Rhetoric. 

Spring Term. — 1, Geometry; 2, English Literature; 3, Elementary Phys- 
ics ; 4, Elements of Vocal Music. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Third Year, Fall Term. — 1, Geometry; 2, Advanced Vocal Music; 3, 
Free-hand and Object drawing ; 4, Principles of Teaching, based upon the 
constitution and laws of the body and mind. Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — 1, Harmony, and Literature of Music; 2, Perspective 
Drawing with Professional Training; 3, Prof ossional Training, Arithmetic ten 
weeks. Grammar and Composition ten weeks ; 4, Principles of Teaching ten 
weeks. School Organization and Government ten weeks. Three essays on sub- 
jects assigned. 

Fourth Year, Fall Term. — 1, Shading; 2, Prof essional Training in Music 
and Conducting ; 3, Chemistry ; 4, Practice in Teaching. Three essays on 
subjects assigned. 

Spring Term. — I, Architectural Drawing; 2, Voice Culture and Profes- 
sional Training in Teaching Beading ; 3, Professional Training in Primary 
Subjects ten weeks, Civil Government ten weeks; 4, Practice in Teaching. 
Three essays on subjects assigned. 

Common School Course. 

First Year, Fall Term. — 1, Arithmetic; 2, Grammar and Composition; 

3, United States History ten weeks. General History ten weeks ; 4, Free- 
hand and Object Drawing. 

Spring Term. — 1, Algebra; 2, Grammar and Composition; 3, Elements 
of Vocal Music ; 4, Penmanship with Professional Training. 

Second Year, Fall Term. — 1, Elementary Principles of Teaching; 2, 
Professional Training, Beading first five weeks, Physiology and School 
Hygiene last fifteen weeks ; 3, Qeography with Professional Training ; 4» 
Algebra ten weeks. Practice in Teaching ten weeks. Three essays on sub- 
jects assigned. • 

Spring Term. — 1, Elementary Principles of Teaching ten weeks. School 
Organization and Government ten weeks; 2, Professional Training, Arith- 
metic ten weeks^ Grammar and Composition ten weeks; 3, Professional 
Training in Primary Subjects ten weeks, Civil Government ten weeks; 

4, Practice in Teaching. Three essays on subjects assigned. 
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By substitating a language in place of certain designated studies in the 
scientific, the literary^ or art course, students have seventeen courses from 
which they may make a selection. 

During the year the State Board of Education have authorized the following 
in regard to the professional courses and professional training : 

Professional Course. 

Any person who, as provided for under ''Requisites for higher standings/' 
sustains examinations or presents certificates of standings in all the academic 
subjects of any course, may complete the professional work of that course in 
one year. It is desirable, however, in order to get the full benefit of the 
advanced courses, that the work of the last two years of these courses should 
be taken in the school. 

Professional Training. 

Under this head are included the following classes of work : 

1. During the first year of the common school course, and the first and 
second years of the other courses, each pupil is required to note carefully the 
method of instruction pursued by the teacher, and to be able> when the sub- 
ject is completed, to give an accurate account, either orally or in writing, of 
the following points : 

(a.) The oider in which each topic was discussed. 

(b.J The illustrations and devices used to enlist the attention of the pupils^ 
and to make plain the truth presented. 

(c.J The method of drill pursued to fix the truth permanently in the 
memory. 

2. During the second year of the common school course and the third year 
of the other courses, the principles of teaching and of school organization, 
based upon the constitution and laws of the body and mind, are carefully 
discussed. This is followed by special professional training in a sufficient 
number of subjects in each course to secure in the pupils habits of teaching 
and governing in harmony with the principles discussed. This part of the 
work includes the following : 

(a.) A discussion of the order which should be pursued in presenting the 
given subjects to a class. 

(b.) A discussion of the illustrations and devices that should be used to 
enable the pupils to understand thoroughly the subject presented, and to fix a 
sharp outline of it in the memory. 

(c) The preparation of sketches or outline lessons which are submitted to 
the teachers for criticism. 

(d.) Teaching and governing in the Practice School under the guidance and 
instruction of competent teachers, whose duty it is to observe carefully, to 
criticise and correct all defects. 

For a number of years the department of music has been an important fea- 
ture in the Normal School, yet little more has been attempted than to prepare 
teachers to give the elementary instruction usually required in the public 
schools. The State Board of Education, recognizing the fact that there is a 
rapidly growing demand for teachers who can do higher work, has authorized 
the Professor of Music in the Normal School to organize and become Director 
of the Normal School Conservatory of Music, and to associate with himself able 
and efficient instructors in the various departments of the science and art of 
music, and to provide ample opportunities to students in the Normal School and 
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others to pursue to any desired extent the study and practice of vocal and 
instrumeutal music. This importaDt change, and for which the State Board 
of Education believes there are great possibilities^ will not be attended with 
any additional expense to the State. 

Already many have signified their intention to enter this department for the 
pprpose of preparing themselves as special teachers of music. To enable Pro- 
fessor Pease the better to qualify himself for his greatly enlarged duties as 
Director of the Normal School Conservatory of Music the Board granted him 
leave of absence for one year to visit Europe for the purpose of study and 
observation. During his absence the department of music is under the charge 
of Miss Ada MacVicar. 

During the year there have been added to the general library abont eleven 
hundred volumes of good and well selected books. In making additions to 
the library constant thought is had to the fact that the. Normal School is a 
professional school, and so large additions have been made to the collection of 
works on educational science. The other departments of the School, however, 
have not been neglected in the selection of books for the library. The facili- 
ties for full work in the department of English literature have been greatly 
increased, while the art departments and the departments of science, mathe- 
matics, history, and language have received great aid. A number of the best 
educational journals, several of the leading reviews, two or three journals of 
science, and several of the best literary monthlies are taken for use in the 
general reading room. The State Board of Education during the year has 
authorized the establishment in each department of special departmental 
libraries. Here are kejtt cyclopedias, technical dictionaries, standard authori- 
ties, and such books as are more often needed for consultation in the recitation 
rooms than in the general reading-room. 

The Board has been able to make during the year considerable additions to 
the collection of scientific apparatus, drawing models, maps, globes, charts, 
etc., by which instruction in the several departments is greatly improved. 

In accordance with the provisions of law the State Board of Education has 
granted, during the school year 1880-81, ninety-one diplomas to students who 
have completed one of the prescribed courses of the Normal School and have 
been recommended by the Board of Instruction as entitled to graduation. 
The following are the names of the graduates : 

Full English Course. 

George E. Arnold, William E. Ballard, A. Frank Burr, Mary J. Brown, 
Fannie Coltrin, Jessie Coltrin, Edith M. Davy, Eveline L. Ellis, Willard L. 
German, John F. Garatt, David P. Howell, Estelle 0. Harter, Lillian M. 
Hand, Cora A. Honey, Mary Kipp, Harry A. Lockwood, Libbie Lee, Frances 
E. Matthews, Bessie McOausey, Enos W. Moorman, Nettie M. Moore, Fred 
Morley, James Northmore, Effie M. Reynolds, Dora E. Smith, Ida Spoor, 
Alice Spoor, May L. Steers, Edward G. Trowbridge, Frank N. Turner, Helen 
Woodwortb, Charles Woodworth, Amelia Waite, George W. Warren, Edwin 
M. Wheeler, Lizzie E. Young. 

Latin and Greek Course. 

Marcus C. Bettinger, Cassius Hollenbeck, Herbert Lovell, John G. Mac- 
Vicar, Mary R. McOracken, James H. Roberts, Jay D. Stay, T. Coleman 
Williams. 
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Latin and Oerman Course. 
Ann J. Bignell, James Hettinger. 

Latin and French Course. 

Leona £t7ell. 

French and Oerman Course. 

Ida A. Lamb, Helen Stone, Jennie Wallace. 

Oerman and English Course. 
Nellie Backus, Etta Orcutt, Eliza Stringer, 

Latin and English Course. 

Nellie Farnum, Sara M. Martin. 

Art Course. 

George D. Herrick. 

Common School Course. 

Nettie Atchison, Lincoln Avery, Etta F. Baker, Estella Barnes, Estella 
Bowers, Lillian Barry, Ella F. Corwin, Lillian Crawford, Amelia E. Delf, 
Jennie F. Egery, James L. Graves, Nettie Garlinghouse, Nellie Greig, Jose- 
phine A. Hart, Delia Holcomb, Frances M. Harris, Mary Hindmarch, Hattie 
M. Howk, Spencer Houghton, William J. Hambrook, Frank L. Kern, Isa- 
bella Lambie, Alice Luthers, Anna M. Lockwood, Mary J. Morrow, Fannie 
Miller, Kittie Miller, Mary E. Norton, George D. Benwick, Henrietta Smith, 
Caroline E. Schermerhoru, James A. Sinclair, Viola M. Teetzel, John West- 
ern, Persis Wood, George L. Woodworth. 

During the year the work in the training and practice school has made 
decided progress. The requirement that all members of the graduating classes 
should do practice work was more generally enforced. The work of the pupil 
teachers was more thoroughly and regularly supervised and the teaching work 
of the students was more satisfactory. For a full account of the work done 
in this necessary adjunct of the Normal School and for an able discus- 
sion of the question of training and practice schools, you are referred to the 
accompanying report of Prof. D. Putnam. 

The Neto Building. 

For a number of years the State Board of Education have felt that the 
building at present used for the training and practice school was ill suited to 
the purposes of such a school. Many of the class-rooms are in the basement, 
and are ill lighted, poorly ventilated and over-heated. Besides, the building 
does not provide the necessary number of rooms for the successful working of 
the school. The Board therefore decided to ask the Legislature of 1881 for 
an appropriation for a new building. Near the close of the session the Legis- 
lature made an appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars for this purpose. 
After full study of the matter with architects and with the Board of Instruc- 
tion the Board decided to erect this building as a wing to the main building. 
The architect, Mr. Julius Hess of Detroit, was instructed to prepare plans and 
specifications accordingly. After duly advertising for bids, on the 16th of 
August, 1881, the contract for the carpenter work was let to Mr. H. Good- 
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speedy of Ypsilauti, for the sam of $9,084.54^ and the contract for the masou 
work to Messrs. Stange & Candler, of Detroit, for the sam of $9,860.98. The 
contracts for steam heating and for furniture have not been let. 

The new building will be completed and in readiness for the opening of the 
school in September, 1882. With the better accommodations which the new 
building will afford the Board are confident that the training and practice 
school will in the future, even better than in the past, contribute its part to 
the work of training teachers. 

For a more detailed account of the work of the Normal School during the 
past year you are referred to the accompanying report of the Principal, aud 
for information concerning the finances of the School you are referred to the 
accompanying report of the Treasurer. 

In conclusion, the State Board of Education express the confident opinion 
that the work of the Normal School is constantly improving, and that its 
influence is widening. Already many of its graduates have attained to emi- 
nence in the teacher's profession, both in Michigan aud in other states^ 
There is hardly a village or a township in the State that does not employ a 
teacher who has, in whole or in part, prepared for his work at the Normal 
School. Very few who have graduated from the School fail to secure good 
positions or to maintain themselves in them. 

State Geetificates. 

In accordance with the provisions of the law of 1879, providing for examina- 
tions for State certificates, the State Board of Education has held three 
examinations, which resulted in the issue of certificates of the second grade to 
the following persons: Mr. L. 0. Chatfield, Mr. Olark 0. Wood, Mr. C. iB. 
Swift, Mr. W. A. Fallas, Mr. James Brassington. 

Examikation Questioks. 

By section 2 of the act last referred to the Board is required to '^ prepare 
questions suitable for the examination of teachers for the various grades of 
certificates provided by law to be given to teachers of the State.'' In accord- 
ance with this provision, questions were prepared and furnished to the proper 
authorities and were very generally used throughout the State in the regular 
examinations of the spring and fall. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEO. F. EDWARDS, 
EDGAR REXFORD, 
BELA W. JENKS, 
VARNUM B. COCHRAN, 
• State Board of Education. 



REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 

To the HonorahU Board of Education: 

QE]!n:LEMEN, — In conformity with your requirement, I have the honor to 
submit to you my report of the condition of the Michigan State Normal School 
for the year ending June 29, 1881. 
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The enrollment for the year is as follows : 

Oommon School Course 4? 

Advanced English Conrse 90 

Language Course - 181 

Total Normal pupils 318 

Grammar Department 85 

Primary Department 89 

Total Practice school pupils 174 

Grand total 492 

At the close of the year Miss Buth Hoppin resigned her position as precep- 
tress and teacher of botany and history, and Miss Julia A. King was appointed 
in her place. Miss Elizabeth I. Coats also resigned her position as critic in 
primary department, and Miss Ann Janette Bignell was appointed in her 
place. 

At the close of the school year 1879-80, Prof. Joseph Estabreok resigned his 
position as Principal^ and I was appointed by your Board to fill his place. My 
connection with the State Normal School at Potsdam, New York, prevented 
me from commencing my work until the 12th of November. Prof. Daniel 
Putnam, director of the practice school^ acted as Principal until that time. 
The following presents in outline the matters connected with the work of the 
year which demand special note. 

New Couksbs of Instruction. 

After a careful study of the wants of our public school teachers, the faculty 
arranged and submitted for your approval and adoption the courses of instruc- 
tion now in force in the Sdhool. In arranging these courses the following 
points were kept specially in view : 

1. That each course should contain such a variety and order of subjects as 
would give to a pupil pursuing it a thorough training in the elements of a 
sound English education. 

2. That each course, while giving a thorough training in the elements of a 
sound English education^ should give special prominence to one class of sub- 
jects which would fit the pupil to do superior work in these subjects, and hence 
fit him to take charge of the departments in the public schools where these 
subjects receive special attention. For example: in the scientific course, 
mathematics and physical sciences, in the language course, one or two lan- 
guages, and in the literary course, rhetoric, literature and history ietre made 
specially prominent, and will give the pupil a first-class preparation to make a 
specialty of teaching these subjects. 

3. That there should be a sufficient number of courses of instruction in the 
School to give a proper opportunity to each pupil to elect a course suited to his 
natural taste and ability and such as will give him the best training for the 
life work for which ho desires to prepare himself. For this purpose it was 
found necessary to oiler the pupil five regular courses, from which to elect: 
namely, scientific course, language course, literary course, art course, and 
common school course. In addition to this the pupil is allowed to substitute 
Latin, French, or German for other specified subjects in the scientific, Ian- 

9 
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gaage, literary, and art courses, hence he has offered to him in all soventeen 
courses from \7hich to elect. 

4. That the proper place and prominence should be given to professional 
training. For this purpose, provision is made in the second year of the com- 
mon school course, and in the third year of each of the other courses for the 
careful study of the principles of teaching and school organization and 
government. This is followed by professional instruction and practice in 
teaching in a sufficient number of subjects in each course to secure in the 
pupil right habits of teaching and governing. 

Relations to High Schools, etc. 

Provision is made in the regular courses in the Normal School to give 
instruction in academic subjects. This is necessary as a large proportion of 
the pupils who make the best teachers come from the rural districts where no 
opportunities are offered of this kind. Where such are offered it is economy 
both to the pupil and to the State, that the fullest advantage should be taken of 
them. In order to encourage this course and thereby to place the -Normal 
School in proper relation to the other schools of the State, a system of report- 
ing the work completed in other schools was submitted for your approval and 
adoption. This system has been successfully initiated, and will, I believe, do 
much to harmonize the interests of the high schools and Normal School. The 
following circular letter and suggestions on making the report were sent to 
each principal or superintendent of a graded or high school in the State : 

[Circular Letter.] 

Dear Sir :— Alio w me to call your attention to the enclosed blanks. It is very 
desirable that pupils entering the Normal School should comnlete as far as possible 
their academic studies before entering. This would leave the iiTormal School free to 
do its legitimate work, namely: to give to Its pupils a thorough and practical train- 
ing in the science and art of teaching and school n^nageraent. It is believed that 
this desirable result can be reached by placing the Normal School in a proper rela- 
tion to the other schools of the State. To accomplish this end the foUowin^^ has 
been adopted by the authorities of the School: 

1. All pupils entering the School hereafter will receive full credit without exami- 
nation for the academic work completed in other schools, on condition that a ftill 
and accurate report of the same, made upon the proper blanks, is filed with the Prin- 
cipal of the School. 

2. A record of the academic work completed In other schools will be kept in the 
Normal School, and after a pupil has been in attendance one year, a fUll report of 
the work done by such pupil during the year will be sent to the superintendent or 
principal of the school from which the certificate of standings was received. 

The enclosed blanks have been prepared to carry this plan Into effect, and will be 
furnished to such teachers as desire the use of them. You will observe that the 
report of standings, etc., properly filled, will enable us to Judge with a n^ood 
degree of accuracy of the scholarship and strength of the applicant, and hence enable 
us to assign him just the work for which he is prepared. You will also observe that 
the report which we propose to make to you at the end of the first year will enable 
you to compare readily our opinion of the pupil's work with the opinion expressed 
in the report sent us when he entered the Normal School. This interchange and 
comparison of reports I am very confident, will prove a mntual benefit, and will 
stimulate pupils to more earnest and thorough work in their studies, both before 
and after entering the Normal School. 

The faculty of the Normal School will be pleased to receive from you any sng^^^ea- 
tions you may desire to make regarding the practical working of the plan here pro- 
posed. Yours very respectfully, 

M. MaoVICAR, Principal. 
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Suggestions on Making Report. 

1. In every case, state whether the text-book is an elementary or a higher work. 

2. In giving the portion of the text-book completed, include only what has been 
thoroughly studied. 

3. To indicate the quality of the work done, use the letters M, G, and £. Use M to 
denote medium quality of work, G to denote good quality of work, and £ to denote 
excellent quality, or a thorough mastery of the text-book used. Use these letters 
also to indicate your opinion of the pupil's deportment and character. 

4. In estimating the quality of the work done, each of the following items should 
be considered andshould be correctly represented by the mark given. 

(a.) The knowledge which the pupil has acquired of the subject matter discussed in 
the text-book used. 

(&.) The ability of the pupil to apply the knowledge acquired in practical cases 
not specially mentioned in the text-book used. 

(c.) The ability of the pupil in subjects like natural philosophy, arithmetic, and 
geometry, to explain and demonstrate principles and processes, as well as to obtain 
results by their application to special cases. 

5. In the languages give a separate mark for the quality of the work done in gram- 
mar and in each author, and indicate definitely, either by the number of lines, chap- 
ters, or books, the part of each author that has been carefully read. Write the names 
of the German and French authors used, in the blanks, under German Grammar and 
French Grammar respectively. 

6. Under the head '* Number of Weeks of Study'* indicate as accurately as possible 
the length of time, in weeks, the pupil has pursued the study of each subject. 

7. The blanks on the back of the report, including the mark for deportment and 
character, should be carefully filled and the certificate signed by the superintendent 
or principal of the school. 

The Pbacticb School. 

The proper organization and management of the practice school demand at 
the present time the special attention of the Board, hence I requested the 
director of the school to f nrnish me with a detailed report of its past history 
and its present needs. I submit the director's report for your consideration. 
The State has now made ample provision for a practice school building, hence 
the difficulties in the organization and management of the school growing out 
of very imperfect accommodations will not have to be encountered in the 
future. This, however, removes only a small part of the cause of the imper- 
fect work to which the director of the school has called your attention. The 
changes to which the director refers in snmming up his report must be essen- 
tially made before the school can serve properly the purposes for which it exists. 
It is evident that thus far in the history of the Normal School the work of the 
practice school has occupied a very subordinate place. This is just the reverse 
of what it should be. It is important that Normal School pupils should have 
thorough academic instruction and thorough instruction in the history and 
philosophy of education, on the constitution and laws of the human mind, and 
on the theory and principles of teaching and of organizing and governing a 
school. Yet all this may be done and the pupil left incapable of conducting a 
sharp and systematic class drill or of organizing and managing a school of his 
own. In making provision for the education of teachers it must not be forgot- 
ten that teaching, organizing, or managing a school is essentially an art, and 
that the power to do the work well must be, acquired, like all other arts, by 
doing the work rather than by '^talking" about it. I believe that this view of 
the case is now accepted by all who have made the training of teachers a spe- 
cial study. Hence I am warranted in urging upon your consideration the 
necessity of making such changes in the practice school as will make it possi- 
ble for those in charge of the work to give to Normal pupils a thorough and 
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practical trainiDg Id the art of teaching. Until this is done, the Normal 
School^ in my jadgment, must fail to perform the work for which the State 
makes such generous appropriations. Permit me, then, to suggest, in outline, 
the points in relation to the practice school, which require your immediate 
consideration and action. 

1. The entire management and control of the practice school, subject only to 
the Principal, should be placed in the hands of the director. This should 
include the classification and grading of the pupils in the practice school, 
assigning all subordinate or critic teachers their work, assigning all pupil- 
teachers, wherever employed, their work, the preparation of the working pro- 
gram of the practice school, and the supervision of the criticism of all pupil- 
teachers. 

3. The criticism of the pupil-teachers in the practice school proper should 
be performed by competent and experienced teachers employed for this special 
work, and not by the department teachers in the Normal School. There 
should be at least three such teachers and no part of their time should be 
employed as regular teachers of classes in the practice school. 

3. The critic teachers should be required not only to visit and observe the 
work done by the pupil-teachers, but also to meet them personally at fixed 
intervals of time and point out- their defects and see that their defects are 
actually corrected. This latter work in many instances can be done only by 
persistent effort and by giving practical illustrations with a class of the man- 
ner in which the work should be performed. It should be the duty also of 
the critics to require written outline lessons from the pupil-teachers under 
their charge upon a sufficient number of assigned topics to enable them to 
judge of their ability to prepare their work properly for their classes. These 
outline lessons should be carefully read by the critics and the points of defect 
clearly indicated. 

4. The criticism of pupil-teachers instructing classes in the normal coarse 
should be performed by the teachers in charge of the department of work to 
which the classes belong. The same course should be pursued as already indi- 
cated for critics in the practice school. . 

5. During the first year of the common school course, and the first and 
second years of the other courses, each pupil should be required to note- care- 
fully the method of instruction pursued by the teacher, and be able when the 
subject is completed to give an accurate account, either orally or in writing, of 
the following points: a, The order in which each topic was discuQ9ed; h^ the 
illustrations and devices used to enlist the attention of the pupils and to make 
plain the truth presented ; c, the method of drill pursued to fix the truth per- 
manently in the memory. The teacher of each subject should exercise a care- 
ful supervision in this matter and should insist that the work indicated be 
performed by the pupils. Only by this course can a proper foundation be laid 
for the more advanced professional work. 

6. During the second year of the common school course, and the third 
year of the other courses, the principles of teaching and of school organiza- 
tion and government, based upon the constitution and laws of the body and 
mind, should be carefully discussed. This should be followed by special pro- 
fessional training in a sufficient number of subjects ;n each course to secure in 
the pupils habits of teaching and governing in harmony with the principles 
discussed. This work should include the following: a, A discussion of the 
order which should be pursued in presenting the given subjects to a class ; i, a 
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discussion of the illustratious and devices which should be used to enable the 
pnpil to understand thoroughly the subject presented and to fix a sharp outline 
of it in the memory ; e, the preparation of sketches or outline lessons which 
are submitted to the teachers for criticism ; d, teaching and governing in the 
practice school under the guidance and instruction of competent teachers, 
whose duty it is to observe carefully, and to criticise and correct all defects. 

7. The professional instruction and training in all subjects taught in the 
primary department should be given by the teachers having the immediate 
chai'ge and management of the work of that department. 

Permit me now in* conclusion to say that a wide range of work which requires 
no special notice in this report, such as the reorganization of the societies, 
devising and maturing plans for the new practice building, etc., have received 
special attention during the year. In looking back over the work performed I 
think it can be truthfully said that the year has been one of progress, and that 
earnest and faithful work has been done by each member of the faculty. 

I cannot close my connection with the School and with you as its manag- 
ing Board, without expressing my sincere thanks for the cordial endorsement 
I received from you in all my work. 

M. MacVIOAE, Principal. 
State Norvml School, Ypsilanti, Mich., Nov. Ist, 1881. 



B. 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OP THE PRACTICE SCHOOL. 

Dr. M. Mao Vicar, 

Principal of Michigan State Normal School : 

Dbab Sib : — ^In accordance with your request I present this report in rela- 
tion to the practice department of the Normal School, of which I have been 
for several years nominally the head. The present form, organization, and 
workings of this department will be better understood, and its needs will be 
more clearly seen by taking a survey, as complete as brevity will permit, of its 
history during the past ten or twelve years. 

I became a member of the faculty of the Normal School in September, 
1868, having been appointed to the chair of natural sciences. Soon after 
entering upon my duties I was requested by the then Principal to take some 
oversight of the model school, so called. The request probably came in con- 
sequence of the location of my lecture room adjoining the rooms in which 
the model school was at that time placed and taught. No definite authority 
was conferred upon me, nor were any clearly defined duties assigned me. 

I found the school in special charge of a lady teacher, who taught as many 
of the classes as her time allowed. The remainder of the classes were 
instructed by pupils of the Normal School. No regular plan of assigning 
pupil-teachers existed, and but a few of the Normal pupils, comparatively, did 
any practice teaching. The aim was to secure such students to teach as could 
teach well. The consequence was that pupils who most needed practice had 
none, while others who had had experience elsewhere, or who had marked 
aptitude for the work, were employed for an indefinite period. 
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Undor this state of affairs the teaching in the model school was nsaallj of a 
very satisfactory character. But it was ia no essential feature a training 
school, and was of no particular value to the professional work or design of 
the Normal School. 

Practice teaching on the part of Normal students was mostly, if not alto- 
gether, a voluntary matter. If they taught, it was well ; if they did not teach, 
it was equally well. 

After a service of two years, I was absent from the Normal during one year, 
in charge of the city schools of Ypsilanti. 

At the close of that time, I returned again to the Normal School as 
instructor in professional training, or in the elementary principles of teach- 
ing, and also as director of the model or practice school. 

The principal reason for my appointment to this directorship, at that time, 
was a desire on the part of the management of the Normal School to make an 
arrangement whereby the schools of the city should become schools of observa- 
tion, and, to some extent, of practice for the Normal pupils. 

It was thought that my recent connection with these schools and the popu- 
larity of the newly-elected Principal of the Normal in the city rendered it 
possible to effect such an arrangement with advantage both to the city and to 
the professional work of the Normal School. 

An agreement was entered into between the State Board of Education and 
the school board of the city by which the high school pupils of Ypsilanti were 
received into the academic department of the practice school, upon the same 
terms as other pupils, and the primary and grammar grades were discontin- 
ued. For reasons which do not need to be discussed at this time, the plan did 
not prove practically successful, and was abandoned after a trial of two years. 

In consequence of this experiment, the old model or practice school had 
ceased to exist, and the question of re-opening and re-organizing such a 
department presented itself to the faculty and to the Board of Education. It 
was determined to organize, at first, only the primary grades, and a teacher 
was employed for that purpose at the opening of the school year 1872-3. The 
teacher employed devoted her time to the work of instructing classes, and not 
to supervision and critic work. Practice teaching on the part of the Normal 
students was irregular and practically voluntary. 

From this point the development of our present school of observation and 
practice, such as it is, really commences; and I wish to present, as clearly as 
may be done, with due regard to bre?ity. my own relation to this development, 
what I have recommended and endeavored to accomplish, what authority has 
been granted to me, and sonfieof the difficulties and obstacles which have been 
encountered. Justice to myself, to the school, and indeed to all conoernedv 
calls for this. Like other departments of the Normal School, the school of 
observation and practice has been an object of severe criticism. 

Some of this criticism has been fairly intelligent and properly discriminat- 
ing, and has deserved and has received due and candid consideration. The 
greater part has been neither intelligent nor discriminating, and has richly 
merited the silent disregard with which it has hitherto been treated. The 
time has come, however, when it may be examined and characterized as it 
deserves, without exciting, necessarily, any unpleasant feelings, or doing harm 
to any interests of the Normal School, or to any objects which need to be 
secured at this time. 

Upon re-entering the service of the Board of Education, I understood my 
appointment to impose upon me two lines of labor, distinct in some aspeoti^ 
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and yet very intimately related to each other. The appointing power, at that 
time, I have every reason to suppose, had the same understanding of my duties: 

I. First, I was to try to develop and arrange a course of instruction in the 
JElefnentary Principles of Teaching^ adapted to the condition of the Normal 
School and to the needs, especially, of teachers in our common schools. Such 
a course did not exist, so far as we then knew, drawn out in definite form and 
published in any manual or text-book. I began this part of my work at once, 
and have prosecuted it diligently and continuously. 

In a paper which I prepared and read to the faculty in October, 1872, 1 said : 
''Immediately upon entering the Normal School, or very soon after, the pupils 
should commence the study of the general principles of education^ with especial 
reference to elementary teaching, or the teaching of primary and common dis- 
trict schools. They should learn a brief and general analysis of the faculties 
of the human mind, but more especially of the faculties which are developed 
and are active in the periods of childhood and youth. They should learn the 
more obvious laws of development and training, or what are sometimes called 
conditioning principles, and should become perfectly familiar with the first 
and universal principles of education. 

''This knowledge, in its most condensed form, may be acquired in the first 
term of the year. Our pupils will then be prepared for the application of these 
principles to the Special branches of study. 

" The person in charge of the department of elementary principles and meth- 
ods should, of course, be held responsible for doing properly this elementary 
and preparatory work, — a work which ought to serve as a foundation for all 
subsequent learning on the part of pupils, and of teaching on the part of 
instructors. 

'*' We have great need in the school of a brief manual containing an outline 
of this elementary instruction. It was anticipated that such a manual might 
be prepared during the past season, but circumstances beyond my own control 
have prevented. We may hope to have one at no very distant day, if nothing 
unexpected shall interfere with my present intentions.^' 

I have seen no occasion to modify my views essentially since the time of 
writing this paper. Circumstances, however, to which I need not now refer 
have delayed the publication of the manual spoken of, although the matter 
has been re-written several times, and is nearly ready for the press. 

In the same paper from which I have quoted I stated further, in defining 
my duties, as I considered them, and in explanation of my views: 

"The application of these general principles of education to particular 
branches of study will be made by each instructor in the branches which he or 
she teaches. Their application to primary, oral, or object teaching, and to 
that elementary teaching which lies outside of or below the appropriate work 
of other teachers, will be made by the instructor in elementary methods, either 
personally or by an arrangement with his co-workers.'' 

Unfortunately, for various reasons, no efficient plan for doing this element- 
ary work was adopted, and much of it, as a necessary consequence, has failed 
to be properly done. Until some one shall be made responsible for this work, 
with both the means and the authority for performing it, no real progress can 
be made in this direction. 

II. The second Apartment of labor assigned to me, on re-entering the 
the Normal School, was the supervision and development of the Experimental or 
Practice School. In the nature of things, and under the then existing circum- 
stances, this branch of my duties was made quite subordinate and secondary in 
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importance. Ifc was very Boon discovered that little progress could be made in 
this matter so long as the practice school consisted, practically, of only an 
academic or high school department, in which nearly all the instruction was 
given by regular teachers. When this state of affairs came to an end« it was 
possible to begin the process of creating and organizing a school of obseirvation 
and practice, or a training department. 

As this department and its management have been discussed and criticised 
with a good degree of freedom by various persons, and under various circam- 
stances, I propose to lay aside, for once, all reserve and all pretense of modesty, 
and to discuss the subject with a degree of freedom equal to that which has 
been enjoyed and exercised by others. 

The conditions necessary to give efficiency to a practice or training school 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. A responsible head with all necessary power and authority. 

2. A clear conception, on the part of this head, of what the school ought to 
be in organization and character, and of the work which it ought to do. 

3. The po8se8sion of the means and appliances, in the way of buildings, 
apparatus, instructors, etc., for executing this work. 

4. Hearty sympathy and cooperation from all concerned in the instruction 
and general management of the institution of which the practice s6hool is a 
part. • 

I will consider each of these points with all possible brevity, but with entire 
frankness and without reserve., 

1. In respect to the first point, it is necessary to say but a word. From my 
first connection with the practice school it has been a constant source of em- 
barrassment that the extent and character of my authority has never been 
clearly defined. I have refrained from the exercise of any authority which I 
supposed could be considered doubtful, and have abstained from doing things 
which the interests of the school required in order to avoid the disagreeable 
results which always attend any conflict of authority. I have probably erred 
in this respect, but if so, it has been from a desire to avoid a repetition of that 
which has been too common in the history of the institution. I cannot refrain 
from expressing an earnest wish that the question of responsibility and 
authority may be definitely and clearly settled. 

2. Touching the second point, circumstances require me to speak somewhat 
fully and freely. In respect to the organization and functions of model or 
practice schools in connection with normal schools, there has been and still is 
a very wide difference of judgment and opinion. Truth also compels the state- 
ment that persons who have had little or no experience in connection with 
such schools, and who have had no occasion to give much thought to the sub- 
ject, have been the most ready to make recommendations and to criticise the 
plans and methods of others. 

I trust it will not be out of place or time for me to claim to have bestowed 
some attention and some careful study upon this question, and to claim fur- 
ther to have formed a tolerably definite conception of what a practice school 
should be, and what it should do in connection with our own Normal School, 
under the circumstances which surround us. In another place and under 
other conditions a differently organized and differently managed training 
school might bo desirable. 

It needs to be kept in mind that a model school and a school of practice are 
very unlike in purpose and must be organized and managed in different ways. 
If circumstances permitted I should be glad to see both in connection with our 
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work| but as we have not room nor material for both^ my aim has been to 
6ecnre the best practice school possible. For our purposes, and in our circnm- 
6tanceSy a school organized on the general plan of a well graded public school 
is undoubtedly best My efforts have uniformly been directed to the building 
up of such a school. The subject has been urged upon the attention of the 
faculty and of the Board of Education upon all suitable occasions. 

In my report to the Principal at the close of the school year 1872-3 (see 
Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1873, page 227) the fol- 
lowing language was used: ''The laws relating to the Normal School very 
wisely i*equire the establishment of an experimental school in connection with 
it. While there is naturally some difference of opinion in respect to the im- 
portance of such a school, yet inquiry and observation have confirmed me in 
the belief that this school is absolutely essential to the proper training of teach- 
ers, at least for our common schools. 

'' An experimental school, complete in all its parts and grades, with the best 
means for experiments and illustrations in all the common English branches of 
study, is a necessity, if we expect to produce the best results. 

''I regard it as my duty to invite the attention of the Board of Education 
especially to this matter of the experimental school. 

"The effort made two or three years ago to secure the use of the city schools 
for the purposes of observation and experiment, was not successful. 

" While a separate academic high school was sustained, we had no convenient 
rooms for the working of a complete experimental school. The discontinuance 
of that department has left tolerably convenient rooms for the arrangement 
and organization of the school which the law and our own necessities demand. 
With some small additional facilities, we can now give that school a good 
degree of completeness and efficiency. 

''The primary and intermediate grades of the school have been organized and * 
kept in successful operation during the past year; and have opened this year 
(1873-4) with as large a number of pupils as our room and seats will accom- 
modate. One regular teacher is employed in the oversight and instruction of 
these grades. The remainder of the teaching is done by pupil teachers, as 
a part of their regular normal work. This work, properly supervised, we 
believe to be of great advantage to our students in their training course. 

"The most pressing want of the experimental school is the organization of 
the grammar grades. Aside from the needs of the experimental school, the 
interests of the Normal School as a whole imperatively demand the opening 
of thisdepartment.'^ 

In accordance with the recommendation of that report, the grammar 
department was organized at the opening of the second term of the following 
year, with one teacher in special charge. 

The question of what a practice school should be was discussed with consid- 
erable fullness by me in a report made at the close of the school year 1876-7. 
That paper may be found in the State Report for 1877, and it is unnecessary 
to repeat here the arguments and conclusions there stated. I have seen no rea- 
son for modifying, in any essential points, the views then expressed. 

I pass, therefore, from the subject of organization and form to consider 
what a school of practice should attempt to do for normal students, and what 
such students should be required to do in it. 

In answering these questions regard must be had to times, places, and con- 
ditions. I shall consider only what ought to be attempted and, if possible. 
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done in schools whoso conditions and surroundings are essentially such as 
our own. 

I have several times^ in connection with my ordinary duties and in other 
relations, set forth quite fully the results of my investigations and studies upon 
this particular topic, and I will, at this time, merely quote from previoasly 
prepared papers and reports. 

In a paper read before an association of normal school instructors, some 
time ago, I presented a summary of my conclusions as follows : 

''A training or practice school should, first, aftord opportunity for observa- 
Hon. Normal students should have a chance to see the best possible organiza- 
tion, government, and general management. The Normal School itself should 
serve as a model, in most respects, of a high school, and of the highest depart- 
ments of a well graded school. 

''The grammar and primary departments of the practice school should serve 
as models of organization, government, etc., for similar departments elsewhere. 

'' Students should also have opportunity to observe the best teaching done t)y 
experienced instructors, in all branches of study and in all grades of a school. 
The normal classes themselves will afford such opportunity in all tlie higher 
branches. The work of experienced and competent teachers, in the lower 
grades of the training school should give the same opportunity in the primary 
studies. Thus far the training department serves the purpose of a mode) 
school for observation and inspection. 

''But this is only a small and subordinate part of its work. It should be a. 
school of practice, and the normal pupils should be required to do real teach* 
ing in the various grades and in different studies. They should also be 
required to control and manage classes, to keep records, to make reports, and to* 
do all the usual duties belonging to thorough class-room work. 

"The opportunity to take charge of a school as a whole, and to manage it in 
all its details for any considerable time, cannot be afforded under the usual 
conditions of our normal schools, however desirable such opportunity might be."' 

Such, in general, are my ideas of the province of a practice school, and ot 
the requirements which should be made of our normal students. More than- 
this might properly be demanded of pupils in a city training school. 

It will not, I trust, bo out of place in the discussion of this special topic, to> 
allude to some of the various plans of organization and management which 
have, from to time, been recommended and urged upon our attention. 

It is cause of congratulation that so many persons who have had but limited 
opportunities for observing the internal workings of normal and training 
schools, have yet found leisure to present carefully matured and well consid- 
ered plans for their organization and management. It is possible, however, 
that longer experience and more intimate acquaintance with actual conditions, 
and circumstances might induce a greater or less modification of theories and 
plans. 

In 1875 the visiting committee said : "We cannot help regretting that the 
organization of the practice school prevents the normal students from haying 
any considerable share in the control and discipline of its pupils. Is it not. 
desirable that the ' model school ' should be practically a public school to 
which the pupil-teachers should temporarily assume such relations as they will 
expect to in their future work as teachers?" 

In theory the plan here suggested seems admirable. In fact, with the 
organization and arrangement of the Normal School itself at that time, or at. 
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any sabsequent period^ each au organization was not within the limits of pos- 
sibility. It was impossible for the director to command the time or services 
of normal students with any degree of regularity for even a single hour per 
day for any definite time. 

Great but probably unintentional injustice was done in the implication that 
the organization and management of the practice school could be made with- 
out reference to the actual condition of affairs in the Normal itself. The 
inquiry should have gone deeper and have touched the real seat of the difficulty. 

On the 15th of February of the same year I offered in the faculty this res- 
olution, which was adopted but never carried out in practice : "That a pro- 
gramme (of daily exercises) be arranged so that each class shall have one 
vacant hour and that hour shall be given by members of the classes, except 
the first year, to practice teaching.'' 

I have never objected to being held reasonably responsible for any neglect 
of duty, but the justice of holding one blameworthy, even by implication, for 
not doing what circumstances made absolutely impossible, is not quite obvious. 

In 187G another intelligent board of visitors included in their report these 
observations and statements : 

''To obtain any clear views on this question [of the school of observation 
and practice] it is necessary to distinguish the school of observation or the one 
in charge of permanent teachers from the school of practice in which classes 
are taught by pupil-teachers. It is evident that the first is capable of suc- 
cessful and easy management, merely requiring the services of an accomplished 
teacher, while it is equally evident that only a low degree of excellence can 
be expect ed in a school where there is a frequent change of inexperienced 
teachers. Wo think it evident that such transient teachers, who can be 
expected to feel only a slight degree of personal responsibility for their success, 
are more liable to be injured than benefited unless they do their work under 
the constant supervision of an expert teacher. In the case of our Normal 
School such supervision is impracticable owing to the pressure of more imper- 
ative duties. Basing our opinions both on general principles and on observed 
facts, we have reached the following conclusions respecting the experimental 
school : 

''1. A school of observation in charge of permanent and accomplished 
teachers is an extremely valuable adjunct to the Normal School. 

"2. A school of practice taught by pupil-teachers, is au injury rather than a 
benefit, unless under the constant supervision of a competent authority. 

''3. We believe that the interests of the State will be best subserved by main- 
taining two permanent schools, one of the primary, and the other of the 
grammar grade, each in charge of a superior teacher, to serve as models of 
discipline and instruction to be observed and studied by the pupils of the 
Normal School.'' 

To the general statements of this extract no objections can be made. The 
distinction between a school for purposes of observation and a school for 
practice is clearly indicated. The conclusions, whatever one may think of 
their correctness on general and abstract principles, were justified by the actual 
condition of the school, resulting from the want of proper supervision of the 
work of pupil-teachers. 

It is no concern of mine to inquire how these recommendations and conclu- 
sions can be made to harmonize with the implied ones of the previous year. 

On general principles I believe the conclusions to be incorrect. I feel sure 
that a large majority of common teachers will receive much more advantage 
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from properly supervised practice than from any amoant of observation alone. 
It is desirable to give opportunities, as I have already stated, for both, but if 
only one can be secured, let it be, by all means, real practice, under the best 
attainable conditions. 

In relation to this matter, I used the following language in a report vrhich 
may be found in the State Eeport for 1877, at page 37 : 

''In the nature of things a school for practice teaching cannot be, in the 
proper use of terms, a model school. While a model school would be valaable 
for purposes of observation, it could afford no opportunity to test the ability of 
Normal students to apply in the actual work of teaching the principles and 
methods in which tliey are receiving instruction. It will not be denied that 
we learn much of the ways and means of doing work by observing how other 
skilled workmen perform the doing of it; but it will certainly be admitted by 
all intelligent men, that we shall become first-class artisans much more cer- 
tainly and in much briefer time by handling the tools and performing the 
labor ourselves than by even the most prolonged observation alone. This 
obvious fact seems to have been accepted by those in charge of the normal 
schools of the country, and their arrangements have been made accordingly. 
Of twenty-five normal schools whose organizations I have studied personally, 
by inquiries from their officers, or by an examination of circulars and cata- 
logues, only one professes to sustain a strictly model school. Twenty-one have 
schools of practice, varying in extent and character from a single primary 
grade to a complete graded school. Three have neither model hbr practice 
schools." 

One can hardly resist the conclusion that the delibera);e judgment of the 
managers of normal schools can be safely accepted in choosing between model 
and practice schools. The implied criticism, in the report from which I have 
quoted, upon the lack of proper supervision of practice teaching, and upon the 
unfortunate results sure to follow such deficiency, was deserved. Under 
another head I shall present some facts which will enable you to locate the 
responsibility for this condition of affairs, and which may also help to suggest 
the remedy. 

In 1877 it was urged that an effort be made to establish some such relation 
between the Normal and the public schools of Ypsilanti as that which exists at 
Oswego between one of the ward schools and the training school in that city. 
A plan for accomplishing this was given with some fullness of outline, and its 
advantages pointed out. 

This recommendation would doubtless have impressed us more strongly and 
favorably if a scheme somewhat similar had not been tried under circum- 
stances which were believed by all parties to be of the best possible character. 
I advocated the plan, and exerted whatever power and influence I'conld 
command to make it successful. It is sufficient to say that it failed to meet 
our hopes and our expectations. No such arrangement can be adopted here 
with even the slightest reasonable anticipations of making it profitable or 
satisfactory either to the city or to the Normal School. The practice school 
must be entirely under the same management and control as the Normal. 
Any divided authority or interest will be fatal to its efficiency and usefulness. 

In 1878 a committee said : '^ We may be allowed to suggest that the school 
of observation and practice be graded with great thoroughness and care, and 
the work in the several grades so fully planned in its details, that every pupil- 
teacher, when assigned to a room, may have placed in his hands a schedule by 
which he may know just where the work, in all its branches, is to be taken up. 
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He should then be made responsible for the entire work of the room for a 
term of weeks, the conduct of all its exercises, the keeping of records, the 
making of periodical reports — ererything pertaining to the room, just as if he 
were regularly employed in any other graded school." 

In the following year the same plan, in its essential features, is urged. The 
language is as follows : ^' The practice school (primary and grammar grades) 
should be so organized that each pupil-teacher may practice real 'keeping 
school.' As now arranged, school management (actual school-room work) 
does not receive the attention its importance demands, and consequently the 
graduates, while they pass a good examination in the school studies and have a 
fair knowledge of the best methods of teaching as applied to recitation-room 
work, and receive diplomas good for three years or for life, according to the 
course from which they graduate, have given little or no evidence of ability to 
manage a school. In place of one large room with its adjacent very small 
recitation rooms, have four or more rooms, each large enough to accom- 
modate from thirty to forty pupils. Let each pupil-teacher take charge of a 
room for a stated time and be held responsible for the administration of the 
same as regards all the essentials of a first-class school.'' 

A very slight acquaintance with the general organization of this Normal 
School and of its surroundings, with the number of its pupils and the neces- 
sary arrangement of their work, will convince any practical teacher, or any 
other person of ordinary powers of comprehension, that such a plan of organ- 
ization for the practice school is absolutely impracticable in our circumstances. 
It might be admirable in connection with a training school of sixteen or 
twenty pupils under very favorable conditions. 

During the last year 105 pupil-teachers were employed. Suppose each of 
these pupils put in sole charge of a room containing from thirty to forty 
scholars for a term of weeks, and withdrawn from all other work during that 
time. A term of not less than eight weeks would be necessary to test fairly 
the ability of the pupil-teacher to manage and teach a ''real" school. The 
105 student teachers would require 840 weeks in which to do this service. 
Suppose the school year of forty weeks divided into live periods of eight weeks 
each, it would be necessary that 168 weeks of teaching should be done in 
each eight weeks. This would make it necessary to provide means for employ- 
ing twenty-one pupil-teachers constantly and regularly. In place of four large 
rooms twenty-one such rooms would be required, and, if we suppose only thirty 
scholars to be assigned to each room, it would be necessary to secure an attend- 
ance of 630 children. 

But, in order to present this plan in its most favorable aspect, suppose our 
pupil-teachers reduced one-half. Even then ten large rooms would be needed 
and 300 scholars. 

We are able to secure an average attendance in the primary and grammar 
departments of the practice school of about 150, and under any probable 
circumstances the number cannot be increased above 200. We could fill four 
rooms and provide practice work during the full year upon this plan for only 
twenty student-teachers. 

I have called attention to the various suggestions and recommendations given 
to us from year to year for two reasons. First, in order that it may not be 
supposed that we have been unmindful of these recommendations or of the 
importance of the subject. Secondly, in order to say, once for all, that we 
have given the matter long and careful consideration and study, and have 
some definite notions of our own in relation to it, and do not care to afford 
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auother illasfcration of one of ^sop's besfc known fables. I believe the present 
general plan of organization the only feasible one under the conditions in 
which we are acting. 

3. I come now to consider the third of the conditions necessary to the 
efficiency of the practice school : Appliances in the way of buildings^ appa- 
ratus, instructors, etc. The character of the accommodations which the 
present buildings have afforded is so well understood that nothing needs to be said 
upon that point. The same may be assumed in relation to apparatus. I desire, 
therefore, under this head to ask your careful attention only to the matter of 
the teachers and instructors needed in the practice school, and especially to the 
question of pupil-teachers and pupil-teaching, and to the proper supervision 
and criticism of this work. Experience has proved that this is a matterof vital 
importance to the value and success of the school. * The character of our prac- 
tice teaching has been far below any proper standard, and the supervision has 
been altogether inadequate. To show that this is not a new discovery on my 
part I beg leave to refer to some previous reports and papers : 

At the close of the school year 1873-4 I made a report to the Principal (see 
State report for 1874, page 124), in which the following is found : *'The 
experience of the past year has made still more evident the imperative neces- 
sity of this supervision and our lack of means to secure it. The occupation 
of my hours by other duties leaves me only a comparatively small portion of 
time for this work. An effort will be made during the next year to train some 
of the advanced students of the Normal School to perform a part of this 
work and in this way to prepare them for the position of critic teachers." 

The suggestions referred to above produced no immediate results, and at the 
close of the school year 1874-5 (see Superintendent's report for 1875) I made 
allusion to this matter again, in my report to the Principal, in these terms : 

'^The experience of the past years enables us to see where important 
improvements can be made with some additional means and conveniences. 

^' The number of practice teachers during the year has been one hundred 
and twenty-five. During a part of the year Prof. Bellows supervised the 
teaching in arithmetic, and occasionally some of the other teachers have done 
a little supervising work. But their other duties prevent them from giving 
much, if any, time to this labor. Unavoidably, therefore, nearly the entire 
supervision of the practice teaching devolves upon me. I have given to its 
performance all the time which could bo spared from my lecture and class- 
room work, but it has been quite impossible to meet satisfactorily all the 
demands upon my time. 

'^ The value of practice teaching, both to the teacher and to the class, depends 
very largely upon constant and careful supervision, so that proper and timely 
suggestions may be given to the pupil-teacher, and so that all errors in methods 
may at once be pointed out and corrected. 

''Those who give instruction in the various branches in the Normal School 
would most naturally and efficiently do the supervision of the practice teaching 
in the branches under their charge. 

*' It would, in my judgment, add to the value of our general professional 
work if they could be so assisted in their other duties that the instructors in 
the common English branches, at least, might have one hour per day for this 
purpose. 

"If it is not practicable to provide for proper supervision in this way, the 
«ame result may be partially attained, though not fully, by such a modification 
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of the course of studies in the senior year that members of the senior classes 
may be instructed and trained to do a portion of this work. 

** The subject is presented with the hope that it will secure from your Board, 
and from others interested, that attention which its importance demands/' 

Impressed with the absolute necessity of having some regular and systematic 
plan for the supervision and criticism of practice teaching, I made a special 
report to the Board of Education upon this subject, January 20, 1876. 

In this report it was said: ''To secure proper supervision of the pupil- 
teachers and of their teaching, either one of two things may be done : 

"1. First, provision may be made so that each teacher of the Normal 
School shall supervise and criticise the practice teaching done in the branches 
of study under his especial charge. This plan, if it is found to be practicable, 
is, in my opinion, the best possible one. 

''2. The other plan is to employ suitable persons to perform the special 
duties of critic teachers under the general direction of the person in charge of 
the department of observation and practice. I believe the true interests 
of the Normal School require the early adoption of one or the other of these 
plans." 

This report was referred by the Board to the faculty of the school, and, 
nearly six months afterwards, was laid before the faculty for their action. 

It was decided that the first plan recommended should be adopted; that 
each instructor in the Normal School should be responsible for the proper 
supervision and criticism of the practice teaching in the branches under his or 
her charge in the normal department. This action was, I suppose, reported 
to the Board of Education and approved by them. 

This plan has remained unchanged to the present time. 

So much impressed was I with the vital importance of this matter that I 
employed, with the permission of the Board, but at my own expense, an assist- 
ant teacher in the primary department during the entire year 187&-6, and an 
assistant was employed in the grammar department for a part of the year by 
the Board. At the close of that year I presented a special report to the Prin- 
cipal and faculty, in which it was said : 

''The supervision and general working of the practice school have been 
more satisfactory than during any previous year. This has been largely due 
to the assistance rendered bv Misses Lamb and Putnam. The school cannot 
be made efScient and valuable without the aid of at least one regular assistant 
next year. Assistance is needed in the supervision and in the management of 
the kindergarten and other primary work.'' 

It was asked of the faculty to recommend the appointment of such a 
teacher. It is scarcely necessary to add that no appointment was made, and 
the regular teachers were left to do the best they could with the means at 
hand. The result might easily be predicted. At the close of the following 
school year, 1876-7, I used the language following in my report to the Prin- 
cipal (see State Supt's report for 1877, page 38) : 

"It is of the very highest importance that the work of pupil-teachers 
be properly supervised and criticised. Without such supervision much of its 
value is lost to the teacher, and positive harm may be done to the children. 
It will be remembered that the faculty approved a recommended plan by which 
each normal teacher is to supervise the work of pupil-teachers in the branches 
of study under his orher charge. In theory this method is doubtless correct, 
and if the time of teachers was not too much occupied by other imperative 
duties, it would probably prove efficient in practice. As circumstances are, 
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the results thus far attained are only moderately satisfactory. Some mem* 
bers of the faculty have rendered very valuable service in this manner daring 
the year. Others have been so fully occupied with usual labors that (Jiey have 
found it impossible to give attention to this additional duty. During the next 
year an effort will be made to secure additional supervision in some depart- 
ments by allowing the regular teachers in the school of practice to beistow 
more of their time upon this work and less upon the work of teaching classes 
personally. It is exceedingly desirable that the daily programme of recitations 
and lectures shall be so modified, if possible, that more time can be giveu to 
the supervision and criticism of pupil-teaching.^' 

Since the date of this report the teachers in special charge of the rooms in 
the practice school have given an increasing portion of their time to the critia 
and supervising work, although not authorized by the strict letter of the plan 
adopted to do so. In other respects the work of supervising has continued to 
be in general, of an unsatisfactory character. Experience has proved, I think, 
that the present plan, however apparently correct in theory, can never be made 
to work efficiently in practice. The instructors in the various branches cannot 
command, except it may be in one or two cases, the time necessary for the 
proper performance of the labor of supervision and criticism. 

I venture, therefore, to urge the trial, at least, of the plan of emplojing^ 
competent critic teachers. At present, till the new building is completed, I 
think the work may be done fairly well by the addition of a single teacher to 
our present number in the practice school. When the building is finished 
and the school transferred to its new quarters, one additional critic teacher 
will be needed. I wish, before passing from this head, to invite your attention 
to the matter of a kindergarten, and to some previous suggestions and rec- 
ommendations in relation to this subject. At the close of the school year 
7874-5 in my report to the Principal it was said : 

'^I desire also to invite your attention to one other subject of growing 
importance. I refer to kindergarten schools and kindergarten teaching. The 
public mind is becoming more and more interested in this subject. Kinder- 
gartens are being established in many of our larger cities and villages. The 
normal scliools of the country should lead in this good work and shoald, by 
carefully conducted experiments, determine how much and what of the 
kindergarten material, work, and methods can be made useful in our schools. 
I refer to this subject at this time with the earnest hope that the Board will at 
an early day, and after careful consideration, provide suitable means and 
accommodations for thoroughly testing the value and practicability of the 
effort to introduce the changes and modifications suggested into our primary 
and common schools." (See State report for 1875, page 206.) 

In my next report I returned to this subject in the following languacre : 

'^During the year just past we have made considerable use of kindergarten 
material in the lower primary classes. We have not attempted to establish a 
regular kindergarten, but have rather sought to learn what value the gifts^ 
so-called, may have in a primary school. I am satisfied that many of the ^f ts 
aiid plays of the kindergarten can be introduced with great advantage into the 
primary departments of our graded schools, and even into our common dis- 
trict schools. Space will not permit me to enter fully into a discussion of 
this subject at this time. I desire, however, through you, to invite the atten- 
tion of the Board of Education to it, and to express the belief that the inter- 
ests of the Normal School, and of education in our State would be advanoed 
by employing, as an experiment for a year, a regularly trained kindergarten 
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teacher. Public sentiment will certainly justify the small expense necessary 
to make this experiment." (See Skate report for 1876, page VZl.) 

I am still of the opinion that measures should be taken to open a kindergar- 
ten after the new building shall be ready for use, and that a teacher should bo 
employed competent to give instruction not only in the work and methods of 
the kindergarten, but also in primary methods and primary work generally. 

4. Under the fourth condition which I have named as essential to the suc- 
cess of the practice school, that is, the sympathy and cordial cooperation of 
all concerned, only a word need be said. The proposition is, I think, a self- 
evident one. In a somewhat complicated organization it is specially important 
that all the parts move in harmony, and that each part seeks to perform its 
own work in the best possible manner without wasting time in inquiring about 
the duties or criticising the performances of other parts. 

This somewhat protracted historical review has seemed necessary in order 
that you may understand, as you desire, how the practice school has come to 
be what it is, and may readily discover what is necessary to its increased 
efficiency and usefulness. In conclusion I beg leave to scate in a brief form a 
summary of certain points to which your attention is particularly invited, and 
concerning which I think some definite understanding is of importance : 

I. The authority of the director of the practice school in and over that 
department should be clearly defined. In my judgment he should have the 
same authority over the school in all respects as the heads of other departments 
in the Normal School have over their departments. All the work of all 
kinds done in the department should be subject to his direction and control, 
under the general supervision and control of the Principal, of course, like the 
work in other departments. 

II. The assignment of all pupil-teachers to their work, in whatever grade 
employed, should be made by the director after full consultation wi!;h the 
Principal and with all other instructors concerned. 

•III. The present plan for the supervision and criticism of practice teaching in 
the grammar and primary grades should be abandoned, and a sufficient 
number of competent critic-teachers should be employed. 

IV. For the remainder of the present year one critic teacher is needed, and 
at the opening of another year an additional critic should be employed who 
understands kindergarten work also. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 
Principal of the School of Observation and Practice, 



c. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Salary Account. 

State Board of Education in account xoith Edgar Bexford, Treasurer, 

M. Mac Vicar, salary 9 months $2,700 00 

D.Putnam, " 10 " 2,025 00 

F.H. Pease, '' 10 *' 1,800 00 

11 
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C. P. K. Bellows, salary 10 months «1,SOO 00 

L.McLouth, " 10 ** 1,1800 00 

A.Lodeman, '• 10 " 1,800 00 

J.P.Vroman, " 10 " 1,800 00 

Austin George, " 10 " 1,800 00 

RuthHoppln, " 10 " 810 00 

JullaA.Kln>c, ** 1 " 100 00 

HelenM.Post, '* 10. " 700 00 

E.LCoate8, " 9 " 630 00 

Fanny E. GoflTe, " 10 ** 700 00 

Ann Janette Bignell, salary 1 month 70 00 

C. C. Vroman, salary 12 months 600 00 



$19,135 00 
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CuRREMT Expense Account. 

^'^^ Voucher. ToWhomPuld. Amoant. 

Oct. 31. 1. Pay roll, 1 month (shown in salary account) fl,632 60 

Nov. 9. 2. H. W. Hadley, platform in front of stage ^.-. 5 00 

" " 3. Peninsular Gas Light Co., 7 street lanterns, etc 69 70 

•♦ " 4. Chas E. Samson, 4 piano boxes 7 00 

" " 5. C. King & Son, grass seed 10 75 

^^ '' 0. L. McLouth, paid assistance in laboratory .• 50 00 

7. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 128 

8. A. S.Barnes & Co., 130 hymn books 58 50 

9. Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., 27,8W) feet gas 83 40 

'^ '*' 10. D. Putnam, subscription to the Anglia Magazine, and 

P.O. order 2 90 

11. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 92 

12. E. Samson, crayons, glass, etc., etc 8 03 

13. Sweet Bros., lumber 169 

14. Wallace & Clarice, 1 set castors and 2 gross screws 2 35 

15. C. C. Vroman, paid for wood, carpet, etc 10 00 

" " 16. A.McElcherah, 2} days' carpenter work 4 50 

17, Frank Smith, paint and oil 27 39 

18. Frank Smith, crayon, chemicals, stationery, etc., etc 32 82 

" " 19. A, Minor, 4 loads sand 1^0 

*• " 20. Stevens & Loomis, hardware 46 84 

" 22. 21. Edgar Rexford 93 08 

22. Edgar Rexford, expenses and per diem as member of 
Board from December 23, 1879, to November 22, 1880. 56 37 

23. W. J. Baxter, expenses and per diem as member of Board 
from November 9, 1880, to November 23, 1880 18 00 

24. C. A. Gower, expenses and per diem as member of Board 
November 22,23,1880 12 60 

23. 25. George F. Edwards, expenses and per diem as member 

of Board November 9 and 22, 188U 37 65 

30. 26. Pay roll, 1 month (shown in salary account) 1,932 50 

Dec. 31, 27. Payroll,l " " " *' " L932 50 

1881. 

Jan, 28. 28. L. McLouth, paid assistance in laboratory 50 00 

29. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 4 41 

30. Pennsylvania Coal Co., 175 1,200-2,000 tons coal 924 25 

31. Homer Briggs, hauling 175 1,200-2,000 tons coal 52 68 

32. A. Bailey, 2U days assisting janitor 9 25 

33. F. Smith, cliemicals, stationery, etc 18 27 

34. Fullmor& Scoville, lumber 14 98 

35. Eberback & Son, cliemicals, etc 18 50 

3C. Samuel Post, book case 40 00 

37, A.McEIcheran, lumber and labor 33 34 

38. L. C. Birkj^ barrel soft soap 2 00 

" " 39. AmericanExpressCo., charges on 2 p'k'ges from Detroit. 50 

40. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 183 

41. Homer Briggs, *• ** " 170 

42. A. W. Hardy, 9J^ cords .wood 38 00 

43. P. Hascall, paint, oil, and labor 17 16 
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J881. vf,l^h/r. ToWUooP.ld. Amount 

• 

Jan. 28. 44. Thorndike Nourse, maps, eraser?, crayons, and pointers. $2130 

" " 45. Alex. McKay, gas pendants and globes 9 80 

" " 46. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 150 

" '* 47. American Express Co., charges on 1 package from 

Detroit and 2 packages from Chicago 1 05 

" " 48. James Smith, sawing 9J^ cords wood 3 80 

« " 49. T. C. Judd, 6 8-10 days' carpenter work 13 60 

" '^ 50. American Express Co., charges on 1 package from Chi- 
cago 45 

^' " 51. E. Samson, glass, sponge, and 2 feather dusters 2 50 

" " 52. Stevens & Loomls, hardware 10 17 

" " 53. C. B. Pattlson, printing 20 00 

" " 54. Clinton Spencer, postage 24 54 

** " 55. C. R. Tattison, printing 27 79 

** *' 56. T. C. Judd, lumber for 4 cloak-rooms, and labor in 

building same 226 00 

" " 57. C. M. Harris & Co., 3 dozen brooms 9 00 

Mar. 29. 58. T. C. Judd, carpenter work, etc 74 58 

*' *^ 59. American Express Co., charges on 1 package from 

Detroit and 1 package to Lansing 50 

" " 60. Homer Bri ggs, freight and cartage 70 

" " 61. American Express Co., charges on 2 p'k'ges from Detroit. 50 

•' " 62. P. Hascall, paint and labor 2 00 

" " 63. American Express Co.,charges on Ip'k'ge from Detroit.. 25 

^* ^^ 64. James A. Bailey, nlghtwatch during Jan. and Feb 24 00 

•' " 65. John Miller, plastering and material 28 60 

" " 66. Julius Hess, one dav at Ypsllantl in reference to new- 
building : 8 00 

" " 67. James Smith, one day's work 125 

" " 68. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 192 

*• " 69. Pennsylvania Coal Co., 53 288-2000 tons coal 322 58 

•* " 70. Edward Wilson, Hauling 26 528-2000 tons coal 7 88 

" " 71. Homer Briggs, Hauling 20 1,760-2,000 tons coal 8 06 

" " 72. H. A. Weeks, matches and lamp chimneys 95 

" " 73. Klrchberg, Winterhalter and Keenan, bill of furniture.. 126 49 
" " 74. Bichmond, Backus & Co., record books, register, blank 

reports, etc., e tc 59 00 

" " 75. B. D. Bullock, one organ 100 00 

" 31. 76. Pay roll, three months (shown In salary account) 5,797 50 

Apr. 30. 77. Pay roll, one month (shown in salary account) 1,932 50 

May 5. 78. George F. Edwards, expenses and per diem as member 

of Board from August 4 '80 (Nov. 9 and 22 not includ- 
ed), to May 5, '81 143 28 

" 30. 79. Pay roll, one month (shown in salary account) 1,932 50 

June 9. 80. Sweet Bros., lumber 46 15 

•' '• 81. B. C. Hayton, labor in repairing steam pipes 54 30 

" " 82. Edward Wilson, rolling Normal School grounds 2 70 

" ** 83. J. N. Eaton, painting and graining 20 25 

" " 84. E. H. Green, 10 reams examination paper 25 00 

" " 85. Henry McElwln, slating blackboards 100 00 

'* " 86. American Express Co., charges on one pkg from Detroit 25 

" " 87. " •* ** " " " " " Lansing 25 

" " 88. Ypsllantl Gas Light Co., 101,200 feet gas and 100 bu. coke 313 60 

" " 89. J. P. Vroman, paid for painting, graining, etc 27 25 

" '• 90. American Express Co., charges on package to Lansing.. 25 

" " 91. James A. Bailey, night watch during March 12 00 

" " 92. Clinton Spencer, postage 19 00 

** " 93. A. Lodcman, paid for painting, graining, etc 14 00 

" 15. 94. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 118 

" *' 95. James Smith, trimming trees 3 24 

" " 96. J. H. Manning, telegrams sent and received by Dr. Mac- 
Vicar 1 17 

" 19. 97. C. A. Gower, expenses and per diem as member of board 

fromJanuary6 toJunel5,'81 55 20 
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m 

^®^^' VOTcher. To Whom P»ld. AmooBt. 

June 19. 98. M. MacVicar, expenses attending meetings of Board $51 90 

** 29. 99. fl. P. Glover, ribbon for diplomas 12 80 

" " 100. George F. Edwards, expenses and per diem as member 

of Boardfrom May 24 to June 29, '81 95 76 

*• ** 101. B. W. Jenks, expenses and per diem as member of 

Board from April 27 to June 30, '81 88 95 

'» " 102. W.Hewitt, tuning piano 5 00 

" " 103. L. McLouth, paid assistance in laboratory 100 00 

'* " 104. C. B. Pattison, printing 140 78 

" " 105. Franlc Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc 65 98 

" *• 306. Stevens & Loom is, hardware 49 54 

" " 107. CalvertLithographing and Engraving Co., diploma8,etc 147 10 

^* ^* 108. American Express Co., charges on paclcage from Detroit 195 

-^ 30. 109. Pay roll, one month (shown in salary account) 1,932 50 

" '* 110. E. P. Allen, expenses to Lansing 6 00 

July 19. 111. Eberbach& Son, chemicals 26 72 

*^ ^* 112. AmericanExpress Co., charges on one pkg. from Detroit. 25 

u u iiA. " '* '• ** " one ** " " .. 25 

" •* 115. Post and Tribune, advertisement for building 13 25 

'• " 116. W. H. Brearley, *' " " 18 00 

" ** 117. Detroit Free Press Co., adv't *• ** 13 50 

" " 118. Post & Tribune Job Co., printing schedules 25 00 

" ** 119. M. MacVicar, paid for oil cloth and carpet 30 04 

^^ ^ 120. H. HacYlcar, expenses attending meetings of Board 43 60 

'* ** 121. A. Harvey & Son, four grates and fitting same 60 00 

« " 122. Detroit Electrical Works, signal bells 26 40 

Aug. 15. 123. W. H. Brearley, advertisement for building 7 00 

'^ ^^ 124. George F. Edwards, expenses and per diem as member of 

Board from July 15 to August 15,1881 87 95 

Sept. 16. 125. y. B. Cochran, expenses and per diem as member of 

Board from June 26 to August 16, 1881 74 90 

" " 126. A. H. Brown, one historical chart 3 00 

** ** 127. L. C. Birk, 30 gallons soft soap 3 00 

*' " 128. M. MacVicar, expenses attending meetings of Board, etc 26 0ft 

'' ^^ 129. American Express Co., one package to Lansing 25 

" " 130. " " " '' '• from •* 25 

*' " 131. M.MacVicar, expenses attending meetings of Board 9 75 

** *' 132. American Express Co., charges on one pckg. from Detroit 25 

•' *' 134. M. Lespronce, setting glass 1 80 

*' " 135. L. McLouth, assistance in laboratory 50 00 

" " 136. B. W. Jenks, expenses and per diem as member of Board 

from July 15 to August 17, 1881 67 13 

" t' )37. Edgar Rexford, expenses and per diem as member of 

Board from December 18, 1880, to September 1, 1881.. 100 06 

*• 30.138. Pay roll one month (shown In salary account) 2,042 60 

Dlsbursementsonaccount of current expenses foryear ending Sept. 30,1881. $24,435 20 

1880. Dehit. 

Dec. 30. Transferred to Normal School llbrarv fund $1,000 00 

1881. 

Sept. 30. Current expenses as per above statement 24,435 20 

*• '* Transferred to Normal School library fund 1,500 00 

" " Balance to new account 1,299 43 

$28,234 63 

1880. Credit. 

Sept. 30. Balance from old account $2,632 64 

Nov. 26. By cash from State Treasurer 5,434 34 

Dec 31. By cash from tuition 1,003 75 
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■ 

1881. 

May 5. By cash from State Treasurer 111,958 00 

June 30. Bycashfrom tuition 880 00 

** ** By cash from laboratory fees 66 00 

** " Bycashfrom diplomafees 360 00 

July 5. Bycashfrom State Treasurer 6,000 00 

$28,234 63 



Special Funds Account. 
State Board of Education in account with Edgar Bexford^ Treasurer, 

1881. VOTchw- To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Jan. 28. 1. Thorndike Nourse, books for library $43 60 

** " 2. Chas. Scribner's Sons, books for library 22 60 

*• ** 3. Thorndike Nourse, »k u a 206 66 

*' 4. Thorndike Nourse, " " ** 189 74 

** •* 5. Thorndike Nourse, " " " 193 83 

" ** 6. Daniel Putnam, periodicals " •* 69 35 

Mar. 29. 7. Thorndike Nourse, books " '* 67 39 

" " 8. Thorndike Nourse, " " " 33 42 

" " 9. Thorndike Nourse, « " " 89 76 

*' " 10. Chas. Scribner's Sons, books " '• 7 50 

" ** 11. Kirch berg, Winterhalter & Keenan, furniture for build- 
ing 108 51 

June 9. 12. Thorndike Nourse, books for library , 8 60 

" 29. 13. Daniel Putnam, ^^ i^ u 1q 32 

Sept. 16. 14. Stedman & Brown, " " " 17 76 

** ** 15. Stang6 A Candler, on account of mason work for train- 
ing school building 1,130 16 

" '* 16. Julius Hess, architect's fees 478 63 

Disbursements on account of building, and special appropriations for 

year ending September 30, 1881 $2,677 41 

1881. Debit. 



• 



Sept. 30. Disbursements from building and other special funds as per 

above statement $2,677 41 

'* " Balance to new accounts.. 6,93110 



$8,608 51 



1880, CredU. 



Sept. 30. Balance from old account, furniture for building $10S 51 

Dec. 30. Transferred from current expense to library fund 1,000 00 

1881. 

Sept. 15. By cash from State Treasurer 6,000 00 

'* 30. Transferred from current expense to library fund 1,500 00 

$8,608 51 

Ypsilanti, September 30, 1881. 

EDGAR REXFORD, Treasurer. 
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REPORT. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir, — I respectfally submit, in lieu of the report of the Board of Agricalt- 
ure, the following document, the same being the report of the President of 
the State Agricultural College for the year ending September 30, 1881. 

Very truly, etc., 

R. G. BAIRD, Secretary. 

To the State Board of Agriculture : 

1 respectfully submit my annual report of the Michigan State Agricultural 
College for the year ending September 30, 1881. 

Legislation Regarding Reports. 

For several years past the fiscal year of the College has closed August 31. 
This was the time most convenient to the College, as the 31st of August 
occurs at the close of the College year, and in vacation, while the 30th of 
September comes near the beginning of the first College term, and while 
deposits of students are yet unexpended in the hands of the Secretary of the 
College. But the 30th of September is the close of the fiscal year of the State, 
when its officers make their annual reports, and the Legislature of 1881 in au 
act (Public Acts, No. 206) to provide for the uniform regulation of certain 
State institutions, fixed upon September 30 as the close of the fiscal year, and 
before the 1st of November as the time when the manuscript report shall be 
handed in to the State printer, or to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as the case may be. 

Annual Reports. 

Hitherto the reports of the College have been made and printed, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the College, annually. But the enactment just 
referred to limits the annual report to a manuscript one to be submitted by 
the Board to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to show: 

*^ First, The educational interests of the institution ; 

" Second^ The number and names of the various professors, tutors, and 
instructors; 

'^ Third, The number of students, or pupils, in the several departmentei 
and in the several classes ; 

** Fourth, The courses of study pursued, and the books of instruction used; 
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^'Fiflhf Sach other information and suggestions as said board may deem 
important, or the Snperintendent of Public Instruction may request to embody 
in his annual report.^' 

In pursuance of these provisions, the State Board of Agriculture has 
directed each officer in charge of any department to make a manuscript report 
at the close of each fiscal year, and to file the same with the Secretary of the 
Gollege ; and they have made it the duty of the Secretary to make out and hand 
in to the Superintendent of Public Instruction their annual manuscript report. 

Biennial Repokt. 

The enactment above referred to provides that the Board shall make out and 
present to the Governor a report for the two years ending September 30 next 
preceding the regular sessions of the Legislature, and furnish the same to 
the State printer by the first day of November of the year when made. This 
report is to include the report, for the two years, of the President of the Col- 
lege, the financial statements and accounts, the number and names of all 
officers and regular employes, and their salaries, wages, and emoluments, if 
any, and estimates for the next two years for current expenses and for special 
purposes. A biennial inventory in duplicate is required to be made, one copy 
to be deposited with the Secretary of State and one to bo kept in the institu- 
tion. A summary of the inventory is to be published in the biennial report. 

Such are the new provisions regarding our reports. Several of the 
western states publish only biennial reports, but much of the matter we have 
been accustomed to print, as, for example, the accounts of the farmers' insti- 
tutes held each winter, and the lectures delivered in them, loses much of its 
interest by being kept over a year. 

United States Law. 

I hardly see how the present law I'egarding our reports fulfills the duty of the 
State to the United States. The grant of lands out of which the College 
endowment comes was made by Congress in an act approved July 2, 1862, 
from the fifth section of which the following is an extract : 

*'And be it further enacted. That the grant of land and land scrip hereby 
authorized shall be made on the following conditions, to which, as well as to 
the conditions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several states 
shall be signified by legislative acts : 

^'Fourth, An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each 
college, recording any improvements and experiments made, with their cost 
and results, and such other matters, including state industrial and economical 
statistics, as may be supposed useful, one copy of which shall be transmitted by 
mail free to all the other colleges which may be endowed under provisions of 
this act, and also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior." 

How can this promise of the State to the general government be fulfilled 
unless an annual report is published? 

Legislation. 

The message of the retiring Oovernor, Mr. Croswell, and the inaugural mes- 
sage of Oovernor Jerome recommended a generous policy towards the Gollege, 
and it was carried out. The appropriations made were : 
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For current expenses for 1881 $7,249 00 

For current expenses for 1882 7,249 00 

For library and museum building, 1881 25,000 00 

For enlargement of chemical laboratory, 1881 6,000 00 

Forfarm buildings. 1881 ". 2,760 00 

For horticultural department building, 1881 25 00 

For special purposes as follows, one-half to be drawn in 1881 and one-half 
in 1882 : 

Farmers' institutes $600 00 

Library _ 3,000 00 

Department of mathematics and civil engineering (apparatus for 

instruction, $925, steam works, drainage, etc., $1,095) 2,020 00 

Zoology 1,000 00 

Chemistry 3.000 00 

Botany and horticulture 3,175 00 

Mechanical department 300 00 

Eepairs 1 1,576 00 

A further sum was appropriated for conducting experiments with ensilage, 
amber cane, and other grains, by the farm department., of $1,000. The aggre- 
gate of the appropriations for 1881 is $50,969.60, and for 1882, $16,194.50. 

Funds. 

The addition to the Agricultural College trust fund, on which the State 
pays seven per cent interest, was, for the year ending September 30, 1881, 
$20,341.18, and the fund itself is $173,47888. The interest from the trust 
fund and from part-paid lands, amounted for the year to $20,000.18. There 
were sold during the year 6,528 97-100 acres of Agricultural College lands, for 
the sum' of $26,007.25, and there remain to be sold 146,803 67-100 acres. la 
April last the Agricultural Land Grant Board increased the price of the lands 
to $5 an acre. 

Financial Statement. 

The following is an abstract of the receipts and expenditures of the instita- 
tion from September 1, 1880, to September 30, 1881. 

Receipts from the State Treasurer on account of interest $20,451 85 

Receipts on account of special appropriations 22,077 60 

Receipts on current expense appropriation for 1879 4,971 80 

Receipts on current expense appropriation for 1881.. 3,624 50 

Receipts from farm department 4,777 89 

Receipts from horticultural department.. 1,453 90 

Receipts from mechanical department 924 61 

Receipts from boarding hall, exclusive of students 491 84 

Receipts from land sales 461 95 

Receipts from apiary ^ 49 6i 

Receipts from library 79 20 

Receipts from other departments 118 65 

Receipts from students for board, etc 19,956 59 

$i79,439 89 
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Expenditures. 

On account of special appropriations 121,605 14 

On account of current expenses (including boarding hall, $13,553.- 

41) t 54,210 17 

Balance unexpended 3,624 58 



$79,439 89 

The Board. 

The period of six years' service of Hon. J. Webster Ohilds and Hon. Milton 
J. Gard having expired, Mr. Ohilds was reappointed upon the Board, and Mr. 
Thomas D. Dewey, of Owosso, succeeded Mr. Gard, and was made chairman 
of the committee on buildings. The Oollege will remember with gratitude the 
faithful services of Mr. Gard, who was always present at Board meetings, and, 
as a member of the Oommittee on Farm, was frequently here a day in advance 
to examine into its condition. The members of the Board of Agriculture are: 
H. G. Wells, of Kalamazoo (since 1861); J. Webster Ohilds, of Ypsilanti 
(since 1869); George W. Phillips, of Romeo (since 1871); Franklin Wells, of 
Constantine, chairman of the Finance Oommittee, through whose hands every 
account against the Oollege passes for approval, (since 1873); Henry G. 
Reynolds, of Old Mission, a graduate of the Oollege, and whose previous 
service as an office in the College gardens and grounds adds to his fitness for 
the chairmanship of the Horticultural Department, which he holds (since 
1879) ; Thomas D. Dewey, of Owosso; and the Governor of the State and the 
President of the Oollege, ez officio. 

By an act of the Legislature (1881, No. 164) it is made the duty of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to visit the State Agricultural Oollege, 
and to meet with the Board of Agriculture at least once each year. 

Oollege Officers. 

Owing to the continuous presence of four classes at the Oollege since 
September, 1880, some additions and changes were made in the departments. 
History, and political economy and political science were set off as a separate 
field of instruction, and committed to the charge of Mr. George H. Harrower, 
a graduate of the University; an assistant in mathematics was appointed, Mr. 
Louis G. Oarpenter, a graduate of this Oollege of the class of 1879, taking 
that place. Mr. A. J. Murray, Veterinary Surgeon, of Detroit, was employed 
to give a six-weeks' course of lectures to the senior class on veterinary science 
and practice ; and Mr. Will G. Holdsworth, a graduate of the Oollege of the 
class of 1878, to give a term's instruction in instrumental and free-hand 
drawing. 

The horticultural department was under the superintendency of Dr. Beal, 
professor of botany and horticulture, in all the details of its labor and care 
of its property, as well as in its instruction. In the spring of 1881 a change 
was made, so that the instruction, the care of the arboretum, and the botanic 
gardens remained in charge of Dr. Beal, while the out-of-door work was put 
in charge of a superintendent of the horticultural department, Mr. Louis 
Knapper, a gentleman thoroughly educated for his work in German schools. 
The greenhouse was not put in charge of Mr. Knapper, but has remained, in 
its management, nearly independent of the other branches of the horticultural 
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department, and has made its reports to and depended for its assignments of 
labor directly on the President of the College. Mr. James Gassidy holds the 
place ho has held for the last eight years. 

It gives me deep pain to have to record the loss by death, March 22, 1881, of 
Henry E. Owen, of Adrian, the assistant in botany. Mr. Owen's high moral 
qualities and other excellencies of character, his enthusiasm in the study of 
botany, horticulture, and floriculture, and his exquisite taste made him a great 
favorite at the College, and we predicted for him a bright career of usefulness. 
Ho was a graduate of the College of the class of 1878. His place has been 
supplied by his classmate, Mr. James Troop. 

From March 21 to August 20, 1881, Mr. Charles W. Lee was vegetable gar- 
dener under the general management of the superintendent of the department. 
He was a very skillful gardener. Mr. E. G. Fox has, at the close of the 
college year, resigned his place as steward of the boarding hall, and Mr. Con. 
B. Mallory has been appointed to the position. The office of assistant fore- 
man on the farm was abolished, with the approval of the professor of agricult- 
ure, at the close of the autumn term, causing us the loss of the services of Mr. 
Bansom H. McDowell, a graduate of the class of 1874, who had labored faith- 
fully in the place since 1878. 

The following is a list of the officers of the College, with the salaries of those 
in permanent employ : 

Theophilus C. Abbot, LL. D., President, Professor of Mental Philos- 
ophy and Logic - $3,000 

Robert C. Kedzie, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Curator 

of the Chemical Laboratory 1,800 

Albert J. Cook, M. S., Professor of Zoology and Entomology, and 

Curator of the General Museum 1,800 

Wm. J. Beal, M. S., Ph. D., Professor of Botany and Horticulture 

and Curator of the Botanical Museum 1,800 

Rev. Roberto. Baird, Secretary 1,600 

Rolla C. Carpenter, M. S., C. E., Professor of Mathematics and Civil 

Engineering 1,800 

Samuel Johnson, Professor of Practical Agriculture 1,800 

Elias J. MacEwan, M. A., Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture, and Librarian 1,800 

Oeorge H. Harrower, B. A., Instructor in History and Political Econ- 
omy 1,200 

Prank S. Kedzie, B. S., Assistant in Chemistry 800 

♦Henry E. Owen, B. S., Instructor in History, Autumn, 1880. Assist- 
ant in Botany 

Walter W. Remington, B. S., Instructor in Rhetoric, Autumn, 1880.. 

Louis 0. Carpenter, B. S., Assistant in Mathematics 600 

A. J. Murray, V. S., Lecturer in Veterinary, 1881 

Will S. Holdsworth, B. S., Instructor in Drawing 

Louis Knapper, Superintendent of Horticultural Department 1,200 

James Cassidy, Florist 743 

Abram S. Birch, Foreman of the Farm *. 600 

Ransom H. McDowell, B. S., Assistant Foreman of the Farm, 1880.. 

William C. Latta, B. S., Foreman of the Oardens, 1880 

Charles W. Lee, Vegetable Oardener 

•Died March 22, 1881. 
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James Troop, B. S., Assistant in Horticultnral Experiments 

Emory 0. Fox, Steward $600 

Students. 

The number of students in attendance has been 228, as follows : Eesident 
graduates, 4; Seniors, 35; Juniors, 33^ Sophomores, 53; Freshmen, 90; 
Specials, 13. The officers report excellent progress in studies ; the College 
societies have been prosperous, and the cadet club held its voluntary drill regu- 
larly the first term, since which time there has been less interest in it. 

GOMHENCEHENT. 

The exercises of the graduating class took place in the College chapel 
August 16 ; at which time the degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred 
upon the following : 

Herbert Bamber, Highland, Oakland county. 

Joseph I. Bicknell, Jr., Biverdale, New York City. 

William H. Burgess, Deckerville, Sanilac county. 

Charles E. Bush, Lansing, Ingham county. 

Carroll W. Clark, Orion, Oakland county. 

Carlton B. Dart, Lansing, Ingham county. 

William S. Delano, Oxford, Oakland county. 

Cadalzo A. Dockotader, Gentreville, St. Joseph county. 

George W. Grover, Hanover, Jackson county. 

Howard M, Holmes, Otsego Lake, Otsego county. 

William R. Hubbert, Detroit, Wayne county. 

Arthur Jones, Lansing, Ingham county. 

Josiah L. H. Knight, Lee's Park, Nebraska. 

Walter I. Lillie, Lamont, Ottawa county. 

Daniel S. Lincoln, Greenville, Montcalm county. 

Charles W. McCurdy, Dausville, New York. 

Edward C. McKee, Laingsburg, Shiawassee county. 

Charles McKenny, Diamondale, Eaton county. 

Mrs. Mary J. C. Merrill, Lansing, Ingham county. 

Byron S. Palmer, Orangeville, Branch county. 

Willis W. Palmer, Orangeville, Branch county. 

Charles D. Phelps, Palo, Ionia county. 

Harvey A. Price, Locke, Ingham county. 

Harvey L. Bosenberry, Lansing, Ingham county. 

Alva Sherwood, New Troy, Berrien county. 

William G. Simonson, Birmingham, Oakland county. 

Ambrose E. Smith, New Troy, Berrien county. 

Amos W. Troupe, Dimondalo, Eaton county. 

Arthur B. Turner, Sturgis, St. Joseph county. 

Sherman Upton, Big Bapids, Mecosta county. 

Albert H. Voight, Ludington, Mason county. 

Clarence B. White, Hillsdale, Hillsdale county. 

Jason Woodman, Paw Paw, Van Buren county. 

The number of graduates was 33, bringing the total number up to 244, 

The following was the scheme of studies for the three terms, with the names 
of the text-books used : 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Seniors 



Juniors 



AUTUMN, 1880. 



Soptiomores 



Freshmen. 



8 A. M. 



Agriculture.— 
(Lectures.) 



Mechanics.— 
(Peck.) Anat- 
omy. — (Lec- 
tures.) 



French, A. 



Rhetoric, A.— 
(D. J. Hill.) 



9 A. M. 



Psychology. — 
(Bascom's Sci- 
ence of Mind.) 



Agricultural 
Chemist r y.— 
(Lectures.) 



French, B. Ge- 
ometry A.— 
(Olney.) 



Rhetoric, B. 



10 A. M. 



Geometry, B. 



11 A. M. 



Zoology. Ge- 
ology.— (Leo- 
tures.) 



Elementary 
Chemist r y.— 
(Lectures.) 



Algebra A. 

(Olney.) 
History, B. 



Algebra, B. 
History, A. 

— (Swin t o n's 

Outlines.) 





SPRING TERM, 1881. 






8 A. M. 


9 A.M. 


10 A. M. 


11 A. M. 


Seniors ......... 


Political Econo- 
my.— (Perry.) 


Psvcho 1 e y.— 
(BascomO 


Moral Philoso- 
phy.— (Bas- 
com.) 


Botany — Micro- 
scopic. 




Juniors ......... 


Rlietoric. — (A. 
S. Mill.) 


Physiology. 


Cliemical Phys- 
ics. 






Sophomores 


French, 


Trigonometry. 

—(Olney.) 
Surveying.— 

(Murray.) 




Organic Chem- 
istry.- (Lec- 
tures.) 


Freshmen 


Agricul t u r e.— 
(Lectures.) 


Drawing.— (Lec- 
tures.) 


Geometry.— 

(Olney.) 
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In this sehemo for tho summer term tho hours for the exercises may be 
erroneous. 







SUMMEB, 1881. 








8 A. M. 


9 A. M. 


10 A.M. 


11 A. M. 


Seniors 




U. S. Constltu- 
tlon.-(Cooley.) 

Landscape Gar- 
dening. —(Lec- 
tures.) 


Civil Engineer- 
ing. — (Leo- 
tures.) 


Astro n m y .— 
(Burrell.) 

Veterinary Lec- 
tures. 




Juniors .-..- 


Meteorology. — 
(Lectures.) 


English Litera- 
ture.— ( M r- 
ley.) 




Entomolog y. — 
(Lectures.) 




Sophomores 


Mechanics. — 
(Peck,) 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Freshmen 


Geometry, A.— 
(Olney.) 


Geometry, B. 


Bhetoric,A.— 
(D. J. Hill.) 

Botany, B.— 
(Wood.) 


Rhetoric, B. 
Botany, A. 



Bhetorical exercises have been required as set down in tho catalogue for 
1880-1, pages 32 and 33. 

Societies Outside of the College. 

On tho 2d of June tho State Board of Agriculture, the officers of the State 
Agricultural Society, State Horticultural Society, State Grange, and the State 
Pioneer Society met at the College and spent the day. There was a general 
gathering in the chapel at two in the afternoon. The relations of the College 
to these societies are of the most friendly nature. The State Agricultural 
Society and the State Grange have committees appointed to visit the College 
and to report their observations to the societies. 

On the 28th of June there was a gathering at the College of professors and 
teachers of agriculture. They remained in session until the afternoon of July 
1. It was a meeting adjourned from last year, when it was held at Cham- 
paign, Illinois. There were present besides the officers of this College, 
Professors Budd and Knapp of Iowa, Morrow of Champaign, 111., Thomp- 
son of Nebraska, Henry of Wisconsin, Georgeson of Texas, Tracy of 
Missouri, Shelton of Kansas, Porter of Wisconsin, and Townsend of Ohio. 
These gentlemen expressed themselves as having had a pleasant and profitable 
time, and propose to meet next year at Ames, Iowa, the location of tho Iowa 
Agricultural College. 
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Lectures. 

The Wednesday afternoon lecfcares were as follows : 

By Prof. Beal, '^Objections to the College." September 8, 1880. 

By Prof. Carpenter, * 'Wind-mills." October 6, 1880. 

By Prof. MacBwan, ''0. W. Holmes." October 20, 1880. 

By Prof. Johnson, **Ideals of Trae Manhood." November 3, 1880. 

By President Abbot, "Study of Orecian History and Literature." March 
2, 1881. 

By Dr. Kedzie, . March 16, 1881. 

By Prof. Cook, '-'Health, and How to Keep It." March 30, 1881. 

By Dr. Beal, '*What is Practical.?^" April 13, 1881. 

By Prof. Carpenter, ''The Moon." June 1, 1881. 

By Prof. MacEwan, "J. E. Lowell." June 15, 1881. 

By Profs. Knapp of Iowa and Morrow of Illinois. June 29, 1881. 

By Prof. Johnson, "Duty of the Educated Farmer to the Community and 
the State." 

Other Matters. 

The chemical department made an exhibit of chemicals of agriculture at 
the State fair in Detroit, in September, 1880. 

The Farmers* Institutes for 1880-81 were held in Ionia, in Bangor, Van 
Buren county, Hudson, Lenawee county, Battle Creek, Calhoun county, 
Oxford, Oakland county, and Vassar, Tuscola county. These institutes have 
all been reported in advance in the report of the secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture for 1880. 

On a six-weeks leave of absence kindly granted by the Board, I took three 
weeks rest from College labors in the summer. I am indebted to Messrs. Car- 
penter and Baird for taking upon themselves my duties in my absence. My 
classes were the seniors in pyschology, logic, and the constitution of the United 
States. 

The several professors and superintendents will file reports which will com- 
plete the view of the operations of the College here begun for the year ending 
September 30, 1881. 

T. C. ABBOT, President. 
State Agricultural College, ? 
Lansing^ Mich,, September 30, 1882. ) 



INSTITUTION FOR EDUCATING THE DEAF 

AND DUMB. 



KBPORT. 

Hon. V. B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Pvblie Instruction : 

S1B9 — In accordaiico with the requirements of the second section of the Act, 
No. 2O69 of the laws of 1881, the Board of Trustees of this institution respect- 
fully present the following report : 

I. The educational interests of this institution never were, it is believed, in 
a more prosperous condition than at the present time. 

II. The following are the names of the instructors in the service of the 
trustees, viz. : Thomas L. Brown, Willis Hubbard, John J. Buchanan, Freder- 
ick A. Piatt, Addie A. Hendershot, Kate E. Barry, Maggie T. Bennett, Franc 
Maclntyre, Minnie E. Tyrrell, Sidney H. Howard, Mary E. Wright, Freder- 
ick G. Newcomb, Anna Curry, and Laura D. Bichards, special teacher of artic- 
ulation and lip-reading. There are six gentlemen and eight ladies employed. 

III. The classification and gradation of the pupils is made, as in all other 
schools, as near as possible according to the degree of advancement made. 

The school consists of three departments, denominated Primary, Grammar, 
and Academic. The Primary is composed of five grades, the Grammar of 
three, and the Academic of two, when complete. The five grades of the Pri- 
mary department have one hundred and sixty-seven pupils, who are divided 
into ten classes, each of which engages the constant attention of a teacher. 

The three grades of the Grammar department have sixty-seven pupils^ who 
are divided into five classes. These, with the class in the Academic depart- 
ment, of twelve pupils, are taught by three teachers, three classes reciting in 
the forq^ioon and three in the afternoon, and devoting the other half of the 
day to Ijlkning trades. 

IV. Wlie course of study pursued and the text-books used at present are as 
follows : 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

V 

First Grade. — Standing, New Pupils. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. These include the use of natural signs, writing, 
dactylology, pictures, and such other objects and symbols as will servo to con- 
vey to the mind through the eye, the more obvious conceptions of persons and 
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thiogB as a mediam of thoaght, and as a means of communication one with 
another. 

2. Writing and Drawing. These exercises include the use of the crayon^ 
pencil, and pen. 

3. Numhers. The design in these exercises is to develop in the minds of the 
pupils of the class the ideas of units from one to ten, as applicable to objects 
and their expression in signs, written words, and figures. 

Text-looks^ — Keep's First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb, and Spencerian 
copy-book No. 2. 

Second Grade. — Standing, from One to Two Yeabs. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. The names of persons, things, and actions, their 
more obvious distinction as to number, person, gender, case, tense, and mode, 
and their formation into sentences, in statement, description, narration, inter- 
rogation, and definition. 

2. Numbers. Counting, adding, and subtracting in simple numbers, with 
particular reference to the written language used as well as the figures, both 
in conceiving and in expressing through the eye the sense of these operations. 

3. Writing and Drawing. 

4. Moral Lessons. Ood, creation, man, the soul, right and wrong, rewards 
and punishments. 

Text'hooJcsy — Latham's Primary Header^ Kirk and Befield's Model Arith- 
metic for Little Folks, Feet's Scripture Lessons part I, Spencerian copy- 
book No. 3. 

Third Grade. — Standing, from Two to Three Years. 

Studies, 

1. Lessons in Language. Seading and the use of writing and the manual 
alphabet in recitations, the cultivation of the memory of words and ideas and 
the habit of arranging them in sentences in the order of the English language 
instead of the inverted order of signs. 

2. Arithmetic. Exercises in the development of simple numbers by the 
processes of addition and subtraction and in the conception and expression of 
these operations in written words and figures. 

3. Scripture Lessons. Adam and Eve, the fall, the promise of mercy, and 
the history of the patriarchs. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

Text-books, — Keep's School stories. Little folks' Model ^ithmetic 
(Qrube's Method), Feet's Scripture Lessons part II, Spencerian ^jpy-book 
No. 4. 



Fourth Grade. — Standing, from Two to Four Years. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. Heading, practical grammar, and composition on 
familiar subjects. 

2. Arithmetic. The terms and symbols and the rules and methods used in 
solving simple problems in multiplication and division. 
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3. Scripture Lessons. The ten commandments, the ancient prophets, and 
the coming of Christ. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

Text-Books. — Webb's Model First Reader; Robinson's Rudiments of Writ- 
ten Arithmetic, from page 7 to page 38 ; Peet's Scripture Lessons, and Spen- 
cerian copy-book No. 5, 

Fifth Grade. — Standing from Three to Five Years. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. The rudiments of grammar, including the com- 
mon classifications of words; the inflections of verbs, as to time, number, per- 
son, mood, and voice; and of nouns as to number, gender, person and case, 
and the form and force of the parts of speech in their relations to each other, 
and their positions in connected composition. 

2. Arithmetic. Simple multiplication and division, including the meaning 
of the terms used in the statement, operation, and solution of propositions, and 
the rules by which the deductions are made. 

3. Oeography. The meaning of geographical terms ; the use of globes and 
maps ; and the study of the general outlines of the principal divisions of the 
earth's surface. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

5. jScripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books. — Webb's Model Second Reader; Robinson's Rudiments of 
Written Arithmetic ; Monteith's First Lessons in Oeography; and Spencer- 
ian copy-book No. 6 ; Peep of Day. 

GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 

First Grade. — Standing from Four to Six Years. 

Studies. 

1. Reading. An exercise for the purpose of forming the habit of apprehend- 
ing directly the sense of the words and sentences used, according to the genius 
of our language, and not through the medium nor in the order of natural 
signs. 

2. Grammar and Composition. This study embraces the principles and 
practice of expressing thought readily and accurately in written language. 

3. Arithmetic. Thorough practice in the four fundamental rules. 

4. Geography. A general view of the divisions of the earth, and a more par- 
ticular description of North America and the United States. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books. — ^Webb'sModel Third Reader; Kerl's First Lessons in Gram- 
mar; Robinson's Rudiments of Arithmetic, from page 7 to 73 inclusive; 
Monteith's Introduction to Geography ; International Sunday-School Lessons 
(weekly). 

13 
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Second Grade. — Standing from Five to Seven Years. 

Studies. 

1. LaDgaage. The analysis of the different parts of speech, the rules of 
syntax, the formulas of parsing, and written exercises in composition on 
familiar subjects as practical illustrations of the fundamental principles of our 
language. 

2. Arithmetic. Common, decimal^ and compound fractions, and reduction 
of compound numbers, descending, and ascending. 

3. Geography. A particular review of the geography of the United States 
with the drawing of outline maps, and the study of the prominent features 
of the other principal kingdoms and countries of the earth. 

4. History. History of the American people from the discovery of America 
to the end of Washington's administration. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Texi'boois, — EerPs Common School Grammar, parts II and III ; Sobinson's 
Budiments of Written Arithmetic from page 39 to page 73 inclusive ; Montieth's 
Manual of Geography; Taylor's Brief History of the American People; and 
International Sunday-School Lessons. 

Third Grade.— ^Standing from Six to Nine Years. 

Studies. 

1. English Grammar. The analysis and synthesis of sentences, and the 
proper and improper use of words in composition. 

1. History of the American People. From the end of Washington's 
administration to the present time. 

3. Arithmetic. Percentage, ratio and proportion, simple and compound. 

4. Physical Geography. A detailed description of the physical features of 
the United States. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text'bookSy — ^Kerl's Common School Grammar ; Taylor's Brief History of 
the American People; Bobinson's Progressive Practical Arithmetic; Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons. 

academic; DEPARTMENT. 

First Grade. — Standing from Six to Nine Years. 

Studies. 

1. Grammar and Composition. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Book-keeping. 

4. ISiatural Philosophy. 

5. Scripture Lessons. 

Text'BooJcSy — ^Kerl's English Grammar, and Hart's Lessons on Compo- 
sition; Kobinson's Higher Arithmetic; Mayhew's Book-keeping; Norton's 
Physios; International Sunday-School Lessons (weekly). 
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♦Second Grade. — Staishding from Seven to Ten Years. 

Studies. 

1. Composition and Khetoric. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene. 

4. English Literature. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books. — Hart's Oomposition and Rhetoric; Bobinson's Higher Arith- 
metic; Gutter's First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene ; Statford's 
Book of Literature ; International Sunday-School Lessons. 

Y. Such other items of information as have been requested are presented 
in the accompanying statistical report, f 

Bespectf uUy submitted, 

THOMAS MacENTIRE, Superintendent. 

•Not yet reached this grade, hnt expect to be able to form a class in it the ensaing session. 
tSee Statistical tables. 
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REPORT. 

Hon. Y. B. COCHBAK, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SiBy — Your communication to the Board of Commissioners of the School 
for the Blind asking for statistical information, has been referred to me. I 
herewith enclose the sheet you sent with blanks filled out, and I send the fol- 
lowing statements in reply to your inquiries, viz : 

1. The following is the list of officers and teachers for the academic year 
ending June 22d, 1881 : 

Superintendent — J. P. McElroy, A. M. 

Matron — Miss L. V. Abbott. 

First Literary Teacher — ^Miss Emma Enight. 

Second Literary Teacher — Miss Clara Young. 

Instrumental Music Teacher — Miss Jennie Van Wormer. 

Vocal Teacher — Miss Ella Mixer. 

Teacher of Girls' Work — ^Miss Emma Moffet. 

Teacher of Broom-making — Clark Scammon. 

2. The following is the number of pupils in the several departments and 
classes, yiz. : 

Whole number of pupils in literary department, 55, divided as follows : In 
first grade, 11; in second grade, 14; in third grade, 30. Number of pupils 
receiving instruction in instrumental music, 33 ; number of pupils receiving 
instruction in vocal music, 32 ; number of pupils receiving instruction in work 
department, 46« divided as follows: Girls' work-room, 22; boys' work-room, 
24. 

3. Studies on the following subjects were pursued during the year, viz. : 
Qeography, arithmetic, object lessons, reading, spelling, memorizing, writing, 
grammar, analysis, history, civil government^ botany, natural philosophy and 
geology. 

Our method of imparting instruction is strictly oral. This method pos- 
sesses advantages over any other for this kind of work. The inability of the 
blind child to gain information without the assistance of others calls upon the 
teacher for especial thoroughness in the preparation for each day's recitations. 
Aids to the teacher are therefore of prime necessity. With our small library 
and without philosophical apparatus nor models of any kind, we are but poorly 
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eqaipped in this respect. I mentioa this as one of the needs of the School for 
which we hope a f ature Legislature will make provision. Inquiries are fre- 
quently made as to the way in which we inform our pupils on current topics. 
As tljis matter has been spoken of so often I will mention it here. Our pupils 
are kept posted on current events by the evening readings. These readings 
are conducted by the teachers and consist of reading selections from the daily 
papers and from magazines, etc. Part of each evening is devoted to reading 
from some select book of history, biography, travels, etc. We regard the 
evening readings as very important in familiarizing our pupils with good books 
which they will probably never have the privilege of reading in raised print. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. P. McELBOY, Superintendent. 
Lansing, Mich., Nov. 1, 1881. 



MICHIGAN STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 



REPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. V. B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir, — I take pleasure in presenting you herewith a brief report of the work 
of the Reform School daring the past year^ confining myself mainly to mat- 
ters of statistical interest. My connection with the institution as Superintend- 
ent has extended over so short a period that it would be improper for me to 
enter extensively upon the discussion of the reform school problem. I can, how- 
ever, with propriety speak of features of the work which have impressed me as 
important during the eight months in which I have been an intensely inter- 
ested observer of, and participant in, the efforts of this institution to prepare 
the boys intrusted to its care for successfully undertaking the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

The present number of inmates is 309. During the year 158 have been 
received and 165 released. It is a noticeable fact that almost the entire num- 
ber committed to this institution are from our cities and villages, and are 
those who have been denied the restraining and elevating influences of 
good homes. They have therefore a peculiar claim upon the sympathy and 
the paternal care of the State. With rare exceptions these boys show by their 
cheerful and thankful responses to our efforts in their behalf that they are 
neither worse than, nor different from, other boys, but that they simply need the 
same judicious and wholesome training which is given in every good home to 
make of them intelligent, law-abiding aiA useful citizens. 

It is also worthy of note that, while the average time of retaining boys in the 
institution is less than two years, there are abundant evidences that those now 
leaving us are more generally proving themselves worthy the confidence 
reposed in their ability and determination to do right, than was formerly the 
case when they were retained for a much longer period. There is no place 
like a good home for a good boy. Believing this most sincerely, I deem it the 
duty of the institution as well as justice to the boy that we should endeavor to 
provide a good home for him, as soon as by persistence in well-doing for a 
reasonable time he has proved his desire and capacity in that direction. This 
work of finding homes for our boys has been one of the most laborious and 
embarrassing parts of my work, in which, I am happy to say, I have received 
valuable aid from many of the county agents of the State Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities. 

The special appropriations asked by our Board of Control of the last Legisla- 
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tare, and generously granted by that body, are enabling ns to make improve- 
ments which were greatly needed and which will materially add to our facilities 
for successful work. The main building^s already covered with a superior tin 
roof, a neat and commodious horse barn of brick is completed and occupied, 
and the unsightly swamp in the rear of the buildings, which has been a con- 
stant occasion of alarm to the authorities of the institution lest it might be 
the source of disease, is rapidly being filled. A spacious play-shed, — 30x150 
feet — where the boys can indulge in active sports during cold and stormy 
weather, is nearly finished, and the new chapel for which $10,000 was appro- 
priated, is well under way. This will contain, in addition to the large audi- 
ence room, another designed expressly for a reading-room and library, where 
ample facilities will be provided for enjoying the library books and news- 
papers with which we are generously supplied, and for participating in quiet 
games suited to indoor amusement. 

We are aiming to make our school-room work especially thorough and prac- 
tical. The average attainment of boys when coming to us is not beyond the 
second grade ; yet we endeavor to give to each before he leaves a fair knowl- 
edge of reading, writing, and arithmetic at least, adding thereto such work in 
geography, language, and history as may be feasible. Our schools continue 
throughout the entire year, an average of twenty-two hours each week. 

The remarkable freedom from disease among our inmates, which was 
referred to in the last report of this institution, has been continued during the 
past year. Only three cases of serious sickness have occurred, and it has now 
been over two years since there has been a death in our midst. 

The peculiar work of this school and the efforts that have been made to put 
it in the front rank of institutions of its kind have been so recently and so 
fully set forth in the reports of my predecessor, that it seems unnecessary for 
me to touch upon the subject. The State has grown to expect much of the 
Beform School, and it is my hope that with the wise counsels of the Board of 
Control, and with the enthusiastic support of an unusually faithful and efficient 
corps of helpers, I may be able to continue successfully the good work which 
so unexpectedly devolved upon me last February. 

Very respectfullv, 

0. A. GO WEB, Superintendent. 

Lansing, October 1, 1881. 
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REPORT. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — ^The Michigan Reform School for Girls is located one half mile north 
of the city limits of Adrian upon forty acres of land which was the gift of the 
citizens of Adrian for this purpose. 

The preparations for opening the School assumed definite form July 1, 1881, 
when the superintendent, the steward, and housekeeper took possession of the 
farm house that was on the grounds, and proceeded during the month of 
July to fit it up and furnish it for a temporary administration building. 

Officers for the first cottage were also summoned, the cottage completed and 
furnished, and the Board of Control announced throughout the State that the 
School would be opened for the reception of pupils on the first day of August, 
1881. Two girls were received August 3, and an average of two per week for 
the following two months. On the first day of October there were eighteen 
pupils belonging to the school. The second cottage was about completed and 
being furnished. The two cottages will furnish room for sixty-four pupils. 
The engine-room was also completed, and a building for chapel and school, 
and two additional cottages are beiug erected. 

The names of the officers of the school are as follows : Miss Emma A. Hall, 
superintendent; Mrs. F. S. Hilly er, physician and assistant superintendent; 
Mr. H. L. Hillyer, steward and book-keeper ; Miss F. D. Gordon, superintend- 
ent's housekeeper; Mr. James Morelaud, engineer; Mr. Simeon Babcock, 
watchman; Miss Viola Wood, manager. Miss Horteuse B. Seaver, teacher, 
and Miss Helen Meyrick, housekeeper, of cottage number one. 

We have not yet been able fully to classify our pupils in school. We are 
working out a course of instruction which will doubtless embrace five classes. 
The following books have been adopted as best fitted for our needs, and will 
indicate somewhat our intended course of study: Appleton's Series of Readers ; 
Swinton's Language Lessons; Harrington's Graded Speller; Olneys First 
Lessons in Arithmetic; Olney's Practical Arithmetic; Stoddard's Intellectual 
Arithmetic; Harper's Series of Geographies; Hooker's Book of Nature; 
Hutchison's Physiology; Ridpath'sU. S. History; Penmanship and Drawing. 
Botany^ and gardening, and light gymnastics will have some attention. The 
pupils will receive regular instruction and training in singing, and we shall use 
illustrative methods of teaching as much as possible. Systematic Bible study 
and daily moral lessons are an important part of our plan. The forenoon of 
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«ach day is devoted to domestic industry ; the afternoon from 2 to 4 : 30 
o'clock, and a portion of the evenings of each week are devoted to study and 
school instruction. The majority of our girls are eager to learn, and they are 
making fair progress. 

When received into our school, of the eighteen girls belonging October 1, 
1881, 7 could not read or write, 3 could read in Appleton's Second Beader, 5 
could read in Appleton's Third Beader, and 3 could read in Appleton's Fourth 
Beader. Their attainments in arithmetic, geography, and penmanship were 
in a similar ratio. 

We have a "mark system" of daily records which promises to be very 
43atisfactory. By it we keep a debit and credit account with each pupil as to 
deportment, industry, and study. 

In each department three marks is the highest number of debits or credits, 
hence nine credits means perfect, and nine debits means an entire failure. A 
reckoning day occurs at the close of each month, at which time each pupil 
learns what the result is of her daily record for the month just closed. These 
records will be a guide to the superintendent in promoting from the first, or 
''reception cottage," to the second, or ''honor grade." Pupils are stimulated 
to strive to make a good record by the hope of promotion, and are deterred 
from making a bad record by the fear of being reduced to a lower grade. We 
can scarcely show results, as yet, since it is but two months since the first 
pupils were received. 

Bespectf nlly submitted, 

EMMA A. HALL, 

Superintendent. 

Adbiak, Mich., November 1, 1881. 



STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN. 



BEPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Yarnum B. Cochrak, 

Superintendent of JPublCc Instruction : 

Sir, — Agreeable to your request, I have the honor to submit the following 
facts relative to the State Public School for Dependent Children : 

1. Our children attend school eleven months each year. I aim to secure 
experienced teachers that have been successful in our best graded schools, and, 
as a rule, they have compared very favorably with the very best teachers in our 
city schools. This is, as you doubtless understand, a half-way house to a 
home, and our scholars are coming and going continually, which prevents our 
adhering closely to a graded system. Many of our children, however, com- 
plete the full course which has been marked out, and which I give you below. 

2. The officers and teachers employed in the school are as follows : Super- 
intendent, Lyman P. Alden ; assistant superintent and clerk, A. S. Pettit ; 
teachers, Miss Grace Frost, Miss Ella /Corwin, Miss Mecca Clarke, Miss 
Lucelia Staples, Miss Frances Staples, and Miss Sarah B. Goodman. 

3. The average number of children in the school is about three hundred. 

4. The <;ourse of study consists of the following : 

First Primary — Calisthenics, Singing, Geography of the School-room, 
Making figures. Learning to count. Spelling and Reading from Chart, Model 
First Reader Commenced, Drawing on Slates. 

Second Primary — Model First Reader (Word Method), Spelling, Oral Arith- 
metic, Addition and Subtraction Tables, Map of Michigan and Script-writing 
on Slates, Drawing on Slates. 

Third Primary — Model Second Reader, Independent Child's Speller, Oral 
Arithmetic, Script-writing on Slates, Drawing on Slates, Sheldon's Object 
Lessons, Oral Instruction in Geography. 

First Intermediate — Model Third Reader, Spelling, Hager's Primary Arith- 
metic, Drawing, Sheldon's Object Lessons, Colton's Introductory Geography. 

Second Intermediate — Harvey's Third Reader, Third Model Reader, Swin- 
ton's Language Primer, Colton's Common School Geography, White's Pro- 
gressive Art Studies, Intellectual Arithmetic, Spelling, Writing, Hager's Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic. 
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Third Intermediate, or Grammar — Swinton's Language Lessons, Intellectual 
Arithmetic, Hooker's Ghild^s Book of Nature, Colton's Common School 
Gteography, Analytical Speller, Hager's Elementary Arithmetic, Anderson's 
Junior Class History of the United States, White's Progressive Art Studies. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

LYMAN P. ALDEN, Superintendent. 

COLDWATBR, MiOH., NoV. 1, 1881. 



ADRIAN COLLEGE, 



REPOBT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Pvllic Instruction: 

Sib. — I have the houor to submit to yoa the followiog report of the condi- 
tion and work of Adrian College for the year ending Jnne 23, 1881. 

Officers of Instruction. 

Members of the faculty: D. S. Stephens^ M. A.^ Professor of Mental 
Science and Logic; O. B. McElroy^ D. D., Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, and Amos Professor of Theology ; B. H. Bupp, Professor of 
Instrumental Music and Instructor in German ; E. O. Walker, M. S. Princi- 
pal of Preparatory School and Prof essor of Pedagogics; A. E. Sanford, M. 
A., Lady Principal and Professor of Latin ; J. D. H. Cornelius, Instructor in 
Greek; H. 0. Eaton, Ph. D., Instructor in Physics and Chemistry; J. Kost, 
LL. D., Curator of the Museum ; M. B. Taylor, Instructor in Homiletics ; 
G. W. Tibbetts, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Financial Condition. 

The financial exhibit of the treasurer of the College to the Board of 
Trustees in June was us follows : 

Resources. — Endowment, $100,855.43 ; debt notes, $13,151.78; real estate^ 
$128,000.00; cash, $923.27; accounts, $50.80; total, $24*3,981.08. 

Liabilities. — Bills payable, $30,736.17. 

The Board of Trustees at its annual meeting in June, 1880, resolved to run 
the institution so that expenditures should not exceed income. This plan was 
throughout the year adhered to, though at some sacrifice on the part of the 
faculty, and the year was closed without any addition to the debt of the GoU 
lege. 

On the 21st of November, 1880, the north hall of the College was burned^ 
involving a loss of about $12,000. There was an insurance of $7,000. At the 
present date the building has been replaced by a better one. Steam heating 
apparatus has beem placed in this hall and in the cabinet building adjoining, at a 
cost of $3,000. The total cost of rebuilding and heating apparatus will be 
between $12,000 and $13,000. Of this amount all has been at this time 
secured but about $2,000. 
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The first 9oor of tbe new north hsll is used for public purposes, and the 
two upper floors are used for do rmi tones. There are four well arranged and 
commodious class-rooms, a public reoeptioa-raoin, an ample room for the 
accommodation of the library, which is alao used as a reading-room, a bath- 
room, and one or two other smaller rooms on tbe first floor. The plan of the 
dormitories baa been changed for the better from the original design, and it is 
safe to say that more pleasant, airy, and commodions rooms are rarely prof- 
fered to students. 

Schools op the College. 

There arc fivo district schools in this College; the school of arts and 
literature, tho school of music, the normal school, the preparatory school 
and the school of theology. Each fumiahea appropriate courses of study, 
and confers degrees or grants appropriate eertiBcatea. Tbe school of theology 
is not yet fully organized, but a three years' course of study leading to tho 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity is laid down, and instruction is given in so far 
as there is any demand. 

Attendance. 

Collegiate, 54; Preparatory school, 75; Normal school, 30; School of 
theology, S; School of music, 58. The attendance was larger than any for 
several years previous, and the work done by both students and teachers was 
satisfactory. 

LiBRAEY, ApPAHATUS. ETC. 

During the year several valuable additions have been made to the library, 
The library of Ur. Asa Mahau, formerly President of this College, has been 
put nnder the control of the College authorities through the generosity of its 
owner. It consists of about 1,000 volumes. Other additions have been 
secured by donation and purchase. The valuable museum of the institution, 
estimated as being worth $15,000, has received some additions. The appa- 
ratus in the departments of physics and chemistry has been somewhat 
improved, and the construction of a chemical laboratory in one of the larger 
rooms of the College is contemplated, the present room being too small. The 
value of the apparatus in the department of physics is estimated at about 
«,500. 

Flexibility of Courses. 

About five years ago tho faculty in the school of arts and literature deter- 
mined to arrange the courses of study so that the students could enjoy greater 
liberty of selection of studies than is usually permitted. 

The problem to be salved was to secure this adaptability of the course of 
study to the needs of each individual student without losing in thoroughness 
and completeness, and without introducing contusion and methods impracti- 
cable with the facilities of the institution. 

First, therefore, it was very wisely determined that entrance upon the 
pursuit of any study shonld depend solely upon the student's preparation to 
pursue that study with success. An acquaintance with the studies naturally 
preparatory to the study sought was all that should be repaired. This at once 
gives the student that freedom of selection that meets his individual case. 
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Again, to secure unity in the courses of study pursued by those graduating, 
and to give appropriate significance to the degrees conferred, it was provided 
that a prescribed amount of work in Latin and Greek, together with enough 
selected studies in other departments to amount in all to 2,200 hours of class- 
work should be required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; that the pre- 
scribed amount of work in mathematics and the natural sciences, and enough 
additional to make 2,200 hours, should be required for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science ; and that the prescribed courses in the departments of philosophy 
and political science, with enough beside to make 2,200 hours, should be 
required for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. The average amount of 
work expected of students is fifteen hours of class-work per week. 

This plan has been in operation five years. We have found it perfectly prac- 
ticable, and in its results far preferable to the old arbitrary system. One of its 
best results is that it causes the student to bring a purpose to his studies and to 
see significance in his work not realized so long as it was all arbitrarily laid out 
for him, without regard to his constitutional bent or his purpose in life. 

Genebal Aihs. 

It is the aim of the institution to supply opportunities in abundance, not 
only for the development of the mind, but for the culture of the heart ; for 
refinement of manners and tastes, and all that pertains to social cultnre, and 
the growth aud development of sound and healthy bodies. To this end there 
are given frequent lectures on the formation of character and suggestions in 
regard to deportment ; social gatherings in which all students may participate 
occur regularly ; concerts and music recitals are given for the improvement of 
musical taste ; readings of standard authors in company with teachers are 
pursued ; and healthful sports and gymnastic exercises are encouraged. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

D. S. STEPHENS, 

Preddent. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Varndm B. Cochrah-, 

SvperintendenC of Public InstrvcCton ; 

SiE, — I have the honor to preaent herewith my report for Albion College for 
the yoar 1881. 

The institution is doing a five-fold work. It consists of : 
. . 1. A college, iu which there are fonr full courses of study ; namely, classical, 
scientific, Latin scientific, and Qreek scientific. 

2. A preparatory school, or academy. 

3. A teachers' department, in which there are two courses of study, — a 
three-years' course and a four-years' couras. 

4. A conservatory of music, where, aside from instruction in music, there ia 
provided a four-years' literary course. 

5. A school of painting, in which, iti addition to painting, there is supplied 
four years of literary studies for persona who are candidates for a degree. 

A College of High Grade. — It is the aim of the faculty and the Board of 
Trustees to make the College an institution not inferior in its rango and grade 
of work to any other college in the country. The standard is, placed high 
and will be raised year hy year so as to keep fully ahreast with the most 
advanced movements of the best institutions in the land. A lower standard 
would for the time being enable us to send forth more graduates but would 
work harm in many ways. 

A Thorough Preparalory School. — Students preparing for college get hero the 
very best instruction, for it is given by the regular College professors, men oC 
thorough scholarship and successful experience iu teaching. In most schools 
the work in preparatory instruction is committed largely to persons of limited 
attainments. 

No Loss of Time in Preparing J or College. — It is not the purpose of the high 
schools of the State to prepare students for college, and thereforomuch is intro- 
duced into their courses of study which does not advance the student in his pre- 
paratory work. Hence four or Ave years are required to accomplish what in 
our preparatory school can bo finished in three years. 

A Complete Teachers' Course, — Three things aro necessary to bo a successful 
taacher, namely: Knowledge, mental discipline, and aptness iu imparting 
instruction. Albion College supplies the means for accurate echolareliip; it 
paU the student in the way of obtaining the largest measure of mental disci- 
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pline, while special attention is given to the caltivation of precise and easy 
modes of communicating knowledge. 

Conservatory of Music. — The instruction in piano music is of the highest 
* order, and includes the study of harmony and thorough base. The music is 
purely classical and puts the student into communication with the best 
authors. For those who desire to pursue the same, a four years' course of 
literary studies is provided, upon the completion of which the degree of 
Bachelor of Music is conferred. 

Vocal Music. — Instruction is given in vocal music, both in chorus classes 
and in individual voice culture. This branch is now treated as a specialty to 
meet a demand so largely made by the public at the present time. 

A School of Painting. — This school has been organized under very favorable 
auspices and is rapidly gaining popularity. A four years' course of literary 
studies has been arranged, and the degree of Bachelor of Fainting will be 
conferred on those who complete the same. 

Admission. — Candidates for admission into the preparatory school must beat 
least twelve years of age and have a good knowledge of the primary branches, 
including descriptive geography, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic through 
percentage, and some knowledge of English grammar. Candidates for admis- 
sion to the freshman class must be at least fourteen years of age and be exam- 
ined on all the studies of the preparatory course, together with primary English 
branches. Candidates for advanced standing must pass examination on all the 
studies of the course preceding, and be graded according to the judgment of the 
faculty. Persons who do not wish to become candidates for a degree may be 
admitted to any regular class on the payment of the matriculation fee, provided 
their proficiency is such as not to embarrass the progress of said class. In all 
cases satisfactory testimonials of good character must be given. Of students 
coming from other colleges a certificate of honorable dismission is required. 

Degrees. — The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon all who com- 
plete the classical course. The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred 
upon all who complete the scientific course. The degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy is conferred upon all who complete the Greek scientific course or 
Latin scientific course. The degree of Bachelor of Music is conferred on 
all who complete the course in the conservatory of music. The degree of 
Bachelor of Painting is conferred on all who complete the course in the school 
of painting. 

The Museum. — ^The College is putting forth special efforts to build up a 
museum that shall be highly attractive and widely instructive. A great deal 
in this direction has been done the past year. Arrangements exist for making 
large collections of animals in this country and also in foreign lands. One 
half of the main or central college building has been reconstructed to provide 
quarters for the museum, giving us a room two stories in height, outside 
dimensions 40x50 feet, containing aside from the main floor a wide gallery 
extending entirely around the room. Eleven new cases costing $400 have been 
constructed the past season and filled with specimens. 

Astronomical Observatory. — Measures were inaugurated last year for the 
erection of an astronomical observatory. A considerable portion of the money 
has been raised, and the enterprise will doubtless be carried through the com- 
ing season. The estimated cost is $10,000. 

Chemical Laboratory. — Albion College possesses one of the most complete 
chemical laboratories in the country. Aside from general chemistry, the stu- 
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dent spends one term in practical chemical analysis. These advantages are 
provided by very few colleges. 

Library, — ^The library contains aboat 3^500 volames. Considerable addi- 
tions have been made the past year. The purpose is to sapply the student with 
the best works in every department of legitimate thought. No charge is made 
for the use of the books. 

Beading Room. — One of the attractive features of the Gollege is its choice 
reading room. It contains the leading religious and secular papers of the 
country, with some from foreign lands. It is also largely supplied with mag- 
azines, which provide the freshest and richest thoughts of the day. 

Literary Societies. — There are two flourishing literary societies, which have 
fitted up rooms in the highest style of art. The weekly exercises are both 
attractive and profitable. 

The Languages, — Students desiring to make the study of the languages a 
specialty, will find here superior advantages for gaining a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, and Anglo-Saxon. 

The Sciences. — Particular attention is given to the sciences both in the 
regular and in the elective studies. Also a fine and rapidly growing museum 
supplies an ample field for illustration and investigation. 

The Mathematics. — ^In arranging the mathematical studies the faculty have 
kept in mind the relations of these branches to civil engineering and other 
departments of mechanical art. 

Not Sectarian. — Albion College is denominational but not sectarian. It 
does not proselyte, and hence students come from families which are connected 
with different churches. It respects the right of individual opinion on relig- 
ious questions. All science and philosophy rest upon the fact of a personal 
God as a great first cause and universal providence, but independence is allowed 
in regard to church creeds. A moral and religious spirit pervades the institu- 
tion. 

Board, — Many students board themselves at a cost of one dollar per week. 
Some board in clubs at about one dollar and seventy-five cents or one dollar 
and fifty cents a week. Board in private families from two dollars to two 
dollars and fifty cents a week. Booms at a moderate rate. 

OoUege Expenses. 

Tuition in theCollege Free. 

Tuition in teachers' department Free. 

Tuition in preparatory school Free. 

Incidental fee, per term $5 00 

Incidental fee, for those in music or painting only....... 2 50 

Matriculation fee, paid once by all college students, and also by any 
student who may enter a college class, whether he may intend to 

graduate or not -- 5 00 

Graduating fee 6 00 

Vocal or instrumental music, in classes of four, each, per term 1^ 00 

Use of piano or organ, 1 recitation hour each day, per term 3 00 

Use of piano or organ, 2 recitation hours each day, per term 5 00 

Vocal music, in classes of twelve or more, each, per term 2 00 

Tuition in oil painting, water colors, or India ink, per term 20 00 

Tuition in drawing, sketching, etc., with pencil, per term 12 00 

15 
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Attendance. 

The attendance of students the past year has been as follows : 

In the College i 44 

In the conservatory of music 66 

In the school of painting 23 

In preparatory school 117 

240 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

L. E. PISKE, President. 
AlbioKj November 1, 1881. 
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REPORT. 



Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The following report of Battle Creek College for the academic year 
1880-1 is respectf ally submitted : 

This institution is widely and favorably known for its high standard of 
scholarship, thorough discipline, and strong moral and religious influences. 
The past year has been one of success and prosperity. The number of 
students still continues to increase, the total enrollment for tlie year being 
490, as is shown by the following 

Summary of Students by States. 

This is the largest attendance in the history of the College. It will be 
noticed that twenty-four states and two territories, besides a few foreign 
countries, are represented : 



States and Countries. 



Michigan... 

Iowa , 

New York. 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota.. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Kansas 

Missouri .... 
Nebraska ... 

Texas , 

Canada 

Vermont 

New Jersey, 



Ladles. 


Gentl'D. 


Total. 


130 


160 


290 


6 


22 


27 


8 


15 


23 


10 


13 


23 




12 


19 




11 


18 




11 


15 




7 


11 




6 


8 


6 


1 


7 


a 


4 


6 


3 


2 


5 





4 


4 


4 





4 


8 


1 


4 


1 


2 


8 



states and Gonntries. 



Massachusetts 

California 

Connecticut 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Colorado . 

Germany 

Oregon 

Holland 

Pennsvlvania 

New Brunswick 

Province of Quebec. 
District of Columbia 
Kentucky 

Total , 



Ladies. 






1 

1 

1 


1 






200 



Oentrn. 



8 
3 
2 
2 
2 



TotaL 



290 



8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
2 



490 



Faculty of the Institution. 

Alex. McLearny D. D., President, Professor of Natural Theology. 
Eld. Uriah Smith, Lecturer on Biblical Exegesis and Ecclesiastical History. 
Ooodloe Harper Bell, Professor of English Language and Literature. 
John S. Osborne, Professor of Mathematics. 

.Charles Wesley Stone, Principal of Commercial Department, and Professor 
of Music. 
H. Julian Spicer, A. M., Professor of Greek Language and Literature. 
Eli Burgess Miller, B. S., Professor of Natural Science. 
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Carl Heinrich Kielsen^ Professor of German and French Langaa^s and 
Literatures. 
Miss Bhoda E. Hoxie, A. B., Professor of Latin Language and Literature. 
Mrs. S. J. Hall, Teacher of Primary Department. 
Miss Edith E. Sprague, Instructor in English Language. 
Miss Eliza H. Morton, Instructor in Physical and Political Geography. 
The financial condition of the Gollege is shown in the following 

Bepobt of the Treasureb. 

• 

Whh C. Oage in account with the S. D. A. Bducational Society for the Year 

Ending July 2, 1881. 

Dr. Cr. 

To cash rec'd on pledges, donations, and shares $1,505 25 

To cash received on tuitions 3,286 86 

To cash received on rents 66 10 

To cash received on sales of real estate, etc 1,379 60 

To cash received on book sales 271 64 

To cash received on notes and interest 308 61 

To cash received on '^College Record,*'. 223 43 

To cash advanced by S. D. A. Publishing Association 1,348 12 

By amount paid on teachers' salaries $3,362 78 

By amount paid for care of buildings 357 12 

By amount paid for fuel 322 99 

By amount paid for incidentals 248 31 

By amount paid for repairs and improvements 168 36 

By amount paid for printing and advertising 1,020 93 

By amount paid for books and stationery 474 94 

By amount paid for tuition refunded 30 00 

By amount paid for balance on building account 216 00 

By amount paid for interest account 2,148 18 

By amount paid for rent — 40 00 

$8,389 61 $8,389 61 

Indebtedness at beginning of year $5,692 10 

Increase of indebtedness during the year 1,348 12 

Total indebtedness $7,040 22 

Inventory. 

Beal estate, Gollege grounds $12,400 00 

Eeal estate, Gollege buildings 28,323 32 

Beal estate, detached lots 1,000 00 

Beal estate, cottages 4,500 00 

Philosophical apparatus - 1,150 00 

Museum 600 00 

Bills receivable 1,549 46 

Books and stationery in stock 1,300 00 

Total assets $50,822 78 

Indebtedness 7,040 22 

Net assets .$42,782 56 

Wm. G. Gage, Treasurer. 
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C0UE8E8 OP Study. 

The following departments and courses of study are provided : 

1. Department of the Arts and Sciences^ — Embraced in the classical and 
the scientific courses, the branches of which are given in full under their 
respective headings. 

2. Department of Theology , — Designed to meet the wants of young men and 
women preparing for the ministry or other missionary work, and whose cir- 
cumstances are such that a complete course in the department of arts and sci- 
ences is not possible. It is specially adapted to their wants by embracing 
instruction in biblical and theological subjects. There is but one course 
arranged in this department, namely, the biblical. 

3. The Normal Department^ — Designed for such as desire to fit themselves 
for teaching in our public or private schools. A teachers' course of four 
years is arranged for this department, and also an eight-weeks drill for teach- 
ers, extending over the first ei^ht weeks of each college year. 

4. The Minim Department^ — Established for the instruction and training of 
children under the age of fourteen, and also to serve as a model school, in 
which those who are preparing to teach may not only observe the methods 
employed, but may also practice them in the various grades. Into this a limited 
number of pupils are received, who are taught according to the most approved 
methods of instruction. 

5. 2%e Business Department^ — Embracing only such branches of instruction as 
are most essential to the preparation for practical business life. These 
branches are divided into courses, varying in length and expense. 

Expenses. 

It has been the aim of the founders and trustees of the College to 
reduce the expenses of its stndents to the very lowest figures, knowing that 
hundreds of young people would gladly secure a liberal education if they could 
see any possibility of meeting the necessary expenses usually incurred at 
school. 

In price of board, room-rent, and tuition, — thd three great items of expense 
to the student,-ffthis Gollege presents as great inducements as any educational 
institution in the land. 

Strong additions to the faculty and great improvements in all departments 
have been made for the coming year, thus rendering it possible to provide 
thorough and efficient instruction in a greater variety of subjects, affording 
still better advantages to the student.. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

ALEX. McLEARN, President. 

Battle Cbeek, Nov. 1, 1881. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Yarnum B. Cochran, 

/Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SiB; — This iustitntioD, foanded by the Jesuits in 1877^ was, April 27, 1881^ 
chartered under the general law of the State of Michigan. Since its first 
establishment there has been a steady increase in the number of students, the 
total number amounting last year to 132. The College is a literary and scien- 
tific institution, the courses of study affording the fullest instruction in math- 
ematics, chemistry, astronomy, physics, and the mental and moral sciences, in 
book-keeping, English literature, as well as in the ancient and modera 
languages. The full course of instruction lasts seven years. The sixth class 
is now the highest and next year the College hopes to have its first graduates. 

To enter more into detail regarding the work the College proposes to do, and 
to show that it accomplishes what it undertakes, it will be necessary to set 
down in particular the various divisions of the course of instruction and to see 
the end to be attained in each. The course of instruction is divided into four 
departments, namely : The collegiate, the academic, the commercial, and the 
scientific. In the collegiate department, philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, and* 
humanities, answering respectively to the senior, junior, sophomore, and 
freshman classes of other colleges are taught. The academic department ier 
intended as a preparation for the collegiate, and corresponds to the high schools^ 
of our country. It is made up of three classes, namely : The first, second, 
and third academic. There is likewise a class of rudiments for younger boys, 
in which those not sufficiently advanced to enter the third academic or second 
grammar class receive instruction suitable to their age and knowledge. The 
commercial department embraces all the branches of a good education ; it 
can be completed in four years, and is intended as a means of educating those 
who intend afterwards devoting themselves to business or commercial pursuits* 
The scientific department embraces, in addition to the usual branches of an 
English education, the study of chemistry, natural philosophy, mathematics, 
mechanics, and astronomy* It is intended for the students of the higher 
classes in the collegiate department as well as for such of other schools or 
institutions as may by their previous attainments have been fitted for this 
course of study. The current year we have 143 boys in constant attendance. 

The faculty of the institution is constituted as follows : 

Rev. James J. Walshe, S. J., President. 

Bev. Aloysius Bosche, S. J., Vice-President and Prefect of Studies. 
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Mr. John A. Doyle, S. J.^ Physics, Ohemistry. 

Mr. Jos. F. X. OrimmelsmaD, S. J., Poetry, German. 

Mr. James J. Conway, S. J., Humanities. 

Mr. John A. Doyle, S. J., First Academic. 

Mr. Joseph A. Murphy, S. J., Second Academic. 

Mr. Joseph H. Meuffels, S. J., Third Academic, French. 

Mr. George A. Hoeffer, S. J., Oommercial Glass. 

Mr. Joseph P. Desmedt, S. J., Rudiments, French. 

The Philomatic Society hfts been organized among the students of the col- 
legiate department to foster a taste for eloquence and literature. Its members 
meet once a week to exercise themselves in dramatic reading, declamation, and 
extemporaneous debate. 

The students' library has been established to encourage good and useful 
reading. It possesses a large number of select works in every department of 
English literature. During the past year its members and patrons have added 
upwards of one hundred volumes to the library. 

Bespectf ully submitted, 

JAMES J. WALSHE, President. 

Dbteoit, Nov. 1, 1881. 
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BEPORT OF THE AOTING-PBESIDENT. 

Hod. Yarnum B. Cochban, 

Superintendent of Piiblio Instruction: 

SiVL, — ^As required by law I submit the following statement : The trustees 
of Grand Traverse College are Bev. G. E. Bailey, secretary and treasurer, 
Benzonia, Mich. ; Bev. A. L. Gridley, Benzonia; Bev. A. D. Barber, Say- 
brook. Ohio; Bev. A. B. Adams, Benzonia; Bev. Leroy Warren, Lansing, 
Bev. Beuben Hatch, Oberlin, Ohio ; Amasa Waters, Esq., Benzonia ; John 
B. Barr, Esq., Benzonia, ; L. W. Gase, Esq., Benzonia. 

It is somewhat difficult to make an accurate estimate of its financial con- 
dition, but as near as can be estimated it has 3,000 acres of wild land worth 
$50,000; productive funds, $15,000, and buildings and grounds, $10,000. 
The Gollege has $13,000 in scholarships which have been practically worthless, 
but are now increasing in value, and will in all probability be an aid to the 
school if our prosperity and growth continue. 

There are four courses of study, viz. : The classical, scientific, normal, 
and commercial. The wants of the patrons and the ability of the school deter- 
mine its character. Its most importiiut work at present is to educate teachers 
for the primary schools of the surrounding country, therefore the normal 
department has filled up most rapidly. There are ^mall classes in each of 
the other departments, and I think we may expect that in the near future 
this school will be doing its regular college work. Though the number of 
students is small as yet, the school is growing rapidly, the total number 
in attendance last year being eighty-four. 

Each student is required to prepare six rhetorical exercises during each term 
of twelve weeks, and among the other advantages are : Six regular lectures 
each term, superior instruction in the commercial department, drawing and 
vocal music. The Board are doing all in their power to make the expense 
to the students as small as possible. 

Bespectf uUy submitted, 

L. D. MALTBY, Acting-PresidefU. 

Bekzonia, Nov. 21, 1881. 
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BBPORT OF THE PEESIDENT. 

Hon. Yarnuh B. Cochran, 

Superinienaent of Public Instruetion : 

SiVL, — In accordance with the laws of the State of Michifl^an^ I have the 
honor to forward to you the following report of the condition and work of 
HillsdiLle College for the year ending November 1, 1881 : 

Hillsdale College is under the control of the Free-Will Baptist denomina- 
tion, a majority of the trustees, according to the provision of the charter, 
being required to be members of that church ; but it is not sectarian. 

Attekdakoe. 

The attendance during the year has been largely in advance of that of any 
jear since the college buildings were destroyed by fire. The whole number 
of students enrolled, as shown by our annual catalogue just published, is 
^15, which is 170 in excess of the attendance the preceding year. This 
is the number of different students, no student being reckoned twice in this 
•estimate. 

Faculty. 

The chairs of the various departments are all filled. The number of pro- 
fessors and instructors is 18. Nearly all the instruction in the preparatory 
•department is given by the regular professors in the college proper. 

But few changes in the board of instruction have taken place since our last 
report. Prof. Frank L. Hayes, who last year was tutor in Greek, was in June 
last elected to the Professorship of Greek Language and Literature. Prof. J. 
W. Mauck was at the same time elected Waldron Professor of Latin Language 
and Literature. 

LiBRABY. 

The library, though not large when compared with those of older institu- 
tions, is not so small as to be contemptible, and it is constantly growing by 
the accession of new and valuable books. About two hundred volumes of 
standard works have been added during the year. The use of the library is 
free to all students. In connection with the library there is a well-equipped 
reading-room furnished with a long list of papers and periodicals, domestic 
^nd foreign. This also is open to all students. 
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Museum. 

Our museum is the growth of the past six years, the original collection 
having been destroyed in the fire of 1874. Not haying funds to expend in the 
collection of natural history specimens^ we have trusted to the though tfulness 
of former students and friends of the College for such contributions as their 
locations and circumstances would allow them to make. Our most sanguine 
hopes have been more than realized, and in these free-will offerings we now have 
the nucleus for a valuable and well-arranged collection. Much time and labor 
have been expended by the curator and his assistant in mounting the speci- 
mens to render them pleasantly conspicuous to the visitor and useful and 
usable for class purposes. Just at this time the College has a quarter-interest 
in an expedition to the West Indies and South America, from which we may 
reasonably expect large and valuable additions to the museum. 

CouBSBS OF Study. 

There are now four courses of study, three of which extend through four 
years and one through two years. The classical course requires both the Latin 
and the Greek languages, together with the studies usually required in first- 
class colleges for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the philosophical course 
the Latin but no Greek is required. The scientific course requires no Greek 
and but one year of Latin. The normal course requires two years of such 
studies as shall best qualify the student for the office of the teacher. 

In the preparatory department there are three courses corresponding to the 
above full courses. 

Tebms of Admission. 

Candidates for admission to any department of the College must give evi- 
dence of good moral character and approved habits. The use of intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco cannot be tolerated. 

i. Classical Course, 

The studies required for the freshman class are the common English 
branches; Latin grammar, including prosody; Caesar, four books; Virgil's 
^neid, six books; Cicero, six orations; Latin prose composition; Greek 
grammar and lessons; Xenophon's Anabasis, three books; Greek prose com- 
position ; French or German, one year; algebra, to part III, Olney's Univ. ; 
plane geometry ; composition and rhetoric ; botany; United States history; 
ancient history; and natural philosophy. 

2. Philosophical Course, 

The studies required for the freshman class are the common English 
branches; Latin grammar; Caesar, four books; Virgil, two books; Latin 
prose composition ; algebra, to ratio and proportion ; plane geometry ; com- 
position and rhetoric; botany; U.S. history; ancient history; and natural 
philosophy. Instead of the Latin here required, the student may take the 
Greek required for admission to the freshman year of the classical course. 

3. Scientific Course. 

Candidates for the freshman class are examined in the common English 
branches, one year of Latin or Greek, composition and rhetoric, natural phi- 
losophy, botany, and United States history. 
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Degrees and Diplomas. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred npon graduates of the classi- 
cal coarse^ Bachelor of Philosophy upon graduates of the philosophical course. 
Bachelor of Science upon graduates of the scientific course, Bachelor of 
Divinity upon graduates of the regular course in theology. 

Upon Bachelors of Art^ of Philosophy^ and of Science^ of one year's post- 
graduate residence and study, and upon those of three years' standing, with 
good moral character, the respective Master's degrees are conferred. 

Diplomas are given to those who complete the- English, theological, com- 
mercial, and the normal courses. 

Theological Depabtkekt. 

This department is in an increasingly prosperous condition, its number of 
students being larger than ever before. 

Terms of Admission. — This department is open to any person of Christian 
character who wishes to take a theological course of study, and whose educa- 
tion qualifies him to pursue the course with profit. 

Expenses. — Tuition is free to all persons who are members in good standing 
in any evangelical denomination, and tuition is free to students in other 
departments of the college who are preparing for the work of the gospel min- 
istry. 

Aid. — Pecuniary assistance is furnished to students who are preparing for 
the ministry and are needy, and so far as practicable opportunities for remun- 
erative preaching are obtained for them. The means thus provided, together 
with what may be earned during the vacations, are usually sufficient to support 
the student through the year. 

Library. — This department has a valuable library especially adapted to its 
wants and a fund for its constant increase. The students in theology have 
free access to the general library. 

English Course. — ^This course embraces all the studies of the regular course 
except the ancient languages. The classical and the English courses of study 
are alike after the junior year. 

Oraduation. — ^A diploma is given to those who complete either prescribed 
course of theological study. The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred 
on those who complete the regular course. 

GOHHEBGIAL AND TELEGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 

To those seeking a commercial education unequaled advantages are now 
offered. No other first-class school in the United States presents to the public 
a better course of study, or tuition, board and other incidental expenses at 
rates so low. 

Preparation. — A fair knowledge of the common English branches is 
required to enter either the commercial or telegraphic course. 

Tttne to Enter. — Students can enter at any time. 

Length of Time Required. — The commercial course can, in some cases, be 
completed in three months, but most students should spend from four to five 
months in study and practice. The telegraphic course requires from five to 
eight months. 

Diplomas are awarded to graduates. 

Theoretical and practical telegraphy is taught by the Principal — a sound 
operator of years' experience, aided by practical assistants. 
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Facilities. — ^The telegraphic apparatus is very large^ embracing every kind 
of instrament in use odi the lines in this country, in connection with which 
there is a good collection of electrical instruments quite sufficient fully to 
illustrate every principle of electricity which would in any wise interest or 
benefit the student of telegraphy. In the practice, students are drilled first on 
abort circuits confined to the college building, then upon the college line 
extending through the city, having separate offices, and provided with all 
necessary office supplies, such as blank record books, printed message blanks, 
tariff books, blank reports, and train order blanks. 

Musio Depabtkent. 

This department is under the direction of Prof. M. W. Chase, which fact is 
a sufficient guaranty for thorough instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music and voice building. 

Art Depabtment. 

The new art gallery and studio in fine art hall is now occupied, and offers 
advantages to art students superior to any enjoyed since the founding of an 
art department in connection with this institution. 

Prof. Geo. B. Gardner is the efficient head of this department. The mere 
mention of the instructor's name gives to artists and art students an assurance 
of high culture and thorough instruction. 

LlBBABY AKD BeADINO-BoOH. 

The library, numbering seven thousand volumes, exclusive of pamphlets 
and unbound books, is open daily, except Sunday. It contains a well- 
austained reading-room, which is supplied with the best American and foreign 
current literature* 

Apparatus, Labobatobies, and Museum. 

All departments are supplied with suitable apparatus which, in chemistry, 
physiology, astronomy, surveying, and like branches, is placed in the hands 
of students with instructions for practice, thus securing the most satisfactory 
and lasting results inHhese important studies. 

Expenses. 

The following may bo considered a fair estimate of necessary expenses, 
except that theological students are not charged for tuition and incidentals, 
and that ladies pay $2.25 for incidentals and reading-room. The matricula- 
tion ($3), which of course is paid but once, is not included : 

Incidentals $3 00 $3 00 

Beading-room 60 50 

Tuition or scholarship 50. 50 

Board 18 00® 27 00 

Boom rent 2 00@ 8 00 

Fuel, lights, and washing 6 00® 12 50 

Books and stationery 4 00® 6 00 

Total, per term $34 00@$57 50 
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GoLLEGE Societies. 

The gentlemen have three well-snstained literary societies — the Alpha Kappa 
Phi, Amphictyon^ and the Theological. The ladies have two — ^the Ladies^ 
Literary TJnioDy and the Oermansd Sodales. 

These societies have separate halls^ finished with rare excellence. 

The Beethoven Society affords excellent opportunities for practice in singing 

Funds. 

The present productive funds of the College amount to one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. Forty thousand dollars of this has been added since 
our last report. Fifteen thousand dollars was contributed by the heirs of the 
late Hon. Henry Waldron for the purpose of establishing a ^'Waldrou Profes- 
sorship/' — an example worthy to be followed. 

The College is happy to acknowledge the gift of a fine oil portrait of the 
late Senator Chandler from his family. 

GAitFiELD Hall. 

Efforts are being made to erect a hall which shall stand as a grateful and 
lasting tribute to the memory of our late martyred president. We are sanguine 
of success in this work. 

Conclusion. 

A review of the work of the past year is sufficient to awaken gratitude for 
what has been done and to stimulate hope of larger restiltsinthe future. It has 
been a year of patient, faithful study. With an attendance of over eight hun- 
dred different students, there has been scarcely an instance of severe discipline. 
The students have generously vied with the teachers in upholding the honor 
and reputation of the College. 

The attendance has largely increased. The friends of the College have mul- 
tiplied and have been encouraged, and their hearts have grown warmer as they 
have looked upon the successful work of an institution that represents so 
much prayerful toil and so much self-sacrifice. 

The blessing of God in leadings many into the ''new and better way'' is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

DEWITT C. DUBGIN, President. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Yabmum B. Cochran, 

Su.perintenderU of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The committee appointed to visit Hillsdale College respectfully sub- 
mit the following report: We spent the second day of February at the 
College, and as no previous notice of our intended visit was given, we saw the 
officers and students engaged in their ordinary routine work. 

We were very favorably impressed with what our limited time permitted us to 
see. There seems to bo an excellent spirit pervading the College and a com- 
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mendable enthasiasm among the professors iu their class work. We visited 
many of the classes in ^the varioai? departments^ all of which seemed to be 
well managed. The students appeared to be interested and making good pro- 
gress. To show that the professors keep np with the times we call attention 
to the instruction given in zoology, as this is a rapidly growing science. 
Besides lectures and text-book instruction the pupils all spend a considerable 
portion of their time in the laboratory, where they engage in experiments and 
in dissecting small animals. We were surprised but no less gratified to see this 
important part of instruction so well managed. We think the dissections, 
taking notes, and making drawings in zoology constitute one of the best parts 
of the course in this interesting science. In the laboratory we saw cats in all 
stages of dissection tied and stretched to boards. The young ladies as well as 
the young gentlemen, each two invested their fifteen cents and had a subject to 
themselves. We might speak iu detail of the several other classes, but most 
of these are old subjects and have often been well described before. 

The literary societies form a prominent feature iu the College and exert a 
powerful influence for good. They have an excellent reputation for thorough 
work. The professors work hard on moderate salaries. They are hopeful, 
persevering, and they make the best possible use of tho materials at their 
command. 

The number of students is steadily increasing and has now reached about 
650. The endowment is also receiving generous additions from time to 
time. The people of the city speak well of the institution, and take a deep 
interest in all that pertains to its welfare. We quote from the last catalogue : 

''A quarter of a century has now passed since this institution was founded 
«nd the prospects of growth and increased usefulness were never better. From 
the contributions and pledges recently made and assurances given we are 
encouraged to hope that it will be furnished at no distant day, with all the 
means necessary to make it one of the most efficient and successful colleges in 
the land. No better opportunity for doing a good work for all coming time 
offers itself than that which this institution presents to any and all persons 
disposed to provide for the education of the young.'' 

Tour committee look upon Hillsdale College as one of the most thrifty and 
enterprising institutions of learning in the State, and predict that its useful- 
ness will yet be much more extended than it now is. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

W. J. BEAL, 
JAMES GOULD, 
W. J. COOKER, 

VisUors. 
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EBPOBT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Yabnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent cf Public Instruction: 

Sib, — ^Accordiug to the provisions of law, I herewith submit the report of 
Hope College for the year 1881. 

Council. 

As stated in former reports, the council consists of sixteen members. The 
ofBcers are as follows: President, Bev. John H. Karsten, Waupnn, Wis.; 
Adsessor, Bev. Egbert Winter, Pella, Iowa ; Secretary, Bev. Peter Lepeltak, 
Overisel, Mich. ; Treasurer, Prof. C. Doesburg. Executive committee, Prof. 
Chas. Scott, ex officio, Bevs. P. Lepeltak, N. M. Steffens, Jacob Van der Men- 
len, and D. Broek. 

CoEPS OF Insteuction. 

This remains as in last report. The duties of the instructors are heavy, 
because the full curriculum of study is carried on by them though the number 
of teachers is inadequate. 

Students. 

The number of students at the close of the academic year was reported as 
follows : 

D class (preparatory) 15 

C class (preparatory) 20 

B class (preparatory) 18 

A class (preparatory) 14 

— 07 

Freshman class — 7 

Sophomore class .* 8 

Junior class 9 

Senior class 8 

Unclassified 1 

— 33 

The total number of students in the institution was thus one hundred. Of 
this number twenty-six were ladies, five of whom were in the academic, and 
twenty-one in the preparatory department. 
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The commencement took place Jane 22, 1881, when eight yoang men 
received the degree of A. B. The number of stadents daring the term ending 
December, 1881, has been only eighty-seven (87). Owing to the low grade of 
admission into the professional schools at the State University, it is becoming 
difficalt to keep stadents daring the fall college coarse. 

FlKAKCES. 

Thereceiptsof the year 1880-81 were $10,781.23, of which $3,173.20 were 
donations. Excepting part of the interest of the debt, all the cnrrent expenses 
of the institation were met. 

The debt at the beginning of the year was over $24,000. Special efforts 
have been made to pay this amoant in full and have been successful. One 
kind lady donated $10,000 for the purpose. At this date we are free from the 
heavy encumbrance which has been pressing upon us for so many years. 

Funds. 

1. Held by General Synod R. 0. A. in trust for the College $24,547 24 

2. Held and invested by Council 17,411 00 

3. Endowment notes* 11,131 00 

4. Endowment money, f employed in the printing office and ^^£>e 

Hope" 7,724 50 

Total $60,813 74 

In 1872 the Holland colony celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
settlement. As a fitting memorial of the event it was determined to raise 
fifty thousand dollars as a fund for the support of the preparatory department 
of Hope College. The subscriptions and notes actually reached over thirty-six 
thousand dollars. The fund, however, was not made over to the Council, but 
placed in the hands of a ''Board of Benevolence." The interest on this fund 
has never been fully paid ; for three or four years it amounted to about fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum. Last year it was only $675.67; this year it will 
be still less, hence no reliance can be placed upon this source of income. Earnest 
endeavors will now be made to increase endowments until the College becomes 
self-supporting. 

Bbal Estate. 

In 1867 Bev. Dr. A. C. Van Baalte donated about seventy-five acres of land 
within the city limits. This gift at the time was considered valuable, and the 
income tax to the government was $1,200. Thirty acres were laid out into 
city lots. The financial changes of 1873 deprived the land of much of its 
value. No sales have been made and the expenses in taxes, etc., are consid- 
erable. At present this land is leased for the amount of the taxes. 

In 1868 the Council purchased 850 acres of land, mostly at Point Superior, 
on Black Lake. Not less than twenty thousand dollars have been expended 
upon these lands. One hundred and eighty acres have been sold at ten dollars 
per acre. The market value of the balance is from ten to eleven thousand 
dollars. Some of the land at Point Superior is improved and is rented. Other 

* These are the balance of a sabsoriptlon of abont 118,000 made by the Hollanders in 1M5. It is 
impossible to state their valne; Tory little interest is collected from them, and for Tarious reasons 
thejpayment of many of them has been refused. 

t This money practically yields no income; the newspaper merely supports itself. 
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real estate within the city is owned by the College to the amount of aboat two 
thousand dollars. College campus contains sixteen acres^ and with the build- 
ings is valued at from twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars. 

Library, etc. 

By purchases and donations the library is steadily growing. No charges are 
made for its use. No material improvements have been made in apparatus^ 
cabinet, etc. 

Difficulties. 

Unwise management in former years has alienated friends of the College 
at the east. The Holland churches of the west have fallen into bitter divis- 
ions over the question of secret societies. Some congregations have been 
divided and some have separated from the denomination. Once a universal 
interest was felt in the cause of education, but this is now supplanted by a 
sphrit of discord and strife. While such a state of things continues the Col- 
lege must suffer more or less. But its friends hope gradually to surmount all 
obstacles, to make the institution a success, and to supply the educational 
wants of this portion of the State. The payment of the debt gives us great 
encouragement. 

I have thus endeavored to give a circumstantial and faithful statement of 
the present condition of Hope College, trusting that the next report will show a 
decided advance. 

Very respectfully, 

CHARLES SCOTT, President. 

HoLLAKD, Nov. 1, 1881. 

17 
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BEPOBT OP THE PBESIDENT. 

Hon. Yarnuh B. Cochban, 

SvperifUendent of Publio Imtruction: 

Sib, — ^I have the honor to sabmit herewith the report of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege for the last academic year : 

Trustees. 

The trustees of Kalamazoo College for the year ending Jane 22d9 1881, 
are as follows * 

Class ly — Term JSxpirin^ 1881. 

Bey. Samuel Haskell, D.D., Bev. Henry Stanwood, Hon. Henry C. Briggs, 
A. M., Bev. B. J. Pish, D. D., Bev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., Howard G. 
Golman, A. M., Bev. J. S. Boydeu, A. M., B. W. Butterfield, Esq., Benj. F. 
Lyon, Esq., Bev. Jay Huntington, A. M., William L. Eaton, A. M., Daniel 
Putnam, A. M. 

Class 2,— Term Expiring 1882. 

I. S. Hamilton, M. D., Chauncey Strong, A. M., Bev. Oeo. W. Harris, A. 
M., Bev. Samuel Graves, D. D., Bev. Howard B. Taf t, A. M., Bev. Z. Grenell, 
Jr., A. M., 0. 0. Bowen, Esq., Bev. J. D. Pulis, A. M., Bev. G. S. Bailey, D. 
D., Hon. A. H. Wilkinson, A. M., Bev. N. J. Wheeler, A. M. 

Class 3,— Term Expiring 1883. 

Hon. Caleb Van Husan, Bev. T. M. Shanafelt, A. M., Bev. A. E. Mather, 
Edward Olney, LL. D., Bev. L. H. Trowbridge, Bev. John Pletcher, William 
Bair, Esq., Bev. John Donnelly, A. M., Bev. Pred B. Gressey, A. M., L. B. 
Austin, Esq., Bev. Theo. Nelson, Ph. M., D. A. Waterman, Esq. 

Paculty. 

The members of the faculty and other officers are as follows : 

Bev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., President, and Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. 

, Merrill Professor of Practical Beligion, and College 

Pastor. 

Bev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., Professor of the Latin Language and Liter- 
ature. 
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Howard O. Coleman^ A. M.^ Professor of Chemistry. 

Glarence L. Dean^ A. M.^ iDstrnctor in Literature and History. 

Alexander Hadlock, Ph. M., Instructor in Mathematics. 

Frank D. Haskell, A. B., Instructor in Greek. 

Fred M. Hodge, A. B., Instructor in Latin. 

Thomas 0. Green, B. S., Instructor in German and French. 

Ber. J. S. Boyden, A. M., Steward and Financial Secretary. 

Prof. Samuel Brooks, Librarian. 

Mr. 0. M. Coleman, Janitor. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees, June 22d, 1881, Mr. Clarence L. 
Dean was elected Professor of English Literature, Mr. Alexander Hadlock, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, and Mr. Frank D. Haskell, Asisistant 
Professor of Greek. 

CouBSES OP Study. 

The College studies of the Classical course are as follows : 

Freshnan Year, 

First term : The Iliad and Greek prose composition ; Liyy and Latin prose 
composition; Olney's university algebra, part III. 

Second term: Fernald's Greek historians; Livy and Roman history; 
Olney^s university geometry, part III. 

Third term : Greek historians ; Horace ; trigonometry, plane and spher- 
ical. 

Bhetoric through the freshman year. 

Sophomore Year. 

First term : Demosthenes on the crown ; general geometry ; French. 
Second term: Tacitus; chemistry; French. 
Third term: Geology; French; calculus. 

Junior Year. 

First term: Sophocles; logic; German. 
Second term: Juvenal; physics; German. 
Third term: German; modern history; physics. 

Senior Year. 

First term: j^schylus; astronomy; intellectual science. 

Second term: Quintillian; moral science; rhetoric. 

Third term: Political economy ; modern history ; evidences of Christian- 
ity. 

Bhetorical exercises begin with the beginning of the freshman year, and 
continue to the end of the course. 

The Latin-Scientific course omits all the Greek and substitutes therefor a 
course in literature covering one year, natural theology, and a more extended 
course in history than is possible for those who take the classical course. 

The Scientific course omits all the Latin, and provides zoology, botany, the 
constitution of the United States, surveying, aesthetics, and the history of 
philosophy. 

The preparatory studies of the Classical course are as follows : 
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First Year. 

First term: Latin twice a day — Allen and Greenongh's grammar, and 
Jones's Latin lessons; Olne^'s introductory algebra. 
Second term : Latin twice a day; Olney's introdnctory algebra. 
Third term : Caasar twice a day ; Olney's complete algebra. 
Reading and spelling, and a weekly exercise in IT. S. history. 

Second Year. 

First term : Greek — Hadley's grammar and Boise's first lessons ; Cicero's 
orations ; Olney's complete algebra. 

Second term: Greek — Hadle/s grammar and first lessons; Cicero's ora- 
tions; Olney's complete algebra. 

Third term: Xenophon's Anabasis; Virgil's j^neid; physiology. 

Third Tear. 

First term: Xenophon's Anabasis; Virgil's ^neid ; Olney's geometry. 
Second term: Xenophon's Anabasis; Virgil's ^neid ; Olney's geometry* 
Third term: Homer's Iliad; Cicero de Senectnte; Olney's geometry. 
Through the second and third years there is a weekly exercise in elocution. 

Besides the above studies are the following, from which those who omit 
Latin and Greek may make selection. 

JPirst Year. 

First term: Olney's science of arithmetic; Swinton's English grammar. 
Second term : Olney's science of arithmetic ; Swinton's English grammar. 
Third term: Olney's science of arithmetic; physical geography. 

Second Year. 

First term: Avery's natural philosophy; Whitney's English grammar. 
Second term: Avery's natural philosophy; book-keeping. 
Third term: Avery's natural philosophy; rhetoric. 

Third Year. 

French ; Swinton's outlines of history. These are continued through the 
year. 

Adkissiok. 

The terms of admission to the College are as follows : Candidates for admis- 
sion to any department of the institution must be of good moral character and 
correct habits ; and, if unknown to the faculty, must bring with them from 
their pastor, or former teacher, testimonials of character. If from other col- 
leges, certificates of honorable dismission will be required. 

i. Classical Course. 

Candidates for this course will be examined thoroughly in the foUowing^ 
studies ; but equivalents for the authors named will be accepted : 

1. English grammar. 

2. Geography — Including ancient geography, particularly that of Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. 

3. History — an outline of Boman history, of Grecian history, and of the his- 
tory of the United States. 
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4. Mathematics — arithmetic; Olney's complete algebra ; Olney' 8 geometry^ 
parts I and II. 

5. Latin — ^Latin grammar ; four books of GsBsar's Commentaries ; six select 
orations of Cicero ; the whole of the ^neid, with special reference to prosody, 
or the first six books of the ^neid and Cicero de*Senectate ; f orty-fonr exer- 
cises in Arnold^s Latin prose composition, or an equiralent in Allen^s Latin 
composition. 

6. Greek — Greek grammar; three books of Xenophon's Anabasis; one 
book of Homer's Iliad ; Jones's exercises in Greek prose composition. 

2. Latin and Scientific Course. 

Candidates for this conrse will be examined in all the stndies required for 
the Classical coarse, except Greek, and in place thereof are required : 

1. A year's course in French. 

2. Natural philosophy and physical geography. 

3. Scientific Course. 

The requisites for admission to this course are the same as for the Latin and 
Scientific coarse, except Latin, and in place thereof are required : 

1. Book-keeping. 

2. Physiology. 

3. Modern history. 

4. Select Studies, 

Those who do not desire to become candidates for a degree may be admitted 
to any class for such time as they may choose, in case they exhibit satisfactory 
evidence of such proficiency as will enable them to proceed advantageously in 
the particular studies they propose to pursue. 

Expenses. 

Expenses are as follows : 

Tuition, per term $6 00 

Incidentals, per term 2 60 

Boom rent, per term 4 00 to 5 00 

Attbkdance. 

The number of students in attendance during the year was as follows: In 
the College classes 59, of whom 38 were males and 21 females ; in the prepar- 
atory department 133, of whom 69 wore males and 64 females; total 192, of 
whom 107 were males and 85 females. 

Very respectfully, 

KENDALL BKOOKS, President. 
KA.LAMAZ00, Mich., Nov. 30, 1881. 
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REPOBT OF THE PBESIDENT. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

SiR> — In behalf of the trustees of Olivet College I present the annual report 
touching its condition and prospects. The period it covers is the academical 
year of 1880-81,— from June 15, 1880, to June 21, 1881. 

Board of Trustees. 

The corporation of the College is a board of twenty-five trustees, and of this 
body the President of the College is ex officio the head. Four members of the 
board are elected annually. No vacancies existed during the year. 

The immediate care of the College was entrusted to the following commit- 
tees and officers : 

Executive Committee. — H. Q. Butterfield, J. L. Daniels, 0. Hosford, F. L« 
Beed, and A. K. Warren. 

Library Committee. — H. Q. Butterfield, and J. L. Daniels. 

Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. — Geo. W. Keyes. 

Treasurer. — Henry Fralick. 

Financial Agent. — Bev. W. B. Williams. 

Faculty. 

No changes took place in the corps of instruction during the year. The 
names of the members follow : 

Bev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President, and Drury Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Bev. Henry M. Goodwin, D. D., Professor of English Literature, Logic, and 
Bhetoric. 

Bev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy, and Instructor in Mathematics. 

Bev. Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Parsons Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, and Instructor in German. 

Bev. Joseph Estabrook, A. M., Principal of the Normal Department. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

Alexander Tison, A. M., Butan Professor of the Latin Language and Liter- 
ature. 
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George H. Howard, A. M., Professor of Music. 

HamiltoD King, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

Mrs. Abba G. Hamilton, Principal of the Ladies' Department. 

Miss Cornelia P. D wight. Instructor in Mathematics. 

Miss M. Myra Manley, Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

James Fairman, A. M., Lecturer on Art. 

Alexander Tison, A. M., Librarian. 

SuMMAEY OP Students. 

College — 

Classical course 30 

Scientific course 29 

Ladies course 45 

104 

Preparatory — 

Classical course 60 

Ladies' preparatory course 22 

72 

Normal course • 78 

Art department 52 

Conservatory of music 69 

375 
Deduct for names twice inserted 76 

Total 299 

Courses of Study. 

The College proper presents three courses of study — the classical, the scien- 
tific, and the one designed for ladies. 

Candidates for admission to the freshmen class in the classical course are 
examined in the following books and subjects, or their equivalents : 

Latin grammar, including prosody; Caesar^ two books; Cicero, seven 
orations; Virgil, three Bucolics and six books of the ^neid; Arnold's Latin 
prose composition, to the passive voice; Smith's smaller history of Qreece, 
and of Rome; Greek grammar, including prosody; Xenophon, Anabasis, 
three books; Homer,'*' Iliad, two books; higher arithmetic, including the 
metric system; Loomis's algebra, through quadratic equations; Loomis's 
Geometry, four books; English grammar and geography. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are 
examined, in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by 
the class which they propose to enter. 

Candidates for admission to the freshman class in the ^scientific course must 
sustain a satisfactory examination in English grammar and analysis, arith- 
metic, including the metric system, algebra through quadratic equations, four 
books of Loomis's geometry, history of the United States, and geography. 

Candidates for admission to the first year in the ladies' course are examined 
in English grammar and analysis, higher arithmetic, including the metric 
system, algebra through quadratic equations, four books of Loomis's geometry, 

* In place of tbe Homer, the last six books of Virgil's JSneid or 2;000 lines of 0?id will be accepted. 
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Latin grammar, Latin reader, Gsesar, history of the United States, and 
geography. 

Besides these three coarses there are seven others, viz.: The classical 
preparatory, the four normal the course in art, and the course in music. 

The classical preparatory course of three years furnishes thorough prepara- 
tion for admission to this Oollege, or to any other college in the country. 
Special prominence is given to this work. 

The normal department, under the care of Prof. Estabrook, offers four 
courses of study : 

The first is the elementary course. It lasts two years, and embraces the 
following studies. 

First Year, 

First term: English grammar; arithmetic; reading and orthography; 
algebra ; drawing and vocal music. 

Second term : Algebra ; English grammar ; book-keeping ; geography and 
penmanship. 

Third term: United States history; elementary methods; civil govern- 
ment. 

Second Year* 

• 

First term: Algebra; mediaeval history; physiology. 

Second term: Principles of education and methods; zoology; natural 
philosophy. 

Third term : Elements of mental philosophy and school management ; 
geometry (plane) ; botany. 

The second is the full English course, which lasts three years. It adds to 
the elementary course one year, the studies of which are as follows : 

First term : English literature ; mental philosophy ; logic. 

Second term: Geometry; rhetoric; chemistry. 

Third term : Advanced professional instruction (lectures) ; geology ; moral 
science. 

The third and fourth courses are for ancient and modern languages and are 
thus planned : 

First Year. 

First term: Latin; English grammar; arithmetic; vocal music and 
drawing. 

Second term: Latin; arithmetic; English grammar; geography. 

Third term: Latin; United States history; civil government. 

The first year of the modern language course will be identical with first year 
of the elementary course. 

Second Year. 

First term : Latid or German ; Greek or mediaeval history ; algebra. 
Second term : Latin or German ; Greek or algebra ; book-keeping. 
Third term: Latin or German ; Greek; vocal music; geometry. 

Third Year. 

First term : Latin or geometry ; Greek or French ; English literature. 
Second term : Latin or rhetoric ; Greek or French ; natural philosophy. 
Third term : Latin or perspective drawing ; Greek or French ; botany. 
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Fourth Tear. 

First term: Latin or physiology; Oreek or perspective drawing; mental 
philosophy. 

Second term: Political economy ; chemistry; moral philosophy and logic. 

Third term: Evidences of Christianity; essays on educational topics; 
advanced professional instruction. 

Lessons in the Bible« composition, declamations and discussions weekly, 
throughout all the courses. 

The professional instruction in reading and elocution and the reviews in the 
common branches are conducted by the principal of the 'normal department. 
The advanced studies are pursued under the instruction of the college profes- 
sors in their respective departments. 

A class is organized in the fall and spring terms for the benefit of those 
about to teach. It lasts half the term. 

Those who complete the elementary course receive a certificate signed by 
the President of the College and the principal of the normal department. 

Those who complete any of the full courses receive a normal diploma. 

A course of study in art has been arranged, the object of which is to culti- 
vate a taste for the beautiful by affording the pupil lectures upon its theories 
and principles ; by teaching him to study form and color in nature ; and by 
making him acquainted with object^ of art The lectures are given by Col. 
James Fairman, the distinguished painter, one of the finest of whose pictures 
was placed in the Palmer art gallery two years ago. The course in art is com- 
pleted in connection with a four years' course in the college; but it can be 
finished in two years if made a specialty. The art room is furnished with 
easels, casts, patterns, and all necessary materials. The best methods in 
instruction are followed. 

The Michigan conservatory of music furnishes students rare facilities in 
instruction. It maintains a high standard of excellence. It offers a course of 
instruction which extends through four years. That course is comprehensive 
and thorough, being arranged with a view to maintaining a high standard of 
musical taste. The aim of the management is to secure a complete mastery 
of all branches which are undertaken by the student, rather than to give a 
superficial knowledge of a few pieces. A real education of the musical facul- 
ties is accomplished, rather than an illustrative training in styles which are to 
be blindly imitated by the pupil. Broad and thorough culture is the sure 
result of such an education. Instruction is given in playing the piano, organ, 
cabinet organ, and orchestral instruments; in vocal culture; in glee, chorus, 
and solo singing (English, Italian, Oerman) ; and in all branches of the the- 
ory of music. 

FiNAKCIAL C0in)ITI0K. 

The financial condition of the College is shown by the tabular statement 
which accompanies this report."*" 

Our funds were considerably increased during the year. A generous lady in 
Connecticut gave $10,000 for a library fund. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Mai- 
den, Mass., gave $20,000 to endow a professorship. Smaller sums to the 
amount of about $10,000 were also received. 

Encouraged by these tokens of favor, the trustees voted at the last com- 

*Soe SUtistical tables. 
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mencement to build a hall that has long been needed. At this writing the 
foundation is laid. It is to. afford a chemical laboratory, lecture rooms 
for chemistry and for natural philosophy, and a large apartment to receive the 
contents of the Palmer museum and the 50,000 specimens of the Brown cabi- 
net. 

It should be said in conclusion that the year was one of great prosperity. 
Increased patronage; increased funds; good work done and good order 
observed by the students ; and at times the manifest tokens of the presence of 
God's spirit, — for all these things we are devoutly thankful. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

HORATIO Q. BUTTEBPIELD, President. 



REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Varnum B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

SiK, — The undersigned, designated as visitors to Olivet College, would 
report that they have endeavored to discharge the duty assigned them. We 
attended the examinations of the classes in the various departments of 
the College, and the public exercises connected with commencement. These 
exercises included the anniversaries of the literary societies, and the annual 
prize declamations and essays, and the closing exhibition of the senior prepar- 
atory class, as well as the graduating addresses and essays of the senior college 
class. 

The examinations evinced conscientious faithfulness and thoroughness on 
the part of instructors, and earnestness and success in study on the part of 
students. Plainly a high order of scholarship is aimed at and attained in this 
College in all its departments. We were gratified to be able to note the 
uniformity of excellence reached in all the classes. Olivet College may well 
be proud of her able and indefatigable faculty of instruction. Each professor 
seems intent upon making his special department of special success. 

The public literary and rhetorical exercises were of a most satisfactory char* 
acter. 

We rejoice in all the accumulated resources of this College for its work, but 
we regret that these resources are so inadequate even yet to its large and 
growing demands and opportunities. A greatly needed new building for the 
accommodation of the department of natural science, and the display of the 
Brown cabinet, is begun and will be pushed to completion as rapidly as funds 
for the purpose can be secured. 

This College is a most desirable place for the education of the sons and 
daughters of our commonwealth. We heartily commend it to the patronage 
of the people, and we earnestly bespeak for it the generous consideration of 
all who desire to put money '' where it will do most good.'' 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. W. FAIRFIELD, 
T. C. ABBOT. 
I. L. STONE, 

November 1, 1881. Visitors. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



EEPOBT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Yabnuh B. Cochran, 

Superintendent of PubUc Inatruclion: 

SiB^ — ^Your committee beg leave to submit the following report : 
We visited the Michigan female Seminary in April. The special feature 
that distinguishes this school from others in the State is that it is a home as 
well as a school. That such a school is desirable for a large class of young 
girls that must be sent from their parents to be educated, few will deny. In 
this institution the moral training is admirable. The numbers are not large, 
therefore less restraint is needed and exercised than in most boarding schools. 
The cheerful freedom of the pupils in the presence of the teachers told plainly 
that they were directed through the heart rather than by external rules. 
With the exception of the services of one maid the housework is done, under 
the direction of an efficient matron, by the pupils. The advantage of this 
arrangement is apparent, not only in the health but in the wholesome ideas 
that are its outcome. Labor is made honorable and the girl leaves school not 
an entire stranger to domestic duties. We listened to many recitations ; teach- 
ers and pupils acquitted themselves commendably, yet we believe the home 
features of this school will prove its highest claim to public patronage. 

Very respectfully, 

EUTH HOPPDf, 
0. E. DOTY, 
ABBIE A. MIZE, 

Visitors^ 
June 25, 1881. 
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OUTLINE OF INSTITUTE WORK. 



OPENING WORK. 

I. — ^Thb Objects op Teachers' Institutes. 

1. To increase the efficiency of the teacher : 

a. By giving a distinct idea of the true ends of education ; 

b. By giying some elementary knowledge of the science of teaching ; 

c. By illustrating and enforcing the best methods of imparting instruc- 

tion; 

d. By giying a correct idea of what constitutes a good school. 

2. To secure a greater degree of uniformity in our work : 

a. In methods of organization, records, teaching, government ; 

1. By promoting acquaintance and interchange of ideas 

a. Among teachers of the vicinity ; 

b. From other parts of the State and from other grades of 

schools ; 

2. By promoting professional knowledge and spirit; 

3. By securing cooperation of the teachers of the State with the 

Department of Public Instruction. 

3. To correct prevailing faults, involving 

a. Waste of time in movements of pupils, in conducting recitations, in 

repeating work done by previous teacher ; 

b. Wrong methods arising from defective knowledge and lack of expe- 

rience. 

11. — Hints To Institute Members. 

1. Take notes and preserve them for future use. 

2. Without being urged, enter earnestly and heartily into all exercises, take 
criticism good-naturedly, and be companionable. 

3. Attendance on all exercises should be prompt and regular. 

4. Make yourselves agreeable in the families in which you stop and in the 
town, both for your own sake and for the sake of the cause. 

5. Members should bear in mind that the institute is a school, not a debating 
society ; instructors, that they are to teach and exemplify rather than to lec- 
ture. 

6. Interruption of instructors during an exercise by questions, is to be guarded 
against by a fixed time for answering questions. 
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DIDACTICS. 

Many general principles were embodied in the varioas outlines as presented 
at the State Institute. As they are applicable to all teaching and are so vitally 
related to most of the subjects, it has been thought best to group them under 
a general head, and to present them as an introduction to the specific treatment 
of the topics. It is suggested that a consideration of these principles will aid 
instructors in a harmonious presentation of their work. 

1. The immediate end of school work is results as shown by the learner's 
power to use what he has learned. 

2. The end can be gained only by giving undivided and persevering effort 
to it. 

3. Skill comes only by doing, and must go before real and full knowledge. 
This is nature's order. To reverse this for the learner, whatever mature minds 
may try to do, is only harmful. 

4. The worth and the scope of the results gained by the pupil depend almost 
wholly on the will, energy, earnestness, and clear-headed work of the teacher. 

5. One simple idea, in applying which all patchwork is avoided, should run 
like a beam of light through the teacher's work of developing and the pupil's 
work of mastering a subject. 

6. Every mind, in work requiring quickness and accuracy, gains these by a 
division of labor, — first a clear thought, and then an undivided mind in the 
application of that thought to the matter in hand. 

7. The connection between expression and knowing is so vital, that a clear 
perception of it should be scored into every teacher's mind. 

8. The forms of written work should be simple, consistent, and compre- 
hensive, and should be held to, but not talked about. 

9. Plans of teaching are determined by 

a. Age and intelligence of pupils ; 

b. Time allotted to the study ; 

c. Means of reference, — books, maps, etc. ; 

d. Objects to be attained. 

10. The following should be the pupil's order of progress : 

a. The obscure whole of perception ; 

b. Analysis; 

c. Synthesis; 

d. The clear whole of comprehension. 



SCHOOL LAW. 

NOTB— The references given below are to the General School Laws of Michigan, edition of 1881, a 
copy of which will be fnrnished to each institute instructor. Many points in regard to the priri. 
leges and responsibilities of teachers have not been made snbjects of statutory proyisions, bat are 
goTemed solely by the law of custom and the decisions of courts. 

I. — ^Teachers should Ki^ow Something of it, because 

1. It directly concerns them as to 

a. Their preparation and qualification ; 

b. Their duties and obligations ; 

c. Their privileges and liabilities. 
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II. — A ^'Qualified Tbachbb" is 

1. One who holds a certificate iu force^ granted by 
a. State authority — §165; 
I. Board of instruction of Normal school — §164 ; 

c. Township superintendent — §128 ; 

d. County board of school examiners — §128 ; 

e. District board working under special charter, or in incorporated city 

-§137. 

III. — Teacher's Cbbtificate. 

1. Necessary because : 

a. School officers cannot contract with an unqualified teacher—- 

§§ 40, 128 ; 
i. No public money can be paid to an unqualified teacher — § 38 ; 
c. Districts employing an unqualified teacher cannot draw public 

moneys — § 56. 

2. Bequirements: 

a. Form of certificate — § 128 ; 
i. Examination shall be 

1. Thorough and full— § 128 ; 

2. Particular studies required — § 128 ; 
c. Teacher must be qualified in respect to 

1. Moral character — § 128; 

2. Learning— § 128 ; 

3. Ability to instruct and govern a school — § 128. 

3. Gradation: 

a. First grade— § 129 ; 
i. Second grade — § 129 ; 

c. Third grade— § 129 ; 

d. Special— § 129. 

4. Bevocation: 

a. State certificate — § 165 ; 

i. Normal school certificate — § 164 ; 

c. Township superintendent's certificate — § 128 ; 

d* County board's certificate — 

1. For what reasons — § 130 ; 

2. How— § 130. 

5. Suspension: 

a. For what reasons — § 130 ; 
h. How— § 130. 

6. Fees: 

a. Institute — §154; 

h. Special certificate — § 129. 

IV. — Teacher's Conteact. 

1. Parties to the contract — § 40. 

2. How authorized — § 33. 

3. Character of contract — § 40. 

19 
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4. Conditions of contract : 

a. Time— § 40 ; 

b. Wages— §40; 

c. Kegister of school — § 40 ; 

d. Teacher to keep himself qualified — § 40 ; 

e. Holidays — ^Appendix A, IT 43 ; 

/. Suspension of school — ^Appendix A, ^ 44 ; 
g. Services as. janitor. 

5. To be in duplicate — § 40. 

6. When may be annulled. 

V. — Studies and Text-Books. 
1. Who prescribes — § 42. 

' VI. — AUTHOBITY OF A TeAOHBR. 

1. Eules and regulations — § 44. 

2. Suspension and expulsion — § 44. 

3. Detention of pupils after school. 

4. Place: 

a. In the school room ; 

d. On way to and from school. 

5. Corporal punishment. 

VII. — Responsibility of Teacher. 

1. Oversight of 

a. Buildings and apparatus ; 
5. Pupils: 

1. In school ; 

2. Out of school. 

2. Instruction, including : 

a. Arrangement of programme ; 

b. Classification of pupils ; 

c. Thoroughness; 

d. Approved methods. 

3. Government of school : 

a. Efficient; 
J. Proi)er. 

NOTB.— The foreffoing is of a general nature and is of interest to school officers and teachers, irre. 
cpectiyelT. The following topic has been added as of special interest at this time, in riew of tlie 
changes in the school law regarding the system of local snperrision. It is suggested that it be 
made the basis of any work which institute instructors may do at a special session of the county 
«nd township school officers. 

VIII. — LOOAL SUPEBVISION. 

1. County Board of Examiners : 

a. Number, how and when chosen, term of office — §125 ; 
S. Organization, officers, etc. — §126 ; 
c. Duties of secretary — §133 ; 
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d. Meetings of board : 

1. Anunal^ for organization — §126 ; 

2. Special, as board may deem fit, or as -called by secretary — 

§§132, 133. 
€. Examinations: 

1. Begular, public, in March and October, at connty seat — §127 ; 

2. Special — public, time and place fixed by the board — §127 ; 

3. Special by secretary, (certificate good till next public examina- 

tion)— §129. 
2« Chairman of Township Board of Inspectors. 
a. Duties— §134: 

1. Visiting schools of his township, — how often ; 

2. Act upon the advice and instructions of the board of school ex- 

aminers, — joint meeting; 

3. Reports, — to board of school examiners, in general and as to 

special schools. 

3. Joint Meeting of County and Township Officers — §131. 

a. Time, place, purpose. 

4. Bemovals, vacancies, compensation, etc. — §§135, 136. 

5. General suggestions. 



ORGANIZATION OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

I. — Preliminary Work. 

1. Visitation: 

a. Of board; 

b. Of predecessor; 

c. Of parents. 

2. Examination: 

a. Of records, which should be left in as complete order as possible by 

each teacher at the close of his term ; 

b. Of buildings, grounds, etc. 

3. First day : 

a. Be early at school. 

b. Have all preparations completed before the hour for commencing 

school ; 
€, Take names of pupils as soon as they reach school, and learn what 
you can relative to their studies ; 

d. Call to order on time; 

e. Introduce yourself with a few pleasant remarks ; 
/. Make opening exercises short; 

g. Complete enrollment — probably only few new names to be added. 

II. — Temporary Organization. 

1. Assign lessons : 

a. To first and second reader classes, reading lessons ; 

b. To third, fourth, and fifth reader classes, arithmetic lessons ; 

c. Assign the last lessons of the preceding term with a short advance. 
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2. Hear the lessons assigned ia the above order^ assigning other lessons in 
the same subjects and in the sabjecb next in order for the day. 

3. Parsae the same order of stady and recitation that you think it will be 
desirable to continue. 

UI. — ^PeBMANEKT OaaANIZATION AKD PBOaBAKME. 

XoTB< — Oonductors wDl be famished with copies of the Oourse of Study and Daily Programme 
for District Schools for distribation to members of the Instltate. It is requested that the second 
exercise upon this topic be devoted to a full and careful exposition of the course as outlined, and 
to an explanation ox theworUnflr programme. For this purpose it is suggested that instructors 
make themselves familiar with tne Course and Programme and urge upon teachers Its practical 
value and utility.* 



SCHOOL GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 

I. — ^Thb True Object of School Govbbnment. 

1. The deyelopment of the power and habit of self -goyern men t: 

a. By imparting to the papils correct views of their relations to their 

superiors, eqnals, and inferiors ; . 
I, By forming in the papils the habit of considering caref nlly the conse- 
quences of acts before they are performed ; 
c. By imparting to the pupils the power and. habit of doing under all 
circumstances what they know or believe to be right. 

II. — ^Thb Elements of the Pupil's Natubb 

Through which he should be governed. 

1. The power of imitation and habit. 

2. The power of being attracted and repelled : 

a. Through the physical nature ; 

I. Through the intellectual nature ; 

c. Through the moral and spiritual nature. 

3. The power of perceiving right and wrong. 

III.— Appliances that Should be used in School Govebnmbnt. 

1. The teacher's own course of conduct: 

a. Should make the golden rule a living reality in and out of school ; 
i. Should have self-control and be master of everything pertaining to 
the school ; 

c. Should have tact and a lively interest in the work and amusements 

of the pupils ; 

d. Should be frank and strictly honest in dealing with pupils ; 

e. Should be an example to the pupils in all matters of conduct. 

2. The use of time and place : 

a. Proper division of the school day; 
I. Proper seating of pupils; 
c. Plan and use of play-ground ; 

*Tlie course of study and programme herein referred to are girenin this report Immediatelj 
foUowing this Manual of Instltate Work,»8uPT. of Pub. Imstbuotion. 
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d. Promptness in attending to all school exercises ; 

e. Proper time and place for the disposal of cases of discipline. 

3. The nse of exercises and reports : 

a. Exercises connected with the opening of schcol; 

l. MusiC; calisthenics, etc. ; 

c. Reports made at irregular or at fixed intervals. 

4. Panishments: 

a. Disapproval of teacher and parents ; 
i. Temporary loss of privileges ; 
c. Corporal punishment (last resort). 



COMMON ERRORS IN TEACHING. 



Errors in Theory lead to Errors in Practice. 



L—Arise from Ignorance, 

1. Through lack of early education. 

2. Through errors In early education. 

3. Through failure to keep abreast the 
best thought of the day. 

n,— Enumeration, 

1. Logical reasoning is expected of 
young pupils. 

a. Concerning subjects of study; 

h. Concerning matters pertaining to 
school government. 



2. It does not pay to attend educational 
gatherings, and read educational works. 



3. A teacher must think and talk of 
nothing else than school. 

4. a. The sole object of studying Is the 

acquisition of knowledge; 

6. The work of the teacher is princi- 
pally to imtruct; 

c. The object of recitations is merely 
to determine the dally progress 
of the pupils. 

6. The Word Method solely is the correct 
plan of teaching reading. 



L— Arise from 

1. Errors in theory; 

2. Lack of natural adaptation to the 
work; 

3. Lack of devotion to the work. 

K^Enumeration, 

1. a. Too much prominence given to 

solving problems in arithmetic 
to detriment of drill upon combi- 
nations: 

b. Rules ana tbeir application in 

grammar, rather than drill in 
correct use of language. 

c. Unreasonable demands upon pu- 

pils. 

2. a. Extreme conservatism ; 

b. Little growth; 

c. Rare promotion ; 

d. Jealousy toward teachers that do 

grow. 

3. a. Narrow-mindedness; 

b. Magnifying, unduly, the office of 
teacher. 

4. a. Pupils learn much; can do noth- 

ing; are filled, not strength- 
ened ; 

b. Continual pouring in, no training 

to use,— continual driving of 
nails, no clinching; 

c. Proper attention not given to 

making pupils self-confident: 
teacher does not illustrate ana 
explain properly. 

6. a. Pupils not prepared for subsequent 
work; 
&• Do not have vocal organs culti- 
vated to distinct artioQation. 
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6. Children are taught to read merely 
that they may entertain others. 



7. a. JjlkQ offenses should receive like 
punishment; 
b. Stupidity in a pupil is a crime. 



8. a. Parents have no rights except to 

pay taxes; 
b. Fault-finding by parents is a sure 
indication that they are unreas- 
onable. 

9. No preparation is necessary for work 
of lower grade. 



10. Self-government is not necessary to 
the government of others. 



11. Self-control is not essential to the 
best disciplinary and teaching work. 



12. Quantity rather than quality is the 
measure of progress. 



6. a. Pupils taught to read fluently 

rather than intelligently; 

b. Good reading in school, poor read- 
ing elsewhere; 

e. Taste for reading not cultivated. 

7. a. Some punishments too severe; 

others too light; 
b. Pupils unjustly blamed; unneces- 
sarily discouraged. 

8. a. Patrons ignored ; 

b. Teacher lacks support; 

c. Failure to study one^s own faults. 



9. a. No illustrations, or poor ones; 

b. Waste of time; 

c. Unsystematic work; 

d. Failure to make most possible out 

of lesson. 

10. Getting angry : 

a. With pupils; 

b. With parents. 

11. Talking: 

a. Too much in 

1. Assertion of authority; 

2. Reprimanding offenses ; 

3. Telling pupils what they cao 

find out themselves; 

4. Telling pupils what they 

cannot understand. 

b. Too loud 

1. Wearies teacher unnecessa- 

rily; 

2. Disturbs school. 

12. Advancing pupils too rapidly: 

a. Real progress retarded ; 

b. Pupils discouraged; 

c. Injustice to subsequent teacher. 



ART OF ILLUSTATION. 



I. — Pbelihinaby BeMA£K8. 



1. Power of recollection depends upon strength and clearness of conception, 

2. Conceptions may be 

a. Strong and vigorous, or weak and languid ; 
h. Clear and distinct, or obscure and indistinct. 

II.— PuRPOSB OP Illustration. 



To render the obscure plain, and the weak vigorous, thus patting the mind 
in condition to conceive clearly and strongly, and hence to remember the point 
illustrated. 
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III. — Illustkations are of Two General Classes. 

1. Those addressed to the^ senses : 

a. To the eye : 

1. Drawing; showing points of resemblance, of contrast; 

2. Manipulation, — Sticks, books, papers, apparatus; 

3. Special gestures; 

J. To the ear, — vocal imitation ; 

c. To the eye and ear, — imitations and personations. 

2. Those addressed directly to the mind : 

a. Illustrations by examples ; 

b. Illustrations depending on analogies : 

1. Upon a simple analogy ; 

2.. Success depends upon the state of knowledge of those addressed ; 

3. The analogy may depend upon antecedent analogies; 

4. The analogy may be only hinted, not expressed in full. 

c. The same proposition may be illustrated by example and analogy. 

IV. — General Principles. 

1. An illustration should illumine, not obscure, the subject; should throw 

light on the topic, not draw attention to itself. 

2. Should be simple, not complex; if complex it may fail of its purpose by 

directing attention to its parts. 

3. General test of an illustration,— can it be portrayed to the eye? 

V. — Skill in Illustration Important to the Teacher. 

1. Conception of teacher and pupil may not coincide : 

a. Pupil may fail to grasp the new idea ; or 

i. Teacher uncertain that his own conception is grasped by the pupil. 

2. Teacher must find some known ground : 

a. That is common to both ; 

b. That bears some obvious relation or analogy to the new idea. 

3. The novel is thus associated with the familiar, and the known is made to 

teach the unknown. 

VI. — Improvement in this Art. 

!• As it appeals to the senses : 

a. Skill in drawing, — studies in form, perspective, shading, practice; 

b. Manipulation, — boldness, knowledge, practice; 

6'. Imitation and personation, — voice culture, study of persons with ref- 
erence to manners and character. 
2. As it appeals directly to the mind : 

a. Skill in examples depends upon experience and reading, and demands 

a retentive and ready memory ; 

b. Skill in analogies depends upon extensive and accurate observations 

of nature and life, and demands an active poetic imagination. 
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THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 

I. — This Art has Four Main Purposes. 

1. To induce a reproduction of the pupil's knowledge; 

2. To stimulate his curiosity and his diligence^ by discovering the limitations 
of his information ; 

3. To resolve potential knowledge and energy into actual knowledge and 
power ; 

4. To keep the teacher informed of the mental state and the mental needs 
of his pupil : 

a. Reproduction is an essential phase of the knowing act; a truth is 

not adequately understood till it has been re-stated in the pupiFs 
own language ; 

b. A pupil is not in a fit condition to learn till he sees the relation of 

what he already knows to that which remains to be known ; 

c. A pupil may be able to employ minor processes, but may never haye 

coordinated these into higher and more complex processes ; or, he may 
already know the elements of a judgment without having made 
the discriminations necessary for comparison ; 

d. Instruction can be a rational process only when a fair estimate can 

be formed of the pupil's mental power, and of the material needed 
for the use of this power. 

11. — Questions Should be 

1. Clear, concise, and of such a nature that the responses, taken collectively, 
will form a systematic exposition of the subject ; 

2. So far as possible, questions should be stripped of all verbiage, and an- 
swers should be given in complete sentences ; 

3. When responses are to be wrilien, questions may be more comprehensive, 
demanding of the pupil gi*eater deliberation, and a higher type of mental ac- 
tivity ; 

4. In general, oral examinations cultivate promptness, and test the range of 
the pupil's knowledge; while written examinations cultivate the power of in- 
dependent and continuous thinking, and test the accuracy of his knowledge. 

III. — To BE A Good Questioner 

implies an articulate knowledge of the subject ; and it is a valuable discipline 
for pupils, on occasion, to question their classmates. 



RELATIONS OF PARENT AND TEACHER. 

L^TbACHERS should ACQUAINT PARENTS WITH SOHOOL WoRK, AND INTBB- 

EST THEM IN IT. 

1. Indirectly: 

a. Through the pupils ; 
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J. Through the press ; 

c. By the interest manifested by the teacher himself ; 

d. By making his teaching a saccess. 
tJ. Directly: 

a. By mingling and conversing with parents ; 
h. By class work done in the presence of parents ; 
c. By some public literary enterprises in connection with the school 
work. 

II. — Tbachbes should secure the OoSpeeation of Pabbnts. 

1. In the matter of discipline : 

a. By communication through the pupils ; 

b. By direct communication. 

2. In the matter of work : 

a. By showing the reasonableness of what is required, — in amount, in its 

nature, and in the order pursued ; 

b. By inciting reasonable pride in the progress of pupils. 

III. — ^Thb Teacher should preserve a true Diqnitit, and exhibit 

PROPER Respect por Parental Authority. 

-1. By avoiding gossip, especially in local affairs; 

2. By courtesy towards parents; 

3. By a readiness to explain plans and reasons ; 

4. By a conformity to the wishes of parents so far as may be consistent with 
the success of school work ; 

5. By consulting parents in regard to the discipline, studies, and morals of 
their children ; 

6. By faithfully reporting, when necessary, the standing and deportment of 
pupils to their parents. 



MORALS AND MANNERS. 

I. — Fundamental Ideas. 

1. Those principles should be inculcated which will develop genuine character 
«nd make good citizens in the most comprehensive sense. 

2. The good of the state demands moral as well as intellectual and physical 
training. 

3. Correct morals and good manners are necessary to the best interests of 
society. 

4. Morals relate to the things that ought or ought not to be done, — ought- 
ness or ought-notness. 

5. Intellectual culture is of little value if it is not associated with true char- 
acter. 
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II. — Important Suggestions^ 

1. A person by the practice of good morals makes himself a good member 
of society; by attending to good manners, he renders himself an agreeable- 
companion. 

2. The unconscious influence of the teacher should ever be kept in mind. 

3. The teacher should set just such an example, at all times and in all places^ 
as he would desire his pupils to imitate. 

4. That the pupil may discharge his duties freely he should 

a. Know what is right; 

b. Feel the claims of the right ; 

c. Will to do the right 

5. Moral instruction can best be given by incidents, anecdotes^ stories, illus- 
trations of noble principles, biographies of the great and good. 

6. The Bible is the fundamental text book on good morals^ 

Rbmabk.— Let it be distinctly understood that this does not meam teaching denominational or 
technical Christianity. 

III. — Method. 

1. Character of the teacher essential : 

(a). Prudent; (S). Honest; (c). Courteous; {d), A warm heart; 
(e). An even temper; (/). A genial nature; (g). An earnest 
manner; (A). A cheerful countenance. 

2. The teacher must remember that in the child'^s moral nature sympathy 
is the ruling impulse, and influence the controlling power. 

3. He must love and secure the confidence of his pupih before he can influ- 
ence them rightly. 

4. Let the teacher's whole example and life be a standing rebuke to every^ 
moral delinquency and an encouragement to every virtue. 

5. Take illustrations from (a). Common life; {b}. School-room, play- 
grounds, school discipline ; {c). Relations of pupils to one another, to their 
parents and teachers. 

G. Special topics, to be treated of at stated times or as occasion offers : (a). 
Honesty; (b). Kindness; (c). Truthfulness; {dj. Unselfishness; (e). Re- 
spect to superiors ; (/). Purity in thought, word and action; {g). Obedience- 
to teachers, parents and civil authorities. 

7. Correction of evil and bad habits : — idleness, profanity, lying, stealing, 
obscenity, use of tobacco, intemperance, etc. 

8. Formation of good habits : — industry, cleanliness, self-reliance, cheerful- 
ness, promptness, etc. 

9. Attack prevailing evils by a kind and thorough general talk ; special ones, 
singly and in private. 

10. Illustrate the method of treating one of the evils mentioned in (7). 

NOTB.>-The topic to he treated of may be announced beforehAnd« that tlie pnplls may think about: 
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ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

I. — Beasons for Prbsbntinq the Subject. 

1. To correct our own errors iu pronanciatiou and articulation. 

2. To awaken an interest in orthoepical study. 

3. To secure uniform and correct teaching in schools. 

4. To secure uniform and correct speech among the people. 

SUOGB8TIONS.— The Institute shonld be treated as a class, and be led to utter abundant examples 
(sounds, not words or syllables) under each head. Especial attention should be given to the posi- 
tion of the Yocal organs for the correct utterance of each sound. At the close of one exercise, the 
lesson for the next should be put upon the board and the members of the Institute be requested to 
bring into the class a number of words illustrating the sounds indicated, and to pronounce them. 
The exercise should give opportunity for mutual criticism and for perfect freedom in asking and 
answering question^ 

II. — Olassipioation. 

1. Vocals, or tonics : 

a. Simple vocal sounds ; 

b. Diphthongs. 

2. Sub-vocals, or sub-tonics. 

3. Aspirates. 

III. — Repbesented by 

1. Letters: 

a. Vowels; 

b. Consonants. 

2. Diacritical marks : 

a. For vocals, — macron, breve, etc. ; 

b. For sub-vocals and aspirates, — bar, cedilla, etc. 



IV. — Combined into 



1. Syllables; 

2. Words. 



v.— To STUDY ANY SOUND, AS ft, b, p» 



1. Pupils form the sound singly and in concert. 

2. Write on the board the various letters and diacritical marks used to rep- 
resent the sound. 

3. What do the marks indicate? 

4. Classify the sound as 

a. Vocal: 

1. Simple; 

2. Diphthongal — its simple elements. 

b. Sub-vocal; 

c. Aspirate. 

5. Require class to make lists of the words in which the sound occurs aa 
variously represented. 

6. Correct errors in same manner as in written spelling* 

VI. — Study the Sounds^ a, I, oi, g, and othbb8. 
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VII.— Study the Souin)S, a, §, i, s, and others. 
VIII. — To Study Words as to their Elementary Sounds. 

1. Pronounce the word ; 

2. State the number of syllables ; 

3. Spell the word by sound and pronounce syllables separately ; 

4. Utter and classify each sound, as vocal, sub-yocal, or aspirate ; 

5. Name silent letters ; 

6. Write the word on slate or board, with the proper diacritical marks. 

IX. — Study ten Words Selected from Beading Book. 

NOTB.— Instead of giving a fall table of elementary sounds, with their letters and diacritical 
marks, it is thought best to refer the instructor and the institute to the dictionary, which ahoald 
be in the hands of eyery teacher. 

The study of the dictionary is of the greatest importance, and its use in connection with all 
achool exercises should be carefully taught. 



SPELLING. 

I. — Correct Spelling Depends upon Cultivation 



1. Of memory; 

2. Of hearing; 

3. Of sight. 



U. — Material. 



1. The child's vocabulary; 

2. Words in the reading book ; 

3. Words in the spelling book ; 

4. Words in other text books ; 

5. Misspelled words from compositions and other written exercises ; 

6. The dictionary : 

a. For correct spelling ; 

I. For correct pronanciation. 

III. — Oral Spelling. 

1. Pnpils should be drilled in yocalization : 

a. Until they can readily distinguish the various sounds of the different 

• letters and their combinations ; 
i. Until they are able to spell each word by sound and by letter, to 
name the silent letters, and to explain the use of substitutes. 

IV. — Written Spelling. 

1. Should be introduced as early in the course as possible ; 

2. Should be employed with special reference to training the eye to know 
words by their forms ; 
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3. Diacritical marks shoald be thoroughly mastered; 

4. All written work shoald be done in the best and most careful manner. 

V. — Suggestions. 

1. Have it understood that learning the spelling is an essential part of each 
lesson in all the text-books used. 

NOTB.— The time of other lessons, howeyer, should not be given up to spelling. 

2. Teachers should make lists of misspelled words for use in reviews and 
drill-work. 

3. Assign definite lessons in spelling book, note misspelled words and give 
extra work thereon. 

4. Beview frequently, and sometimes without previous notice. Omit all 
words of infrequent use. 

5. Aim to make the pupil's knowledge of words such as will enable him to 
use them intelligently. 

6. If a word properly begins with a capital, it is a misspelling to begin it 
with a small letter ; failure to use a necessary apostrophe is also misspelling. 

7. But few rules should be taught, and these by induction. 

8. With the pupil's progress the attention given oral spelling should dimin- 
ish, while that given written spelling should increase. 



PRIMARY READING. . 

I. — Prblikinaky Remakks. 

1. Good reading is essentially good talking. 

2. The tests of a pupil's reading are : 

a. Does he read as he talks ? 

i» Does he read so that every member of the class can easily understand 
him without looking on the book ? 

II. — Methods. 

Pupils may be successfully taught to read by a variety of methods, as the 
alphabetic, the phonic, and the word methods; or a combination may be 
employed. The word method, modified Somewhat by the other methods, is 
now used with excellent results in many of our best schools. 

III.^— Early Lessons. 

1. Place before the class : 

a. An object, as a hat; 

b. A picture of the object ; 

€, The name-word of the object. 

2. Have pupils point successively to the object, the picture, and the name- 
word, and tell what each is. 
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8. Lead pupils to talk about the object^ observing that they speak the name- 
word correctly. 

4. Place upon the blackboard, short sentences containing the lesson word, 
and have the pupils find it. 

5. Ofcher name-words, also quality-words, may be learned in the same man- 
ner, and other words may be introduced until all the words found on the first 
pages of the reading book used in the school have been thoroughly learned. 

6. Place the words as fast as learned in columns on the blackboard for 
reviews. *' Printing '* or ** script '* may be used. 

7. Pupil should copy the lesson on his slate, either by writing or by printing. 

8. Combine the words learned into short sentences, which should be placed 
upon the black-board. 

9. Head the lesson to the class and have it read in concert before the indi- 
vidual members are required to read it. 

10. Have the pupil look through each sentence before he attempts to read it. 

11. Have pupils read the lesson backwards, to make certain that they know 
the words. 

12. The work should be done from the blackboard, or from charts arranged 
with reference to the book to be used. 

13. The reading exercises should bo frequent and very short, not exceeding 
ten minutes in length. 

14. Spelling: 

a. By letters : 

1. Place upon the blackboard some easy word, as, bat ; separate 

it into parts, as, b-a-t ; teach the pupils to recognize the 
letters and to call them by name ; 

2. Proceed in same manner with other words, introducing but 

one new letter at a time. 

b. By sound : 

1. Write some easy word, as, bat; teach the pupils to ^' spell the 
word by sound," — or what is the same thing, to pronounce 
it slowly and disjointedly, as, b-a-t; 
^. Proceed in the same manner with other words, introducing 
but one new element at a time, as, — 
bat, rat, cat, 
bad, ran, cap, 
bed, run, cup, 
bead, t&rcn, capa ; 

3. In words containing silent letters, pupils should be taught to 

indicate them by canceling them with a short vertical or 
oblique line, i 

NOTB.— The time when spelling by letters and by soands is began varies with different 
teachers: some begin with the first words learned; others, when about fifty words have been 
learned; others, not until paplls enter the first reader. 

IV. — Book Work. 

1. Assign short lessons; write them on the blackboard and have them 
copied on the slates; examine each slate with regard to spelling, capitals, and 
punctuation. 

2. Bead the lesson to the class when it is assigned. 

3. Explain and pronounce every new word in the lesson. 
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4. Teach pupils to follow the line while others are reading. 

5. The articles a and the should be read as if they formed a syllable of the 
^"ollowing word. 

6. Never allow a pupil to read the lesson aloud until he can call all the 
words at sight. « 

7. Have each pupil read the whole lesson. 

8. Do not allow a scholar, when reading, to bo interrupted by corrections, 
or to be made nervous by upraised hands. Corrections should be made after 
the reading. 

9. Give special attention to correct expression ; bring out the thought in the 
most forcible manner ; avoid the high, unnatural school tone, and the slow 
monotone. 

10. Pupils should be taught to give the meaning of the story as soon as they 
can read it well. 

11. Have drill exercises in pronouncing lists of words that pupils frequently 
mispronounce. 

12. Give special drill on elementary sounds, both vowels and consonants. 

13. Make the spelling a separate exercise from the reading ; but use the 
words of the reading book, and keep in advance of the reading. 

14. lie view systematically; have regular immediate and remote reviews. 



ADVANCED READING. 

I. — The End to be Accomplishbi). 

1. To gain knowledge : 

a. Incidentally from the reading book ; 

b. Mainly by securing ability to read all books intelligently. 

2. To form the reading habit. 

3. To improve in language : 

a. By enlarging the vocabulary ; 

b. By learning the meaning and derivation of words. 

4. To cultivate the organs of speech : 

<i. By correct position of the body ; 

b. By correct habits of breathinji: ; 

c. By distinct articulation. 

5. To produce an efEect on the mind of the hearer, — to convey knowledge ; 
emphasis, expression, etc. 

II. — Lessons. 

1. Assignment of lessons: 

a. Length of the lesson ; 

b. How to study the lesson : 

1. With reference to some single point in correct habits of reading ; 

2. With reference to the subject matter. 

c. Lessons for individual pupils : 

1. For reading; 

2. For recitation. 
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2. Test exercises, occasionally calling on pupils to read lessons without special 
preparation. 

III. — How TO Cbiticisb the Pupil. 

1. Upon his understanding of the lesbon. 

2. Upon some one point, for which special study has been required. 

3. General criticism. 

NOTB.— In connection with this Bnbject, the instractor should conduct a model exercise in reai^ 
ing, Ulostratlng yarioaB methods of criticism. 

IV. — ^UsB OP THE Library, and General Reading. 

1. For school exercises : 

a. Select the best pieces in various styles ; 

i. Have such pieces committed to memory and recited ; 

c. Use dialogues and conversations to secure naturalness ; 

d. Anecdotes, tales of adventure, etc., can bo learned out of the class 

and told in the class ; 

e. Vary the exercise by reading from the platform, reading in front of 

the class, from a distant part of the room, etc. ; 
/. Use imitation-reading sparingly, or not at all. Get life and expres- 
sion by holding the attention to what is said. 

2. For the personal culture of the pupil : 

a. Use for reading only literature of a high order, such as is directly 
connected with those purposes for which the school i9 maintained — 
citizenship and the art of right living ; 

i. If the history of our country, and an account of its government and 
institutions must be omitted elsewhere, they may find a place here ^ 

c. A work of hygiene, technology, the science of common things, etc., 

might be used under the same circumstances. See that the book 
used is the best of its class ; 

d. All school work should be regarded as work in reading ; 

e. Heading at home under the advice of the teacher. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

I. — Object. 

1. To speak and write correctly: 

a. Acquisition of words ; 

h. Use of words to express ideas, — ^the structure of the sentence ; 

c. Pronunciation; 

d. Manuscript work. 

2. A place in the daily programme indispensable to successful work. 

II. — ^Axioms. 

1. Language before grammar. 

2. Children learn to speak by imitation. 
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3. Words (language) are best learned in association with previoasly acquired 
knowledge. 

4. To do is a condition of to know; we learn to speak by speaking. 

III. — Methods. 

1. Objects^ — best adapted for language teaching in earliest stages : 

a. Named; 

b. Questions by teacher, — answers in sentences by pupils ; 

c. Series of questions should be pre-arranged ; 

d. Working model; 

2. Pictures, — plans as with objects. 

3. Stories: 

a. Oral and written reproduction ; 

b. Questions upon reading lessons to be answered nearly in terms of the 

book. 

4. Memorizing choice selections, — adapted to all grades : 

a, Heciting; 

b. Writing out from memory repeatedly, punctuating and capitalizing, 

till correct 

5. Acts and movements described. 

6. Calling out errors. 

7. Repeated drill upon lists of local inaccuracies and vulgarisms. 

8. Synonymous words. 

<TOTE.— The teacher must have a plan. Dailr preparation essential. Ex tempore instruction in 
language lessons tends to become desultory and purposeless. 

IV. — Word Studies. 

1. As to form : 

a. Diacritical marks ; 

b. Abbreviations and contractions. 

2. As to meaning : 

a. Prefix and suffix ; 

b. Compound words ; 

c. Defining, — chiefly by synonyms and equivalent expressions; test, — 

the proper use of the word in a sentence ; 

d. Derivation, formation ; 

e. Use of dictionary. 

3. A system of word studies based upon text-books. Teachers should not 
attempt instruction in language lessons without books for guidance. 

V. — Manuscript Work — Elementary. 

1. Punctuating and capitalizing. 

2« Copying words, sentences, paragraphs. 

3. Dictation : 

a. Oral; 
J. Written. 

4. Abstracts of reading lessons. 

21 
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VI. — Manuscript Work — Original. 

1. Formal composition — subject selected beforehand and worked up at sev- 
eral sessions of the class preparatory to writing. 

2. Much written in all subjects, where practicable. 

VII. — ^Manuscript Work — Letter Writing. 

1. Points to be considered : 

a. Farts — sheading, address, salutation, body, subscription, etc. ; 
t. Definition and exact position of each ; 

c. Margins — number and width ; 

d. Folding — addressing the enyolope, superscription ; 

e. Arrangement of parts shown by model diagram. 

VIII. — Preparation for the Formal Study of Grammar. 

1. The statement: 

a. Its two parts. 

2. Kames — nouns: 

a. Definition and kinds. 

3. Other parts of speech considered, — practice in selecting them from the 
reading lessons. 

4. Equivalent forms : as — 

a. Change of voice ; 

i. Interchange of words ; 

c. Conversion of words into phrases and clauses ; 

d. Supplying omissions and ellipses. 



TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 

I. — Objects and Advantages. 

1. A knowledge of the material and mechanism of the language. 

2. Beadiness and accuracy in the interpretation of literary composition. 

3. Beadiness and accuracy in the use of language. 

4. Grammar is the best, if not the only proper road to rhetoric. 

II.— Preliminary. 

1. Language lessons should precede and prepare the way for technical 
grammar. 

2. Elementary grammar should be so shaped as to be constantly tributary to 
composition. 

3. All grammatical knowledge must be evolved from the sentence, by in- 
spection of its elements and their uses. 
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III. — Method — The Sentence. 

1. Begin with the sentence ; develop its nature, its parts and their offices, 
at first noting only, 

a. The essential parts of the sentence, when words ; 

b. The adjuncts of each of these parts, when words. 

IV. — ^Method— Parts of Speech. 

1. The parts of speech, in the following order : Noun, verb, adjective, ad- 
verb, pronoun, preposition, conjunction, interjection. 

2. Phrases and clauses, their structure and offices. 

3. Equivalence and interchange of words, phrases, and clauses. 

4. Fuller etymology of the parts of speech, including sub-classifications, in- 
flections and modifications. 

5. Etymological inflection distinctively treated. It applies to 

a. Nouns in respect to number, and to a few in gender; 
i. Verbs in respect to number (1 form), tense (2 forms), participle (2 
forms) ; 

c. Adjectives. in respect to comparison, and a few in number; 

d. Adverbs, to a few only, in respect to comparison ; 

e. Pronouns, in respect to person, number, and (limited ly) gender. 

6. Connectives make up the following classes: Connectives 

a. Of phrases — ^prepositions; 

b. Of clauses — relative pronouns, conjunctive adverbs, subordinate con- 

junctions ; 

c. Joining any elements in like construction — co-ordinate conjunctions. 

V. — Method— Parsing. 

1. Parsing should be constant, often written in tabular form. It may be of 
three kinds, as follows : 

a. Naming the class, — part of speech ; 

b. Naming the class and office in the sentence ; 

c. Naming class, modifications, and office. 

2. Special and reiterated attention to some of the idiomatic and more diffi- 
cult constructions, e. g., infinitives, participles, pronouns, some auxiliary 
verbs, etc. 

VI. — Method — Practical Syntax. 

1. Its principles should be illustrated.and enforced in suitable examples and 
in composition with reference to 

a. Words whose forms are determined by their office ; 
S. The choice of the relative pronoun ; 

c. The position of the adverb ; 

d. The proper tense and verb-phrase form ; 

e. Clearness of reference of such words as "if ''they," "these,** etc; 
/. Choice correspondence and repetition of connectives. 
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VII. — Method — Analysis. 

1. Analysis proper is the highest form of grammatical study, the fruitage of 
all that has preceded. Let its methods be simple and direct : 

a. Sentences according to signification are (1) declarative, (2) inter- 

rogative, (3) imperative, (4) exclamatory; 

b. Sentences according to form are (1) simple, (2) complex, (3) com- 

pound ; 
c- Excepting the verb proper, the elements may be thus classified : 

(1) Elements ( Word, (2) Elements ( Substantive, 

as to < Phrase, as to -j Adjective, 

form, ( Clause. ofiSce, ( Adverbial. 

(3) Connec. i oJ ok^^^^^^^^^ (4) I Independent 

^'"'^'^ ( Joining like elements. I Elements. 

d» The analysis of the sentence may be thus represented : 



Verb, or 
Verb-phrase. 



Complement, (Ob- 
ject or Attribute) 
Word, 
Phrase, or 
Clause. 

2. Inter-comparison and conversion of simple, complex and compound sen- 
tences ; of infinitive, participial, and clause constructions. 



Subject, 
Word, 
Phrase, or 
Clause. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Illustrative Topics. 

1. Notation and numeration : 

a. Primarv methods ; 

b. Advanced methods. 

2. Fundamental processes : 

a. Primary, as applied to integers ; 

b. Advanced, decimals — ^multiplication and division. 

3. Fractions: 

a. Primary methods ; 

b. Advanced methods. 

4. Applied work : 

a. Denominate quantities ; 

b. Percentage, proportion, 

NOTB.— The sboTe topics wiU soggest to experienced instructors a sufficient Tsriet j of exerelses 
in the principles and operations of arithmetic. To those who desire more detailed work, reference 
is made to the ontUnes of 1879-80. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

I. — ^Thb Natubb of Gbographical Science. 

1. The nnifc to be studied and comprehended is the globe, considered with 
reference to its surface. 

2. As only the merest fraction of this unit cau come under the observation 
of the pupil, his knowledge of it must be derived chiefly from books. 

3. The comprehensive study of geography involves a large and constant ex- 
ercise of the imagination. 

4. Geographical knowledge consists 

a. Of mere facts, and 

b. Of facts that can be explained by known causes. 

II. — The Ends of Geographical Study. 

1. The acquisition of clearly defined notions, constituting what is known as 
useful knowledge. 

2. Through the acquisition of this knowledge, the development of the intel- 
ligence. 

3. Nothing contributes so powerfully towards broadening man's sympathies 
and making him cosmopolitan and catholic, as geographical knowledge. 

4. In this day of universal reading, geography should be one of the chief 
topics of instructiou. 

III. — Preparatory Course. 

1. The first lessons may be on place, distance, and direction : 

a. Beginning with the school room, let the pupil note its form, size, 

parts, and the position of objects in the room. Let all names and 
terms used be pictured out so that they may ever after be a part of 
the child's vocabulary ; 

b. Teach the points of the compass, and let the pupil locate the parts 

of the room and the objects within with reference to those points ; 

c. Let the pupil draw on his slate and on the blackboard an outline of 

the room and locate on his map the objects named ; 

d. Let him describe, orally or in writing, the location of these points. 
Thus the pupil's order of work should be in this, as in all subsequent study : 

Observe (or study), draw, describe, 

2. Continue these lessons on the school grounds, the district or village, and 
the township, until the pupil can map out and describe all objects within his 
knowledge. 

3. Let these exercises be followed by a series of object lessons 

a. On the surface of the land, including hills, valleys, plains, moun- 

tains; soils, rock, clay, sand, etc., and their uses; 

b. On water in its various conditions and forms, as : ponds, lakes, rivers, 

and their parts ; vapor, clouds, dew, frost, rain, hail, etc. ; 

NOTK.— The papU may contlnae to map oat his coantv and to locate on it any objects referred to 
in the preceding lessons. The exercise in description should be continued. 

6'. On heat, cold, moisture, dryness, the seasons, thus developing the 
idea of climate ; 
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d. Ou the vegetable productions of the land ; 

e. On animals^ wild and domestic, their habits and modes of life ; 
/. On the people and their occupations, society and government. 

4. The pupil may now study the geography of Michigan. Pursue the study 
in the order as above, — draw and describe. 

IV. — ^The Formal, ob Text-book Couese. 

Proceeding by analysis, we fii*st consider the earth's surface as a whole, then 
in its parts, each part being taken as a unit. For this work the following is 
the logical 

1. Order of study : 

a. The outline, — with adjacent islands, if any; 
J. The surface, — mountain systems, valleys, etc. ; 

c. Inland waters, — lakes, seas, and river-systems ; 

d. Climate; 

e. Vegetation; 
/. Animals; 

g. Inhabitants; 

h. Industries and occupations ; 

1. Political geography ; 

j. History and government. 

2. Method of study : 

a. A study of the map by inspection (observation) ; 

b. Map-drawing, to secure a closer and more careful study ; 

c. A careful reading, by topics, of descriptive matter in the text-book 

and in such other books and papers as can be procured ; 

d. Written exercises, by question and by topic. 



UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

I. — Objects to be Obtained. 

1. Creation in pupils of a taste for the reading and study of history. 

2. Information on the part of pupils as to books to be read, and as to 
methods of reading and study. 

3. Knowledge, 

a. Which shall servo as a basis for future reading and study; 

b. Which shall render reading intelligible by enabling the pupil to un- 

derstand historical references. 

11. — Qbnekal Plan of Teaching. 

1. Select some topic for study. 

2. Find out through the pupils what text-books and other works on U. S. 
history are in the neighborhood, and can be made available. 

3. Kead from the different books and converse with the class on the topic. 

4. Teacher and pupils read in class stories, anecdotes, and biographical 
sketches from other books. 
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5. Stories and anecdotes bearing on the topic may be given orally by mem- 
bers of the class, but in all sach cases '^ authorities" should be required of the 
pupils. 

6. Beproduction by pupils, both orally and in writing, of the substance 
of what has been read or related. 

7. Constant use of maps to fix locations. It is exceedingly desirable to keep 
before the class an outline map of !North America, including the West Indies. 

8. Reference to books of history and biography for subsequent reading. 

9. Directions and suggestions as to future reading and study. 

III. — Topics for Study. 

1. Aborigines: 

a. Prehistoric; 

b. Indians-— color, size, occupation, dwellings, implements, weapons, 

money, language, picture-writing, government, religion, ceremo- 
nies, etc. 

2. Discoveries: 

o. Northmen; 

J. Columbus, — theories, voyages; 

c. The Cabots ; 

d. Vespucci. 

3. Explorations. 

a. Spanish — results: 

1. Ponce de Leon; 
'Z. Balboa; 
3. De Soto. 

b. French — results: 

1. Verrazzani; 

2. Cartier; 

3. Champlain; 

4. Jesuits; 

5. Marquette; 

6. La Salle. 

c. English — results: 

1. Drake; 

2. Ualeigh; 

3. London company ; 

4. Plymouth company. 

d. Dutch — Hudson — results. 

4. Settlements and colonies : 

a. Virginia — name, John Smith, charter. 

b. Massachusetts: 

1. Plymouth colony — settlement, religion ; 

2. Bay colony — religious troubles, Roger Williams, Quakers. 

c. New Hampshire — early name. 

d. Connecticut — charter. 

• e. Rhode Island — religious freedom. 
/. New York — Dutch governors, English governors. 
g. New Jersey. 

/*. Pennsylvania — William Penn, etc. 
t. Delaware. 
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Jc. Maryland — name, Catholic and Protestant. 
I. Carolinas — Huguenots. 
m. Division of Carolinas. 
n. Georgia — character of settlers. 
bi Revolutionary war : 

a. Condition of the colonies at origin ; 

i. Causes; 

c. Political results. 

6. U. S. civil and political history : 

a. National: 

1. Declaration of independence ; 

2. Constitution — origin, amendments, etc. ; 

3. Administrations in order ; 

4. Political parties ; 

5. IT. S. Bank trouble; 

6. Admission of states; 

7. Reconstruction. 

b. International: 

1. Treaties — Indian, foreign ; 

2. Monroe doctrine, etc. 

7. Slavery: 

Introduction, spread, agitation, Missouri compromise, fugitive slave law, 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, Dred Scott decision, John Brown, emancipation. 

8. Growth and development: 

a. Territory: 

1. Thirteen colonies, and N. W. and S. W. territories; 
^. Oregon and Louisiana; 

3. Florida; 

4. Texas; 

5. California, etc. Gadsden Purchase; 
G. Alaska. 

i. Population : 

1. At time of Revolution ; 

2. 1800-10-20-30, etc. 

6*. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures and the arts, literature, educa- 
tion, etc. 

9. Wars: 

a. Indian — Virginia, King Philip, Pequod, Pontiac, Miamis, Creek, 

Black Hawk, Florida, West and North-West; 
i. Foreign — King William's, Queen Anne's, King George's, French and 

Indian, Hie Revolution, Tripolitan, 1812, Algiers, Mexican*, 

c. Civil — Bacon's rebellion, Clayborne's rebellion, Protestant and Cath- 

olic, whisky insurrection. Dorr rebellion, anti-rent, Mormon, seces- 
sio7U 

Note.— CauBes, conduct and result, according to the capacity of the school, and the time at com- 
mand. The most important wars are here indicated by italics. 

IV. — Chronological Chart. 

From 1475 to date, may bo arranged somewhat after the style of Adams's 
historical chart. The heavy vertical lines should bo so placed as to inclose 
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what arc ordinarily called the ^* Epochs^ ^ ot our history, with the name of each 
period written at the top; thus the whole subject will be presented to the eye, 
arranged by both the *' Topical" and the *' Epoch" method, according as 
we read from left to right, or from top to bottom. 

V. — Books. 

1. To be read ; 

2. Reference. 

NOTR.— To incite and facilitate fntare reading and stady of U. S. history the teacher shonid see 
to it that the papil has a list of the best books on the subject. The largest books are not always 
the best. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
I. — QOVERNMBNTS. 

1. Definition and object. 

2. Kinds: 

a. Patriarchal; 
J. Theocratic; 

c. Monarchical; 

d. Aristocratic; 
c. Democratic; 
/. Republican. 

3. Political maxims. 

II. — Government op the United States. 

1. Periods: 

a. Colonial; 

b. Under articles of confederation — insufficiency of ; 
6\ Under constitution — origin and preamble. 

2. Branches: 

a. Ijegislative — law making, congress : 

1. Senate — eligibility, number of members; 

2. House of representatives — eligibility, number of members. 

b. Executive — law enforcing : 

1. Election of president and vice president; 

2. Powers and duties ; 

3. Cabinet — how constituted, duties. 

c. Judiciary — law interpreting : 

1. Courts — supreme, circuit, district; 

2. Judges. 

3. Special constitutional provisions : 

a. Prohibitions on U. S. habeas corpus, ex post facto, etc. ; 

b. Personal rights. 
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III. — State Gotebnuents, as Repbesented by Michioak. 

1. BelatioQ to general government : 

a. Bights of states ; 
i. State prohibitions. 

2. Branches of state gOTemment : 

a. Legislative — ^branches, powers, number members, eligibility, term^ 
h. Execntive — state officers, powers and duties, term, eligibility ; 
c. Jadiciary: 

1. Jastice coarts — ^jurisdiction, functions; 

2. Probate courts — ^jurisdiction, functions ; 

3. Circuit courts — ^jurisdiction, officers ; 

4. Supreme court — how constituted, where held. 

3. County government. 

4. Township government. 

5. Municipal government. 

IV. — Tebbitobial GOTBBKMEirrS. 

1. Belation to general government. 

2. Differ from state governments. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

I. — Gekebal Exebcise. 

1. The why, or reason for calling the attention of teachers to the subject r 

a. Importance of the subject ; 

I. Value of health and physical development ; 

c. Ignorance of hygienic laws ; 

d. The teacher's responsibility in the matter of his pupil's health. 

2. Divisions of the subject, and definitions : 

a. Three divisions, — anatomy, physiology, hygiene ; 

h. Define these terms and show their relations to each other. 

3. Health and disease : 

a. Definitions, — relations to each other ; 

h. Belations to personal habits and to external causes. 

II. — School Hygibke. 

1. Location of school house : 

a. Should be accessibly placed ; 

h. Necessity of good drainage; proper disposition of shade and sun< 
light; pleasant outlook. 

2. School premises : 

a. Examine them before opening school term ; 
h. Insist upon cleansing, repairs, and supplies ; 
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c. Inspect often and arrange for care of out-baildings ; 

d. Disinfectants^ — oopperasy chloride of lime, road-dast. 

3. School room : 

a. Heating, proper temperature ; 

b. Ventilation, — ^stove-jacket, cold air duct, board under lower window 
sash ; air currents, open doors and windows at recesses ; 

c. Light, — ^large, high windows, light entering from above and at the 

sides; the desks protected from direct sunlight; 

d. Furniture, — comfortable, adapted to its purpose. 

4. The pupils : 

a. Posture, — sitting and standing, lounging habits ; 

b. Length of recitations, study hours ; 

c. Sports on the play-ground, not too much interference, calisthenic ex- 

ercises ; 

d. Temperaments, disabilities ; 

e. Contagious diseases, small-pox and vaccination, scarlet fever, diph- 

theria, mumps, measles, whooping cough, etc. ; 
/• Cleanliness and habits; 
g. Sudden illness and accidents, — fainting fits, cuts, broken bones, 

snake bite, drowning. 

IIL — Typical Oral Lessons. 

1. Bespiratiou: 

a. Anatomy of the respiratory organs, — nostrils, trachea, bronchial 

tubes, lungs, air cells, diaphragm, intercostal and abdominal 
muscles ; 

b. Physiology of respiration, — how we breathe, air, pressure and vacua; 

what we breath and why we breathe, animal heat, oxidation of 
waste matter, rate of breathing; 

c. Hygiene of respiration, — ^good breathing, obstruction, constrained 

posture, tight clothing ; — air impurities, experiments with carbonic 
acid and candle. 

2. The eye and vision : 

a. Study the anatomy of the eye by means of a dissection, a model, or 

by blackboard drawing, — the form, the muscles, coats, pupil, crys- 
talline lens, humors, nerve ; 

b. Study the physiology of the eye, — refraction of light, effect of 

lenses, camera obscura, images, optic nerve and vision ; — the ad- 
justments of the eye, of the pupil, of the crystalline lens, near- 
sightedness explained. 

c. The hygiene of the eye, — rules for the proper use and care of the 

eye: 

1. Have sufiScient light,*— twilight, firelight, etc.; 

2. Let the light fall upon the' book or work, — ^for writing, draw- 

ing, etc., it should fall over the left shoulder; 

3. Avoid stooping or uneasy posture, — in reading, the book should 

be held up before the eye ; 

4. The book should be held not less than twelve and not more than 

eighteen inches from the eye, — near-sightedness ; 
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5. Avoid the angle of total reflection ; 

6. Avoid small and bad prints ; 

7. Don't read in a smoky or dusty atmosphere; 

8. Avoid reading while walking or driving ; 

9. DoVt overtax the eyes by too long use; 

10. Cleanse the eyes frequently with cool or with tepid water ; 

11. Try to protect your pupils against all accidents to the eyes. 

NOTB 1.— In case bat two exercises can be given the flrst two are recommended. If bat one can 
hegirent the second is recommended. 

)u>TB 2.— If preferred, lessons similar to those In exercise III can be giyen upon such topics as 
Digestion. Clrcalation, Waste and Repair, the Nervous System, etc. The aim should be toward 
practical hygienic rules of living rather than toward theoretical or technical matters. 



PENMANSHIP. 

I. — ^Materials and Appliances. 

1. Best paper. 

2. Fine and flexible steel pens. 

3. The common steel spring and wood pen-holder. 

4. Ink not injured by freezing. 

5. Blotting paper and pen-wiper. 

NOTB.—Slates and pencils, or lead pencils, for beginners. 

II. — Preliminary Work. 

1. Correct position at the desk— one of two positions. 

2. Position of the arm and the hand. 

3. Position of the pencil or the pen. 

III.— Method of Teaching. 

1. Send the entire class to the blackboai*d in sections of three or four pupils 
at a time. 

2. Begin with simple forms, parts before wholes, and secure prompt and uni- 
form movement by counting. 

3. Attend to the whole arm and the fore-arm movements, t. e., movements 
for making large and small forms or letters. 

4. Bemiud pupils of their errors by a system of critical marks for the margin 
of their work. 

5. Criticise frequently and kindly by showing eu'ors and the ways to avoid 
them. 

NOTB.— Insist on the best work, done with neatness, with taste, and in order. 
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OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 

I. — Straight Lines. 

1. Distinction between vertical, horizontal and oblique lines. 

2. Drill in drawing vortical, horizontal, and pblique lines. 

3. Combinations of two straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

d. Draw forms (flat) composed of; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw preceding exercises from memory. 

4. Combinations of three straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms bounded by; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw any previous work from memory. 

5. Distinction between right, acute, and obtuse angles, 

6. Drill in drawing angles. 

7. Combinations of two angles {four straight lines) ; or, combinations of 
four straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms bounded by, and name the lines and angles ; 

c. Group combinations ; 

d. Draw any preceding exercise from memory. 

8. Distinction between right-angled triangles, acute-angled triangles, and 
obtuse-angled triangles. 

9. Drill in drawing triangles. 

10. Combinations of two, four, six, etc., triangles : 

a. Dictate combinations; 

b. Draw forms involving, and name lines, angles, and triangles ; 

c. Group combinations ; 

d. Draw preceding exercises from memory. 

11. Distinction between square, oblong, rhoynb, rhombus, etc. 

12. Drill in drawing square, oblong, etc. 

13. Combinations of squares, oblongs, etc. : 

a. Dictate combinations; 

b. Draw forms involving ; 

c. Group combinations ; 

d. Draw any preceding exercise from memory. 

II. — CuKVBD Likes. 

1. Teach what is meant by a curved line. 

2. Drill in drawing curved lines. 

3. Combinations of two curved lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms containing ; 

c. Group combinations by twos^ fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw from memory. 

4. Combinations of three, four, etc., curved lines as above. 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 

I. — Reasons why Vocal Music should be taught in Public Schools. 

1. The influence that mnsic* has always exerted^ and its consequent almost 
universal use give it a prominence as a branch of education that demands 
more general attention. 

2. Its study should be commenced in childhood, before the organs of hear- 
ing and vocalization become so fixed that musical sounds can neither be appre- 
ciated nor produced. 

3. In a sanitary view singing is one of the best promoters of health. 

4. Its good influence upon the morals and deportment of the young is 
incalculable. 

5. The mental discipline acquired in learning the science gives it as high a 
position as any other study. 

6. Music, as a means of vocal culture, is uiiequaled, and greatly aids in 
making good readers and speakers. 

7. In the light of economy, the cost for tuition to the parent, in the way of 
private instruction, would be greatly lessened by having music taught ia the 
public schools ; while those who, from poverty, would otherwise never receive 
any musical training, would be greatly benefited. 

II. — How Shall it be Taught? 

1. By the regular teachers, all of whom, regardless of previous special pre- 
paration or natural talent, if so disposed, may obtain good results. 

2. By devoting, as a change, and thus as a relief from other studies, a few 
minutes at various intervals, to the amount of fifteen or twenty minutes in 
each day. 

3. By having exercises and songs placed upon the blackboard, to be copied 
by pupils as desired, and having the same practiced until mastered. 

III. — General Points to be Observed by Teachers. 

1 . Position of the body : 

a. Body erect, not leaning in any direction ; 

b. Feet placed squarely upon the floor. 

2. Exercises and songs within the compass of pupils' voices. 

3. Singing at and in correct pitch : 

a. Use a tuning-fork, pitch-pipe, organ, piano, or other instrument, to 

obtain the same. 

4. Proper use of the voice : 

fl. Breathing so as to produce lung-power; 

b. Position of the throat, tongue, and mouth ; 

c. Singing softly and smoothly to secure good quality of utterance. 

5. Intelligent expression : 

a. Distinct articulation; 

b. Correct sounds of vowels and consonants ; 

c. Breathing at proper places ; 

d. Proper movement and accentuation. 
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IV. — Course of Instbuotion. 

1. General arrangements : 

a. School organized into classes according to ability of papils ; 

b. Each class to have special work suitable for it ; 

c. School to have exercises and songs within the ability of all ; 

d. Entire school to be intei*ested. 

2. Younger classes : 

a. Rote exercises and songs ; 

b. Easy lessons in reading signs ; 

c. Establish the relation between signs and tones ; 

d. Exercises in keeping time ; 

e. Exercises in notes in different keys, without theory ; 

f. Other simple features as occasion may require. 
d. Older classes:* 

a. Exercises in songs in one, two, or more parts, to be learned by note. 

b. Writing music on slates and blackboard ; 

c. Practical knowledge of 

1. Different kinds of measures ; 

2. Usual kinds of notes and rests ; 

3. Ordinary intervals in the scale ; 

4. Easier accidentals ; 

5. Different keys; 

6. Other features as needed. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The followiug oatline of a course of study is presented to the tsachera of 
this State, iu the hope that it may prove of service to theoi iu the manage meiit 
of ungraded schools. It is believed that a great sflvitig of time may be effected 
in all our schools by pursuing a more systematic plan of work. The deaigu is 
to present such a plan as may be readily adaptable to any circumstanceB or 
conditions likely to be met in the ungraded schools of the State. In general it 
mil be better to adjust the school to the course of study rather than the course 
to the school. Iu very few instances should the outline as here presented be 
materially altered. 

Tiiere are various classifications and groupings in every school; and these 
necessarily lap over each other in any school whose membership and attend- 
ance are as variable as in the average ungraded school. But most teachers, 
either consciously or unconsciously divide their schools into three groups, viz. : 
Those who are learning tiie very rudiments of knowledge; those who arc 
beginning higher studies orally or in elementary books; and those who are 
completing such studies so far as the school course may contemplate. It is 
Upon the basis of this natural grouping that I have arranged the courae here- 
with presented. 

To a certain extent a school also classifies itself upon the basis of the read- 
ing classes, and upon this basis of division there arc five seta of pupils in the 
ordinary school. 

I have thought best in this outline and in tiie programme accompanying, to 
preserve both these features, the division of the school into the ikree natural 
eections and also into the /fue ortiflcial classes. Bearing this in mind, it will 
be easy to eompreheud the grouping herewith presented. The first section 
includes the first two classes ; the second section, tbo third and fourth classes ; 
and the third section, the fifth class. 

The tflrms class and section do not indicate any particular length of time or 
any particular age, but a certain degree of advancement. When a pupil is to 
be advanced from one section of his work to another, his fitness for promo- 
tion should be tested by a careful examination, and it would be well if such 
examination were made uniform thronghont the township or county. 

The attention of examiners and inspectors is earnestly called to this plan of 
school work and grading, aud it is hoped that they will aid in giving it force 
and effect in the schools under their charge. 

VARNUM B. COCURAN, 
Superintendent of Fuhlia Instruction. 

Lansing, Mich,, July, 1881. 
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FIRST SECTION. 

Comprising First and Second Classes. 

Beadinq. — ^First two books of series. Sight readings. Memorizing. 

Spelling. — Oral and written. Words from reading lessons and in common use* 

Writing. — On slate and board in connection with reading and spelling. 

Numbers. — Reading numbers to 1,000. Simple operations in the funda- 
mental processes, written and oral. Roman notation. 

Miscellaneous. — Oral lessons daily. Home Geography, — place, direction, the 
township and county, the globe. Language^ — correct speech, correct 
forms^ capitals, punctuation, etc. 

Notes. 

1. The work of this section will cover an average period of about two years. 

2. Beading,— 'EsLCh class separately. Three exercises daily for 1st class. Two dally 
for 2d class. Careful attention should be given to the first lessons. Master eadik 
lesson before advancing to another. Review several lessons each day and occasionally 
require pupils to read new lessons of the same grade at sight. Have pupils memorize 
choice selections from reader and other books. Teach the use of the diactrical marks 
as they appear in the lessons. 

3. Spelling.— "hlost of the spelling in this section should be in connection with, or 
preparatory to, the reading lesson and exercises. The spelling exercise of lK>tU 
classes united should be for review and for the purpose of correcting mistakes in 
spelling of individual pupils in the other exercises of the day. 

4. Writing. — Prepare slate-work for pupils at their seats. Require pupils to prac- 
tice writiiiji^ figures as well as letters and words in script. Allow very little print- 
ing, and only at the very earliest stage. 

5. Numbers. — The whole section in one class. Have pupils learn to use the common 
signs of the arithmetical operations ( + , — , x, ^, =) and to write out the simple 
combinations of numbers on the slate and board. Present clearly the idea of decimal 
notation as far as 1,000. Practice pupils in reading numbers promptly and accurately. 
Work rapidly yourself and require rapid work from the pupils. Teach simple tables. 

6. Miscellaneous. —'Vhe whole section in one class. Ten minutes daily. Teach a 
few things simply and plainly. Do not attempt a wide range. Land, water, plants^ 
animals, location, direction, distance. Common errors oi speech. Capitals and 
marks used in their books. 



SECOND SECTION. 

Comprising Third and Fourth Glasses. 

Readino. — Thixti and fourth books of the series. Select readings and recita- 
tions. 

Spelling. — Oral and written. Words from reading lessons and from spelling 
books. / 

Writing. — Forms of letters. Copy books. Dictation, — words and sentences* 

Arithmetic. — ^First book, completed. Fundamental processes, fractions, 
decimals, and compound numbers reviewed in advanced text book. 

Geography. — First book of series completed. Studies of maps and globea. 
Map drawing. 

Language. — Systematic oral lessons. Kinds of sentences. Parts of sen- 
tences. Common errors corrected. Written work. 
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Miscellaneous. — Oral lessonB daily. History, — uiiecdoteB of familiar char- 
acters aud erente. Physiology, — healtb. Other Bubjecta. 

Notes. 

1. The work of tliis section wLll occupy about three yeftrs of the course of nn average 
pupil. 

2. Beadinp.— One exereiae dally for eacli class, separately. Fay especial attention 
to catclilng and expresging the Lhoii^ht of the writer. Secure distinct articulation. 
Cdltivate pleasant tones. Have pupils select from other books and bring to school 
choice selections to be read In class and memorized. 

3. i^peUing. — The wbole section united in one class. Much of the spelling work 
should be selected from tlie readlnf^ books. Tbe regular spelling exercise should be 
mainly for test spelling by written reviews. Preserve lists of words commonly 
misspelled for test reviews. 

4. Arithmeltc.~Ea<:U class should have one recitation daily. About one-third of the 
time of this section should bo given to Using fundamental principles in tba first book 
of the series used, and the remaining two-thirds to mastering the work designated 
in the advanced book. Do everything thoroughly before tt is passed by. Secure 
accuracy and rapidity in writing numbers from dictation. Practice rapid addition, 
factoring, etc. TeacI) the common measurements used in pupeVlng, carpeting, 
lumber, masonry, cord-wood, bins, boxes, cisterns, etc 

6. Geography. — The whole section united In one class. Pupils should draw maps in 
outline with not too full detail. Map drawing is a means ratber than the end of 
geographical study, Kequire occasional abstracts in writing as review exercises. 
Use outline or blackboard maps for class concert drill. 

6. Lanyitagg. — The whole section united tn one class, or each class reciting alter- 
nate days. The teacher should use some good work ns a guide, not as a textbook. 
Kinds of sentences— simple, compound, etc. Parts of sentences— subject, predicate. 
Parts of speech. Construction of sentences. Correct common errors. Brief written 
abatrkcts In connection with oral work. 

7. Mitcellaneoui.—The whole section in one class. Ten minutes dally. Conversa- 
tional ezerciaeaon various subjects. The pupils should be required to reproduce 
these In writing at a subsequent time- Aim to create an Interest in the subjects, and 
to promote home readings upon topics of common Interest. Occasional readings 
from newspapers aud discussion of current events. 



THIRD SECTION. 

COMPaiSING THE FlFTII CLASS. 

Rbadino. — Fifth book of tho series. Holect reodingB. Rocitations. 

Spelling — Advanced spelling book. 

Writinq. — Advanced copy books. 

Ariiumetic. — Advanced text book completed. Business forms aud methodB, 

Geookafuy. — Second book completed. Map drawing. Commeroial geog- 
raphy. 

U. S. History. — Oral or text book, — witli apecial attention to the civil gov- 
ernment of the United States and of Michigan. 

Jraumar. — Text book completed. Iietter writing. Composition. Para- 
phrasing. 

Notes. 

I. The work of this section will cover an average of about two years in the ordi- 
isry ungraded school course. So far as possible all the pupils should be together in 
their work and should understand that they form the adeanced elaia in sctaooT. 
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2. Reading.—'ShX^ exercise should alternate with that in U. S. history, and for a 
change, the text book in history will furnish many excellent reading lessons. Have 
good selections from the reader committed to memory and recited singly and in 
concert. Newspapers, — current history. 

3. Spelling. — Words from the speller and frequent dictation exercises, with refer- 
ence to capitals and punctuation. Encourage the use of dictionary for learning' 
sounds of letters and pronunciation. Carefully review by lists of misspelled words a» 
in second section. 

4. Writing. — In addition to copy hooks teach correct forms in ordinary writing. 
Beqnire neatness and good order in all slate and blackboard work. 

5. Arithmetic. — Give special attention to business forms and short processes. Teach 
pupils to make out bills. Beview the measurements commonly used in business and 
the industries. Cultivate rapidity and clearness of analysis. Thoroughly master 
the applications of percentage to ordinary business operations. 

6. Geography, — Use outline maps. Study comparative size of countries and states* 
Relative latitude of cities. Kiver systems. Mountain systems. Climate. Routes of 
travel and commerce. Map drawing for study and use in geography and history. 

7. U, S. History, — If a uniform text book can be had, follow it. If not, teach 
topVcallv, the pupils using such books as they have or can borrow. In connection 
with this subject teach orally tbe civil government of Michigan and of the United 
States. 

8. (Tratnmar.— Follow the text book. Have frequent exercises in composition and 
letter writing. Teach correct forms. Occasional exercises in paraphrasing, reading, 
or other lessons and short stories. 



GENERAL NOTE. 

The course of study as here laid down contemplates the use of the following nam* 
her of text-books in the various subjects: In reading^ fine boohe^ including the primer 
or first book; in spelling^ one book; in writing^ any common-school series of oopy* 
books ; in arithmetic, two books; in geography^ two books; in grammar, one book; in United 
States history^ one book. In addition, the pupils should have slate and slate pencil, 
paper and lead pencil, and, if possible, a school dictionary. Those who use copy- 
books should also have pen and inls. 

The teacher siiould have some manual of object teaching, elementary works on all 
subjects (physiology, civil government, etc.), and other convenient books of reference. 

The school-room should be provided with dictionary, globe, outline maps, sufficient 
blackboard, crayons, and pointers, and such other conveniences as may be possible. 

Classes should be heard on the following 



DAILY PROGRAMME. 



TIME. 


First Section. 


Second Section. 


Third Srctioic 


o 


a 


Class I. 


Class II. 


Class III. 


Class IV. 


Class V. 


A.M. 

9:00 


UIN. 
5 


ojpszoxN'a-. 


9:05 
9:15 
9:30 
9:60 
10:10 


10 
15 
20 
20 
20 


BEADING. 

Printing. 
Printing. 
Numbers. 
Numbers. 


Reading. 
READIKG. 

Slate Writing. 
Numbers. 
Numbers. 


Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic. 
Geography. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 
ARITHMETIC. 
Geography. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 
ABITHMKTIC. 
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DAILY PROGRAMME.— Continued. 



TIHB. 


FIB8T SSOTIOK. 


SEOOim Sbgtiok. 


THIBD 8B0TION. 


• 

a 
-S) 


a 


Class I. 


Class IL 


Class III. 


Class IV. 


Class y. 


V 

n 














A. M. 


HIK. 








• 




10:80 


15 




XiSOESS. 




• 


10:45 


15 


irUHBEBS. 


VUHBEBS. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


11:00 


20 


Writing. 


Drawing. 


GEOGBAPHT. 


GEOGBAPHT. 


Geography. 


ll:tO 


20 


Beading. 


Drawing. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


GEOGBAPHT. 


11:40 


10 


BElDIHe. 


Beading. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


History or 


11:60 


10 


OBAL LESSONS. 


OBAL LESSONS. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Beading. 


P.M. 

1:00 


20 


Beading. 


Beading. 


Beading. 


Beading. 


HI8T0BT OB 
BEADING. 


l:tO 


20 


Beading. 


Beading. 


Beading. 


BEADING. 


Grammar. 


1:40 


10 


BEiDine. 


Beading. 


Beading. 


Beading. 


Grammar. 


1:S0 


10 


Printing. 


BEADINO. 


Beading. 


Language. 


Grammar. 


2:00 


15 


Beading. 


Beading. 


BEADING. 


Language. 


Grammar. 


2:15 


15 


WBITIH6, 


WBITINe. 


WBITING. 


WBITING. 


WBITING. 


2:80 


15 




ZiSO 


ISSS. 






2:45 


20 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Language. 


Language. 


GBAHMAB. 


8:05 


15 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


LANGUAGE. 


LANGUAGE. 


Spelling. 


. 8:20 


10 


SPELLING. 


SPELLING. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


3:80 


10 


Copying. 


Spelling. 


SPELLING. 


SPELLING. 


Spelling. 


3:40 


10 


Copying. 


Copying. 


Copying. 


Spelling. 


SPELLING. 


3:50 


10 


OBAL LESSONS. 


OBAL LESSONS. 


OBAL LESSONS. 


OBAL LESSONS. 


OBAL LESSONS. 



The heavy-faced type indicates recitations, the common type the times when classes 
should study particular subjects. Where recitations are indicated for two classes at 
the same time they will recite together. Where two subjects are assigned to the 
same time, as in the case of history and reading in Class Y., they should alternate, 
one coming one day, the other the next. The study programme is of aa much impor^ 
tance aa the recUatlona. Teach eJiildren to atudy. 
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FUjED DURINO- 1881. 



DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 



Transfer op thb Surplus of tub Specipio Taxes to the Primary 
School Interest Fund, 

The People ex. rel. of the Anditor General v, the State Tieaeurer; filed Jaun- 

ary 7, 1881. 
Grates, Jastice : 

This is an amicable application to the Ooart to obtain aa interpvctation of 
an important part of Article 14 of the Coustitution. 

The question raised is whether that portion of the pledged specific taiea not 
required for interest on tbe educational funds, and which the treasury is to 
collect and hold for State indebtedness, and which has novr outgrown that 
indebtedneBS, is eo controlled by the words of the Constitution that it mnat 
hereafter be allowed to keep accumulating in the treasury, not only until the 
whole debt ia due in 189U, but nntil it ia entirely estingniahed, however 
remote tbe event, and notwithstanding the aoionnt of accumulation may prove 
to bo many timea larger than the debt for the aatiafaction of which tbe provi- 
sion was intended. 

In October last the State debt waa (905,14!). 97, and the balance to the 
credit of tbe sinking fund was *!, 208,895.27, and should the present practice 
continue of adding the residuum of the specific taxes, the amount in 1890 will 
probably exceed t3,000,000. 

The Attorney General, speaking on the aide of the State Treasurer, argues 
that the words of section one must be taken literally, and that they unavoid- 
ably require that the specified annual residuum of these tax^s shall be added 
without interruption or abatement, to the fund for the discharge of the State 
debt and interest, whether needed therefor or not, until they are extin- 
gaished. 

Tlie relator's counsel, admitting the literal sense of the provision to be as 
represented, yet atrougly contends that there are iusuperable objections to the 
adoption of a literal meaning. He argues that an attempt to carry out Buch a 
construction can end only in rendering the article hopelessly impracticable; 
that the case is one where it is indispensable to deviato from the literal import, 
and to seek for and accept that ulterior sense wbich is called for by the end 
intended ; that if tiiis rule ia observed all difilculties will disappear, and it will 
be found that the real object was to make sure provision for meeting the 
public obligations by means of a scheme imbedded in the Constitution ; and 
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that there was no ground or motive for a regulation to gather and impound a 
fund of indeOnite amount, and which could not be put to any use connected 
with the object of the provision, and would most likely, under the theory of 
literal interpretation, be screened from any other; and that an intention to 
effectuate such a state of things ought not to be imputed. 

The question is one of high practical importance, but the ground of discus- 
sion is very narrow. It is fully opened by the statement of the point. 

Neither the condition of the finances nor the state of public opinion in 1850 
will facilitate a solution. It might be expected that the proceedings of the 
Convention would give some clue to the precise manner in which it was under- 
stood this section (§ 1, Article 14) should actually o]:)erate in the contingency 
which has occurred, but they do not. True, a member suggested that a 
surplus might arise, but the remark was made and understood evidently as a 
mere casual observation in the course of debate, and too fanciful to be noticed, 
and it seems not to have been noticed. 

There was much difference of opinion relative to the proper disposition of 
the specific taxes. Some thought they ought to be used exclusively to pay the 
interest on the State debt, and to cancel the principal. Others believed they 
should be devoted wholly to the primary school and other educational funds. 

A further question was whether specific taxes from corporations in the Upper 
Peninsula should be included in the general disposition, or be so left that the 
Legislature might, if it was deemed best, appropriate them, or a part at least, 
to local objects of necessity in that territory; and lastly, it was strenuously 
urged by several gentlemen that certain corporations paying specific taxes and 
holding large amounts of property in particular localities ought to be subject 
to municipal taxation in common with other property holders in the same 
vicinity. 

The entire Convention was earnestly in favor of placing the educational 
system on a high and sure foundation, and the plan of free schools had the 
support of a large majority. It was believed by many of its supporters that 
full operation of the scheme would be much hastened by a liberal application 
of these taxes in favor of education, and they were anxious to make that the 
chief, if not the exclusive, purpose to which they should be devoted. 

But this was resisted by those who contended that the State debt was to be 
preferred, and also by others who wished to leave the subject to legislation. 
The result was in effect a compromise. 

It was ruled by the majority that the specific taxes on mining companies in 
the Upper Peninsula should be left to legislation, and that for the time being 
the interest accruing on the educational funds should be first paid out of the 
other specific taxes, and that what might remain, if anything, should be 
absorbed by the interest on the State debt, and by the debt itself, so long as it 
should exist. The claim for local taxation on companies paying specific taxes 
was not embodied. 

The Convention preceded under the evident belief that the interest on 
the educational funds would so nearly consume the taxes that the residue 
would not be enough to make any serious impression on the principal of the 
State debt, and that its final extinguishment would ensue from other resources 
devised and contemplated by the Constitution. The expedient of a sinking 
fund, as marked out in section two, was viewed as being the main and eflicient 
instrumentality for effacing the existing general debt. 

No one seems to have made a methodical calculation of probabilities respect- 
ing the time in which the debt, funded and fundable, and then being $2,529,- 
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872.87, would be paid under the scheme of the Convention. But nil cousid- 
erod that its extiugciiBhment could not be expected iu less thau a. quarter of a 
century, and one gentleman observed that bctore it could be accomplished the 
Constitution nould be again revised, and opportunity would be thus presented 
for contriving ancb a disposition of these taxes as might be deemed best. 
There were proposals that their application on the State debt should come to 
an end in 1853, in IS5o, and in 1865, and in 1880, and 1S53 was agreed on. 
It was already understood that whenever such application should cense, they 
were to pass to the primary school interest fund and without being charged 
with the interest on the other educational funds. Some members who felt 
particular solicitude about this interest, and several who felt that timse taxes 
or at least a portion of them had been devoted by the Leghlatura to the pay- 
meut of the State debt, were, as may be gathered from the proceedings, not 
satisGed with this arrangement. The latter in particular were apprehensive 
that so early a withholding the whole of these taxes from application on the 
State debt, however meagre a resource they might afford, and without refer- 
ence to the forwardness of the means of payment through other channels, 
would appear like bad faith to the public creditors. After some consideration 
and the lapse of a short time, and at the instance of the chairman of the coui- 
mitteo, the fi.ted date was dropped and the present phraseology inserted. 

Turning from the debates to the final work of the Convention, and it seems 
certain tliut, us to the question before us, the language was not cautiously 
chosen. The expressions in section one cannot be allowed to carry their 
literal sense without leading to confusion aud involving various coiiEecguences 
too uureasonable to be defended; and it would be an affront to common 
sense to suppose that any such result was intended. 

As argued by counsel, tho exlinyuiithtnent spokeu of, if contemplated in the 
dry and strict sense of the word aud iu reference to the subject matter, would 
\ actual satisfaction by means of payment; and as nothing more could be 
applied in paying the debt than the amount of the debt, and nothing could be 
so applied in actual satisfaction before the niaturiiy of the debt unless by the 
voluntary assent of the holders, and the full amount of the debt being already 
obtained in advance of its arrival at maturity, and the holders not consenting 
to receive payment in fact, the application of an ucei'uiug excess must be and 
remain naturally impossible. 

The second section, which is closely associated iu purpose with the first, 
required the Legislature to create a sinking fund of i'iO.OOO a year, ooni- 
menolug in ISb'Z, with compound interest at six pev cent., and an annual 
increase of at least five per cent, to be applied nolelt/ to the payment and eztin- 
guishvient of the principal of the State debt, and declared that it should " be 
continued until the extinguishment thereof," This requirement, it was 
expected, would be met by taxation. No other resources could have been 
contemplated. 

It was a matter of plain sense that whenever the sinking fund should come 
to be equal to the priucipal of the debt, nothing would be left to which a 
further accumulation could possibly apply. Such would bo the natural effect, 
; speciScation of the object, and the express declaration that it should be 
used therefor, would, moreover, bespeak a purpose to exclude whatever mighl; 
be accumulated, from any different use. And it was not iinpossible that the 
fund might grow to an etiuality with the debt before tlie latter would mature 
and long before it would be possible to cancel every fractioti of it. 

Yet by the terms of the section literally expounded, the process of accuiim* 
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lation was not to cease on the acquisition of enough to satisfy the debt and on 
occasion of the complete exhaustion of the object, but was to be kept up so 
long as the debt, for any reason accidental or otherwise, should remain in any 
extent uncanceled. Now, in devising this plan^ was it the meaning of the 
Convention that, after the obtainment of a sufficient sum fully and 
effectually to clear off the debt, and whilst holding the means in hand for 
actual application, there should be no pause, and the inflow should be hence 
maintained with entire indifference to the fact of the fund being full already, 
and should be continued so long as a particle of the debt should happen to 
escape positive extinguishment? If so, the conclusion could scarcely be 
avoided that there was a covert purpose in the Convention to create, by vague 
provisions and under a deceptive color, what in effect would be a second f nnd, 
not appointed to any use, and of indefinite amount, and enveloped in doubt 
respecting its legal availability oven if admitted to be accessible without an 
amendment of the Constitution. Grant that the literal sense is the true one> 
and the difficulties indicated are irrepressible. A fund must be drawn f roui 
the people for no other end than to be locked up in the treasury until the 
debt for which it is not needed is finally satisfied by other means, and in the 
interim, which cannot be measured, the primary school interest fund mast be 
deprived of the incalculable aids which would naturally flow from it if allowed 
to receive it. The same narrow sense being appropriated to the status of the 
accumulated excess, and the fund cannot escape being regaled as devoted by 
the Constitution to an object which, so far as concerns the possibility of appli- 
cation, has no existence. 

It is required that the entire amount brought in under the provision shall be 
^'applied solely to the paymeiit and extinguishment of the principal of the State 
debt." The right to make use of the whole or of any part for any different 
purpose is excluded. But the amount necessary to take up the debt being on 
hand under the proper regulation, no debt remains to receive the application. 
Speaking potentially, it is paid. Among the consequences, therefore, of a lit- 
eral reading in the case actually before us, we see that the treasury must 
accumulate what, in substance, is the same as two funds : one to be the full 
equivalent of the State debt, being the clear and unquestioned object of the 
Constitution ; and the other an anomaly without utility or object, involving 
loss to the community, and burdening the treasury with care and responsibility 
without any sound reason. 

This view cannot be maintained, and being rejected, we have not far to seek 
the natural alternative. What was the substantial object of the Convention as 
disclosed by the debates and evinced by the result, and what is the spirit and 
essence of the constitutional provision? 

The final purpose, so far as it concerns our present inquiry to refer to it, 
was to make certain the preservation of the public faith and the punctual pay* 
ment of the existing State debt together with the interest. And as subsidiary 
to this end, the State was placed under many restrictions to prevent it from 
running into new debts, or in any way impairing its ability to maintain finan- 
cial independence and discharge its obligations. And as the most pregnant 
parts of the policy directed to the end here mentioned, the Convention ordained 
the creation of the sinking fund, and, as a sort of supplementary or super- 
added security, devoted to the same important object, whatever remnant there 
might be of the specific taxes in question after payment of the interest on the 
educational funds. Their eventual application exerted influence. 

It was not difficult, in view of the various other provisions destined to f acili- 
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tate the payment; of the debt, for those who made it a leading object to secure 
the permanent addition ot theso tfl«H to the primary echool interest fund, to 
accept, as a condition, that fall application to the fond Bhould be deferred 
DDtil such time as the means for discharging the State debt should be in the 
treasury utid either waiting for it to mature or waiting for the lawful evidence 
to be presented. But they would never hare consented that such application 
shoold not only be delayed until the debt should be so met, but for such fur- 
ther and uncertain time as might elapse before the literal exHnguishmenl of the 
last dollar of it. 

Against a condition not only so impolitic and so uncalled for, but so repug- 
nant to common sense, they would have raised objections equally plain and 
decisive. 

Further oulargement on the question is not deemed needfal. 

The result reached is that there being Jio arrears of interest on the State 
debt in question, and the fund accumulated being sufficient for the payment of 
the principal, and being now held in the treasury applicable thereto and in 
readiness therefor whenever the creditors will receive it, any excess, apart from 
what shall be annually required to meet the annual interest accruing on the 
debt, must be hold applicable under the Constitution, so long as there is no 
failure in the fund for the payment of the principal, to the primary school 
interest fund, and ought to be assigned tliereto. 

(Marston, Chief Justice, and Cooley, Justice, concurred.) 

Caupbbll, Justice, dissenting: 

I regret that in a matter of bo much importance I cannot agree in the reaull: 
arrived at by uiy brethren. But I am unable to do so. 

If there were any ambiguity in the language of the Constitution, there would, 
perhaps, be room to consider what may be supposed to have been contem- 
plated by the Convention as necessary to be provided for in order to secure the 
public credit, and to get m near to that result as tlie language would allow. 
But it must be remembered that the adoption of the Constitution by the 
popular vote was the adoption of the language us written, and of nothing else. 
So far as this particular provision is concerned, it has not been suggested or 
supposed that it was ever discussed before the people as a separate clause at 
all. Neither have I been able to find anything to indicate that any member 
of the Oonveution failed to suppose the language would be literally construed. 
The debates, as referred to by my brother Graves, indicate clearly enough that 
the possibility, at least, of an accumulated surplus existed. The real difficulty 
seems to me to be uo more than this, — that if the Convention had foreseen the 
amount of this accumulation, it would have been limited in some way. But 
this will not warrant us in imposing a limitation which, as I read tJie Consti- 
tution, is not to be found there. While I do not conceive that any result 
arising from the terms of that document can be evaded, aud while, tlierefore, 
I build uo argument upon its reasonableness, I do not think the provision, 
even in the light of the facts shown by the record, so remarkable us to lead to 
anything absurd or grossly unreasonable. 

The clause is express that the fund shall not be impaired until the "extin- 
guiahvieiU" of the State debt, aside from that due to the educational funds. 
It caunot be claimed that the debt is extinguished until it is paid or released. 
It seems to me that it cannot be said that a State debt is extinguished when 
money enough is saved to meet it any mora than that a private debt is extin- 
guished by a similar accumulaticu. Aud the distinction betweeu paymeuland 
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mere ability to pay is too obvious to have escaped the notice of the Convention. 
If they had meant to confine the accumulation to the amount of the debt« it is 
hard to suppose they would not have said so. But it is enough that they did 
not say so^ but, on the contrary, required the debt to be extinguished before 
applying the fund elsewhere. 

It was suggested on the argument that this would enable any single creditor, 
by withholding his bonds, to prolong the delay indefinitely. This is not so. 
As soon as the debt is due it is clearly competent for the Legislature to compel 
the creditor to present his claim or have it paid by deposit in some appointed 
place. The legislative power can provide for such cases, and has done so in 
many instances. It is a very common practice whore private property is taken 
for public use, and is neither anomalous nor unjust. 

I have suggested that the clause does not appear to me so unreasonable as 
counsel seem to regard it And while, as before stated, reasonableness or 
'strangeness of an unambiguous clause is no legal cause for failing to enforce 
it, it is nevertheless proper to consider the circumstances of its enactment, as 
well as the contingencies which may arise concerning the fund itself. 

The Convention, as is universally admitted, meant that there should be no 
question about the payment of the State debt, so far as they could secure it. 
Without reference to other possibilities, there are two that have actaally 
become facts, which, if existing on a somewhat larger scale, would have pre- 
vented this accumulation. In the first place a very large. defalcation occurred 
at the close of 1860 by the embezzlement of a part of this very fund. All that 
was then on hand in the treasury was taken. The same possibility and the 
same disposition at this time would have saved the necessity of the present 
application. 

In the second place there is no constitutional limit to the amount of debt 
that may be incurred for war purposes and the defense of the State. We 
made a considerable addition to our debt in that way, and the public credit, 
which the Constitution has pledged as secured by this fund, might easily have 
needed all and more than all of the earnings, harl not other resources dimin- 
ished the amount necessary to be borrowed. This is a necessity which is not 
likely to arise often, but which was distinctly provided for and guarded. 

As for the circumstances under which the Convention acted, they are no less 
significant. The public debt then existing had been incurred chiefly for inter- 
nal improvements, and the honor of the State had been specifically pledged to 
apply the avails of the improvement funds to the payment of the debts. This 
was partially done by allowing the purchasers of the railroads when sold, to 
pay for them in bonds. But this did not pay off the whole debt, and while the 
funds had been frittered away to a large extent this very fact showed the 
duty of the State to provide some adequate security for its creditors. This 
was found possible only by pledging some specific source of revenue. The spe- 
cific taxes were tangible and they were the only State revenues that were. A 
sinking fund was also made subsidiary. This, requiring legislative action, was 
not strictly obeyed, and no court could coerce the Legislature. The specitio 
taxes, so long as levied, could be reached. 

The special charters, providing for specific taxes, and which, as contracts, 
could not be changed, were very few in number, and the taxes were notlarge in 
amount. They would never have sufficed to pay principal and interest on the 
debt. The Constitution prohibited any future special charters, and no contract 
was therefore possible. The Legislature could impose and abolish specific taxes 
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on all future corporations at its pleasure. It was therefore entirely competent 
at any time to prevent the overgrowth of this fund by legislation. 

It was also competent^ and it is evident from the Constitution, as well as 
from the debates^ that it was thought likely that the Constitution might be 
amended, if not remodeled, long before any possible accumulation would need 
attention. While the Legislature cannot by its own action change the Constitu- 
tion it can propose changes which the people can adopt. There has never been 
a time when this remedy was not available, if generally desired. 

Under all these circumstances it is not strange that the Convention refused 
to limit the accumulation, and required it to continue until suspended by the 
Constitution. 

Beyond what is written we have no means of knowing what was thought, or 
what would have been done, had the Convention seen into the actual future. 
The accumulation which they absolutely required would even now be entirely 
inadequate. It is only because specific taxes have been multiplied that we have 
any surplus. The Legislature has seen fit to add to the fund, and has not 
seen fit take any measures to procure a change of its constitutional uses, 

I think the meaning of the Constitution is not open to any construction 
which will allow the fund to be diverted or used in the manner asked by the 
relator. 

II. 

Paymbkt of School Distbict Debts after Division of Territort 

INTO Other Districts. 

James D. TurnbuU, relator, v. The Board of Education of the Public Schools 
of the Township of Alpena; filed January 28, 1881. 

Campbell, Justice : 

Belator asks for a mandamus to compel respondent to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain orders issued by Union School District No. 1, in the township 
of Alpena, for various lawful purposes, before the division of that district took 
effect. 

Originally, and when these orders were issued, that district embraced the 
townships of Alpena, Wilson, and Long Kapids. In 1877 various statutes 
were passed, which were identical in all important respects, so far as this pro- 
ceeding is concerned, whereby it was provided that the territory in Wilson and 
Long Kapids should be set off so that each of those townships should be made 
a separate school district. Acts 356, 358, and 362, Loc. Acts of 1877, 
pp. 486, 491, 500. 

The language in each of the statutes relating to Wilson and Long Bapids, 
was that **the territory embraced within the township [of Wilson and of Long 
Rapids] in the county of Alpena, be and the same is hereby set off from Union 
School District number one of the township of Alpena, and declared to bo a 
single School District, which shall be a body politic," etc. 

The statutes then proceed to give corporate powers and provide in the usual 
manner for all matters relating to the corporate welfare. The complete organ- 
ization was to take place in April, 1878, on the third Monday in April. By sec- 
tion 7of each act it was provided thateach of the corporations thusset off should 
provide for and pay to Union District number one of Alpena a proportion of 

25 
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the indebtedness of the old district in accordance with the assessed yalaation 
of property on the equalised assessment roll of 1877, and be entitled to credits 
in proportion to their share of the.unexpended funds or taxes belonging to the 
old district on the third Monday of Apiil, 1878, to be determined according to 
the same standard of the assessment roll of 1877. All school property was to 
belong to the district in which it was situated, but the division of such prop- 
Arty was to be allowed according to the same basis as the debts and credits. 

Union School District number one in Alpena was made liable for all the 
debts and liabilities of the whole district as before existing, and was entitled to 
receive from the new districts payment of their respective shares as determined 
in the manner already pointed out. 

In order to adjust these amounts, the various acts in identical terms 
required the official representatives of all three of the districts to meet in Aprils 
1878, on Tuesday after the third Monday of April, at the township clerk's 
office in Alpena, and make a final adjustment of all matters on the basis pre- 
scribed. AU the papers, books^ and records of the district were to remain with 
respondent, the name being changed to ^'The public schools of the township of 
Alpena.'' 

The only objection regularly presented on the record is that the present 
respondent cannot be held for this indebtedness because it has not been pro- 
vided with means from the other districts to pay their share. The return avers 
that the adjustment provided for by the acts of 1877 was never made. 

We do not think this makes any difference. The respondents are in law the 
same corporation as the old and larger district. The only effect of those acts 
was to detach certain lands from the district, but not to change its corporate 
identity. We have already disposed of this question in Maltz v. Board of Edu* 
cation of Wilson Tow7iship, 41 Mich, 547, in which we held that the 
debts could not be parceled out in a proceeding in the courts, so as to give 
creditors a remedy against any but the present respondents. A debt once 
existing must remain a debt against the corporation that created it, and its 
obligation is not destroyed by a change in the corporate limits. If contribu- 
tion is required, it must be obtained by the corporation and not by its creditors, 
unless otherwise provided by law. 

It is unfortunate that the various boards did not perform their statutory 
duty, and adjust these matters on the equitable basis provided by the laws 
under which they organized. It was distinctly enjoined on them as their first 
duty after organizing. 

As it is now, it is desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that further legisla- 
tion be had for accomplishing this result. These adjustments cannot be made 
satisfactorily by any of the ordinary judicial machinery, and should be arranged 
by the local authorities. The basis of their action is so well defined that they 
can hardly go astray when they have once ascertained the items of property 
and accounts to be compared. 

Some of the difficulties attending this subject were referred to in Brewer v. 
Palmer, 13 Mich. 104, where the identity of the diotrict had been entirely 
destroved. 

We venture to suggest that while it is wise to prescribe times for such 
action, the statutes should also provide that a failure at the appointed time 
shall not defeat or impair the right to have it attended to afterward; and 
that full provision should be made of means for that purpose. 

The relator is entitled to a mandamus as prayed to provide for payment of 
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the amount of his orders. We do not discover any authority to impose inter- 
est, and that is denied. 

The case is a new one in some of its features, and we impose no costs, 

(OooLEY and Obaves, Justices, concurred.) 



III. 

Pkivileqbd Communications to Examining Officbb Relative to ;rHK 
Chabacteb op an Applicant fob Tbacheb's Cebtificatb. 

Edward Wieman, Jr., by next friend, v. John P. Mabie et ah ; case from 
Macomb, filed January 28, 1881 . 

Campbell, Justice : 

Plaintiff sued defendants for libel in publishing of him that he was a man 
of bad moral character, and wholly unfit to teach and have the care of a dis- 
trict school. This charge was contained in an affidavit made by some of the 
defendants, and a petition of others directed to the superintendent of schools 
of the township of Lenox, in Macomb county, and the papers were intended to 
prevent the licensing of Wiemau as a teacher in the district where the signers 
lived. The declaration, in addition to general damages, averred that the 
plaintiff was thereby deprived of getting such license. 

The defense rested on the privileged character of the publication, and also 
averred, by way of justification, that Wiemau was an habitual blasphemer and 
profane person, and an open violator of the Sabbath by hunting, sports, and 
in other ways. 

On the trial there was no testimony tending to prove that these papers were 
got up for any purpose, or used for any purpose, except to be laid before the 
superintendent of schools to prevent his granting a license to Wieman. It 
also appeared that the papers were drawn by counsel as expressing properly the 
result of the charges of the parties, which were detailed to him in full, and 
related mainly to the bad language and Sabbath-breaking acts of plaintiff, and 
that they were informed the papers were shaped as they should be for that 
purpose. It appeared further that in laying the papers before the superin- 
tendent they explained to him fully that their objections were the same before 
referred to and no other, and were accompanied* with manifestations of an 
entire absence of personal ill will. 

There was evidence of his general good character in other respects. There 
was also evidence of his habitual use of profane and bad language before his 
scholars as well as elsewhere, and of such open and conspicuous Sabbath- 
breaking as offended his neighbors. There was some dispute concerning one 
or two acts, but none upon the general result. 

The court below held the communication was privileged unless both false 
and expressly malicious. It was also held that a man who habitually violated 
his duty by profanity and Sabbath-breaking was of bad moral character. 

If this had been a libel published generally, and without reference to any 
particular purpose, it is very probable that its meaning might be regarded as 
covering a kind of conduct different from that proved against plaintiff here, 
and that, by reason of the difference, a justification might not be complete that 
went no further. Language does not always, and in all places, convey the 
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same impression, and a person is liable for the meaning that is most natural 
and is actually, by his own fault, fairly accepted under the circumstances. 

But, on the other hand, where the meaning intended to be conveyed and 
actually understood is shown, there can be no responsibility incurred for any 
other. In the present case the writings were understood by the superintendent 
precisely as they were meant to be. It was his duty by law to give no license to 
anyone unless such as ^^he shall deem qualified in respect to moral character, 
learning, and ability to instruct and govern a school." L. 1875, p. 36. 
We do not think any superintendent would need vindication for being dissatis* 
fied with the moral character of a teacher who has the faults complained of by 
these parties who opposed the licensing of plaintiff. A superintendent who 
should subject young children to such influences would be very censurable. 

In the present case the communication was fully privileged. It was made 
by persons interested in the school to the persons qualified to receive and act on 
the petition, for an honest purpose, and with an honest belief in the justice of 
their action. In such cases no action can be maintained even if the complaint 
is untrue, if not maliciously made. Foster v. Scripps, 39 Mich. 376 ; 
Dickeson v. Hilliard, L. R. 9 Exch. 79 ; Harrison v. Bushy 5 EL and BU 
344. 

There is no error in the proceedings, and the judgment must be affirmed 
with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 



IV. 

Attaching Unorganized Territory to Graded School Districts. 

Nathaniel Simpkins et al. v. School District No. 1, of the Township of Michi- 
gamme, et at; case from Marquette, filed April 13, 1881. 

Graves, Justice : 

The complainants are owners of large bodies of wild land situated within the 
limits of the township of Michigamme as at present organized. The lands 
are from ten to twenty miles remote from any settlement, and are as yet a 
part of a vast unbroken wilderness. 

After the township of Michigamme was organized, the school inspectors pro- 
ceeded to form school district number one, embracing the village of Michi- 
gamme, in sections nineteen and thirty of town forty-eight N., in range thirty 
W., and other lands immediately contiguous. 

The district authorities subsequently converted ic into a graded school dis- 
trict; Prior to this change of status, which was self -effected, no enlargement 
of territory was possible beyond nine sections. Bat having changed the organ- 
ization the trustees signified their willingness that the rest of the township 
should be added, and the inspectors, proceeding to act on this assent, made aa 
order to attach the territory mentioned and which consisted of five surveyed 
townships of wild land. 

The parcels owned by complainants belong to this tract. And in 1879 the 
district officers and other authorities treated them as lands taxable within the 
district and proceeded to rate them accordingly, and a tax for school purposes 
of the district other than the one-mill tax was imposed. It was not paid, and 
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procecdJDgB beiug takeu to enforce it by mejins of a public sate under the 
direction of the Auditor General, complainants brought this bill to enjoin it, 

The defendaatfi Sled a p;encrat demurrer which was sustained by the circuit 
court, and complainants appealed. 

The general question ia whether the act of the school inspectors operated to 
incorporate complainants' land in the district: and the answer depends on the 
power of these otBcera, in the case of a graded district engrafted on a single 
ordinary one, to enlarge the domain, if the trustees so desire, by adding any 
outlying unorganized and unpeopled territory, however estenaive, which may 
happen to be temporarily within the bounds of the organized township. 

Defendants contend for the authority and the complainants deny it. 

As it did not esist before the change of corporate character, but was denied 
during the primitire stage of the district, it must have arisen, if it now exists, 
becunse the distinction between the former and present conditions has been 
supposed to point it out as necessary. It is not found in any express terms. 
aud, if present, it rests on implication. This i^ admitted. 

Tbe general law for organizing school districts has always maintained cer- 
tain distinct characteristics. The original arrangement of townships into dis- 
tricts, aud the right to make alteration from time to time of such original dis- 
trictB, has been confided without exception to the inspectors by the general law. 
At the same time, however, there has been no deviation from the rule that no 
primary district should contain more than nine seclions. The attention of the 
Legislature bos been repeatedly drawn to tbe subject and the result has been 
uniform. The evidence of fixed policy is conclusive. U. S. 1838, p. 245, sec. 
24; R. S. 1840, p. 237, sec. 71 ; Act 119of 1873, p. 164; Act 230 of 1875, 
p. aSl ; Act 77 of 1877, pp. CO-(Jl. 

It became apparent to many at an early day that although a great deal in 
the total was being spent under our system of primary schools, there was yet 
in many cases no corresponding return of benefit; and the belief spread that 
the chief reason was that the means expended were too much scattered, and that 
combination of espeuditures and concentration of efiort, so far as fairly prac- 
ticable, would cause groat Improvemeut. The Revised iStatutes of 184(i recog- 
nized this phase of public sentiment and made provision for the formation of 
onion school districts. The plan was not to construct new districts from 
aboriginal territory, but to provide for consolidating existing districts 
when deemed expedient. The new district was to be A union district, that is 
to say, one formed from two or more of the elementary districts. Chap. 58, 
sec. 93, R. S. 1840. 

Now us each original district miglit lawfully embrace any quantity of laud 
not exceeding nine sections, and as the union district was to he formed by 
uniting two or more such original districts, it is manifest that it might contain 
more than nine sections. 

Hence the method for constructing these districts was independent of the 
restriction limiting tbe area to nine sections, and tbis was considered unob- 
jectionable in the first setting up of a district, where the change would consist 
in uniting territoi^ and interests already under district organization, and, 
moreover, where would be contemplated such a multiplioation and distribution 
of school accommodations us would be just and reasonable for all parts of the 
territory. 

No one could doubt, however, that changes might become needful at some 
time; but it was not regarded as wise to allow to inspectors the same power 
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oyer the geographical extent of these districts that they held over that of 
primary districts. The provisions for establishing these districts were, how- 
ever, interwoven with the general law, and it was understood that the inspect- 
ors' power underthat law to alter districts was applicable to these. Impressed 
by these considerations the Legislature proceeded to qualify this power by 
requiring the assent of the district, as a preliminary, to any alteration of the 
bounds of a union district. This was effected by amendment of section nine- 
ty-two, supra— Ij. 1849, pp.227, 228 ; L. 1860, p. 20. 

The neit change to which it is necessary to refer was in 1855. Au elaborate 
act was then passed to enable school districts to acquire school-house sites, and 
for other purposes. A section was inserted providing that no alteration should 
be made in the boundaries of any school district having a union school, with- 
out the written consent of a majority of the district board of such district. 
Laws of 1855, § 13, p. 42. 

Four years later '^an act to establish graded and high schools" was passed. 
L. 1859, p. 446. The last section declared the repeal of section 92, with the 
amendments of 1849 and 1850, supra, and the effect was to remove all the 
positive injunctions against altering the bounds of union districts, except the 
injunction contained in section 13, supra, of the act of 1855. It also had the 
effect to efface from the general chapter concerning primary schools the pro- 
vision for forming union districts. The great purpose of the act of 1859 was 
to provide for forming union districts through the concurring votes of the 
districts desiring union, and that certain single districts, on voting in favor 
thereof, might transform themselves into graded and high school districts. 

So far the special provision against alteration of the bounds of districts had 
been confined specifically to union districts. But after this statute of 1859 per- 
mitting certain single districts to organize themselves into graded districts^ 
in 1871, the Legislature proceeded to amend section 13, supra of the act of 
1855. It was then ordered to read as follows : 

^'(2411) Sec. 13. No alteration shall be made in the boundaries of any 
school district organized under the law for graded and high schools, without the 
consent of a majority of the trustees of said district, which consent shall be 
spread upon the records of the district, and placed on file in the office of the 
clerk of the board of school inspectors of the township of [to] which the reports 
of said district are m.^de; and districts organized under the law aforesaid 
shall not be restricted to nine sections of land.'^ L. 1871, p. 277. 

It is on this enactment that defendants relv* The district was converted 
from a single primary one to a graded district under the law mentioned in 
this amendment of 1871, and the proceeding to annex the outlying territory 
was taken on the strength of said amended provision. 

When this statute is read in connection with the various other provisions of 
the school law, it appears to be wanting in precision and to be difficult of appli- 
cation in many cases to which the generality of the terms may be said to 
extend. It forbids any alteration in the boundaries of such districts as are 
organized under the law for graded and high schools, except in so far as the 
trustees make known their consent to the inspectors. The restraint in terms 
applies to every kind of alteration, whether by increase or diminution of 
territory, or by any change not affecting the quantity of territory. And there 
is no express mention of any right to add territory either from organized or 
unorganized tracts with or without the consent of the trustees. The statute 
applies to the districts as it finds them after their being framed into graded 
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districts under the law therefor; and hence contemplates them under two 
classes : One comprising graded districts converted from single primary dis- 
tricts, and which, on such conversion, are necessarily not more than nine 
sections in territorial extent ; and the other consisting of districts formed by 
the union of two or more primary districts and which, on such formation, 
may contain more than nine sections. 

Again, the terms of this act seem to imply an existing po>fer in the 
inspectors to alter the bounds of these districts, and that such power is free 
from district control except as qualified by requiring corporate assent. And 
the final clause appears to convey the implication that the restriction to nine 
sections would apply unless expressly precluded. The peculiar structure of 
this statute no doubt lends a pretty strong support to the contention of defend- 
ants; but so exorbitant would be the results to which their construction 
would lead, that it ought not to be adopted if any other more satisfactory on 
the whole can be found, and in my judgment the case is open to a different 
view, which is not only reasonable in itself, but exempt from the mischiefs, 
or at least the main ones, which appear incident to the position of the defend- 
ants. 

The act of 1871, and section 71, aupra, of the law, are in pari materia. 
Both provisions relate to the organization and arrangement of school dis- 
tricts, and the former one indubitably refers to and is connected with the 
latter. The reason is extremely strong for concluding that it was the grant of 
power to inspectors in section 71 to change district bounds that the Legisla- 
ture had in mind in passing the provision of 1871 concerning the stability of 
boundaries, and no one will hesitate to admit that the clause exempting 
graded districts from the limitation to nine sections was intended as a virtual 
qualification of section 71; and this fact is sufficient to confirm the previous 
inference that the one provision about changing boundaries was made in 
reference to the other, and to go along with it. These regulations must there- 
fore be considered together, and the meaning of the act of 1871 must be 
judged of by comparing it with the others. Joy v. Thovipson, 1 Doug. 373; 
United States v. Freemarty 3 How., 656; Rex v. Loxdale, 1 Burrow, 445. 

Applying attention then to the 71st section of the general law we 
immediately perceive that no power was then given or contemplated to alter 
districts by additions from unorganized territory. The power to alter was 
confined to territory already cut up into districts, and was to be exercised 
among existing organizations, when the change would merely consist in with- 
drawing territory from the jurisdiction of one corporation and placing it under 
the jurisdiction of another. The only mode permitted for dealing with aborig- 
inal territory was by dividing it into ordinary primary districts, and the same 
rule remains. Th& act of lb71 has not attempted to change it. In this and 
some other respects it is dependent on the other statute, and is explained and 
controlled by it. It was not the purpose of the Legislature, in passing the 
statute of 1871, to enlarge the powers of school inspectors over aboriginal terri- 
tory and give them a new and unprecedented authority to annex to a district^ 
at its request, an unorganized region as large as some states. 

It is unnecessary to go further. In my judgment the act by which com- 
plainants' lands were brought within the district was not warranted by law, 
and that the relief sought should iiave been given. 
^ The decree must be reversed and one entered in accordance with the prayer 
of the bill. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 
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V. 

Removal of a District Officer by the Township Board. 

The Township Board of Hamtrainck v. James Holihau ; case from Wayne, 
filed April 27, 1881. 

Graves, Justice : 

The board removed Mr. Holihan from the office of school director, aud the 
circuit court on certiorari reversed the order of removal. This writ of error 
was brought against that judgment. 

The authority on which the board acted is expressed in the law concerning 
primary schools as a power ''to remove from office, upon satisfactory proof, 
after at least five days' notice to the p(Kty implicated, any district officer or 
school inspector who shall have illegally used or disposed of any of the public 
moneys entrusted to his charge, or who shall persistently and without suffi- 
cient cause refuse or neglect to discharge any one of the duties of his office." 
Sec. 136, p. 24 of School Laws ; C. L., §3695 as amended. The power of the 
board is confined to these causes. 

There was no finding distinctly within the first branch of the provision, and 
it would require some straining to construe the determination as it appears of 
record as an adjudication that Mr. Holihan had '^illegally used or disposed of 
any of the public moneys entrusted to his charge." 

But concerning the second ground the finding was explicit. The board 
determined that he had persistently neglected, and without sufficient cause, 
to have the seats of the school house repaired, and the first question relates to 
the materiality of this finding. Was it his business to attend to such matters? 
The statute leaves no doubt. It imposes the duty on the director to provide 
and keep in due order and condition the necessary school house furniture, and 
provides that his expenses shall be subsequently audited and paid. The statute 
does not intend that the money must be put in his hands as a preliminary to 
his action. Sec. 3618, C. L., School Laws, §48. 

The board were the exclusive judges of the facts. It was not within the 
province of the circuit court, and it is not within the province of this court, 
to go behind the findings aud decide upon the weight of evidence or draw 
inferences of fact. The circuit court was confined to the law of the case and 
this court can go no further. , 

If there was evidence before the board for consideration either for, or for 
and against, the respective constituents of the charge, the result could not 
lawfully be disturbed on any assumption or belief that the case was mis* 
judged. And there was such evidence. No doubt it was weak, and were the 
case an open one on the facts it is not unlikely that we should reach a differ- 
ent conclusion. It seems that Mr. Holihan refused to recognize as valid a 
contract for teaching which had been made with one Stevenson and deter* 
mined not to pay him, and that his refusal to draw his warrant on the assessor 
to pay Stevenson was a distinct ground of charge against him. It also appears 
that one Miss Mahoney was under a contract to teach which was subject to the 
same objections as were made to the contract with Stevenson, and that Pat- 
rick ScuUen, one of the members of the township board, was her uncle. 

It was objected on the part of Mr. H.olihan that in consequence of these facts 
Mr. Scullen was not competent to sit. There was no legal disqualification. 
Miss Mahoney was not a party, and the fact that her interests might be conse- 
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quentially affected by the decision because it might touch upon the validity of 
a contract of the same nature as one she held^ was not suflScient to oust her 
uncle. The collateral and contingent interest she may have had in the event 
of the controversy was too remote and uncertain to preclude him from sitting. 
The Queen v. M., S. and L. R. W. Co., L. E. 2 Q. B. 336; Wildes v. Rus- 
sell, L, R, 1 O. F, 722; Matter of Dodge v. Stevenson Manufacturing Co., 77 
N. Y. 101. 

As a consequence of the error in overruling the finding for removal under 
the second ground the judgment of reversal must be set aside with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

VI. 

Proceedings to Eemove a Distbict Directob. 

David Oeddes v. Township Board of Thomastown ; case from Saginaw, filed 
June 23, 1881. 

Campbell, Justice : 

This a certiorari to review proceedings to remove plaintiff from his office as 
school director of school district number three. 

The case made by the affidavit^ if admitted, would have shown very arbi- 
trary and irregular action, lacking nearly all the elements necessary to valid 
measures. But the return, while it shows much irregularity, also shows a 
waiver of the preliminary objections, and leaves much less to be considered. 

The statute, which we have had before us in the case of Holihan v. Town 
Board of Hamtramck, 46 Mich, —r undoubtedly contemplates that no steps 
shall be taken until the action of the proper authorities has been invoked by 
complaint of some definite violation of duty. But in the case before us the 
return, which must govern us in our action, shows that plaintiff admitted the 
various charges set up against him at the meeting of the town board, and 
expressly desired the board to act upon them without further delay. Under 
these circumstances he cannot now complain that they took a serious view of 
charges, which would be made serious or otherwise by proof of all the attend- 
ant facts, which he did not require to be given. 

The successive changes in this statutory regulation for the removal of school 
officers show a desire on the part of the Legislature to enlarge the powers of the 
town boai*d, and to make their action final unless brought up for review within 
a very short period. See C. L. 1857, §2337; 0. L. 1871, §3695; L. 1872, 
p. 88. We are bound, therefore, to assume that they regard the harmony of 
the district as of great importance, and do not favor any objections to remov- 
als from office that are unsubstantial and mischievous. The action of local 
boards may no doubt be unfair, and had for purposes of intrigue or oppression, 
but such is not the legislative presumption. 

The charges in the present case, seem, from their peculiar connection, to 
indicate that plaintiff was obstinately indisposed to make things pleasant for 
the teacher of the district and the school in his charge. He is charged with 
refusing to sign the contract, refusing to accept and file it, refusing to draw 
orders for the teacher's pay during the currency of the contract, and failure 
to supply some necessary school-house supplies. 

The last, and what he claims to be the only charge of illegal conduct, is 
not, standing alone, very important, but might be made so by the motive 
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which induced it. If done because of an obstinate desire to avoid making 
the school work go on pleasantly, it would indicate a state of things which 
would clearly tend to destroy plaintiff's official usefulness. It is therefore 
properly enough considered with the other charges. 

It is claimed, however, that there is no rule of law requiring plaintiff to do 
any of those things. He certainly is not bound to sign the contract. He is^ 
however, bound to file it, and its filing is important for the district as furnish- 
ing necessary evidence. 

He also claims that the teacher's contract only required payment at the end 
of the term, the language being **on or before" March C, 1881. This may be 
so as a matter of strict interpretation, should the teacher be compelled to sue 
for his pay. But the compensation is rated in the contract by the mouth. It 
appears that it was understood between the teacher and a majority of the 
board that it should be paid monthly, and such is a common and convenient 
usage. If the plaintiff saw fit to refuse payment according to this understand- 
ing and against the views of the school board, we are not prepared to say that 
it might not be regarded, if willful and proceeding from some motive beyond 
a desire to do his duty, as an abuse deserving censure. Nothing is more likely 
to injure schools than meanness and unfairness in dealing with teachers. 

There were some distinct violations of duty, and there were other acts. which« 
whether unlawful or not, had a tendency to show a bad motive in the rest. We 
have no means of judging whether the plaintiff is wronged or is in fault. 

He chose to submit the matter without proof, and we cannot say the conclu- 
sion of the board was unfounded. 

The writ must be quashed with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

VII. 

Liability of a School District foe Breach of Contract with 

Teacher. 

School District No. 1 of Manistee Tp. v. Martha Cook ; case from Manistee, 
filed October 19, 1881. 

Graves, Justice: 

Mrs. Cook claimed that she made a contract with the district in April, 1878, 
to serve it as teacher for nine months from the ninth of September following, 
and that she entered upon the service under the contract and continued for 
three months, and was then dismissed without any legal or justifiable cause ; 
and she brought this action to recover her damages caused by the breach of 
the contract, and was allowed to recover; and the district has brought the 
case here on writ of error and bill of exceptions. 

The written contract was shown on the trial, and it was proved and not 
denied that Mrs. Cook went on under it and taught for three months, for 
which the district paid her the stipulated wages, and then dismissed her and 
refused to pay anything for the residue of the agreed term. Ko evidence was 
offered to e2:plain or excuse the dismissal. 

Prior to this action she sued before a justice and recovered more than 1100, 
and the district removed the case to the circuit court. For the purpose of 
removing objection to the proceedings, she formally remitted so much of the 
recovery as exceeded IIOO; but with this the district was not content, and it 
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demanded and obtained a removal on jurisdictional grounds. On the trial of 
this case the district offered these proceedings before the justice to prove that 
Mrs. Cook released all claim exceeding 1100^ and the court excluded the offer. 
This ruling is charged as error. 

The point has not a shadow of merit. The remission was a proceeding in 
the first case and only intended to cure an error and prevent a removal. But 
the district refused to accept it and demanded and obtained a removal^ and 
the whole proceedings were thereby rendered naught. The district cannot 
now claim that a portion still remains of which it can take advantage. 

Mrs. Cook testified that at the time she made the contract she held a certifi- 
cate of qualification^ but had left it at her home and was consequently unable 
to produce it. The district now charges as error that she was allowed to 
swear to the legal import of the certificate. The allegation is not fairly war- 
ranted by the record. The only exception which relates to the subject is 
that it was not proper to give parol proof of her possession of the certificate 
unless it was accompanied by the production of the instrument itself. No 
mention was made of the point specified as error. The exception itself was 
not tenable. Besides it was no necessary part of the case to make profert 
of the certificate. 

The remaining allegation of error is that the contract was allowed in evi- 
dence without proof that those who acted for the district were authorized; 
and further^ that the court erred in charging the contract was valid ; and on 
this statement of error it is now argued for the district that it was not compe- 
tent for the officers of Aprils 1878, to bind the district by a hiring extending 
beyond the school year then running. This view was not suggested at all to 
the court below, and it is one which was not likely to occur to the circuit judge 
or Mrs. Cook's counsel unless intimated, and there is no evidence that it did 
occur to them. 

We have seen that the district actually accepted from Mrs. Cook some three 
months' service under this contract in the new school year and paid her the 
wages stipulated therefor; and it was not to be readily supposed that the con- 
tract was intended to be repudiated. But it is sufficient now that the part of 
the charge referred to was not excepted to. It received the apparent acquies- 
cence of the district, and the charge of error has therefore no foundation in 
the record. The evidence was full that those who signed for the district were 
in possession of the offices and presumptively competent. No evidence was 
given that they were not authorized to employ teachers. 

No error is made out of which the district is entitled to complain, and the 
judgment must be affirmed with cost. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

VIII. 

Extent of a School District's Authority to Issue Bonds. 

William Stockdale et aL v. School District No. 2 of Wayland et ah ; case from 
Allegan, filed October 27, 1881. 

CooLEY, Justice : 

The bill in this case is filed by tax-payers of a school district to restrain the 
district board from issuing bonds. The facts are set forth in the answer, and 
are as follows : 
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One White was contractor for building a school house for the district^ and 
completed his work and received the contract price therefor. He also per- 
formed extra labor amounting in value to one hundred and eighty-one dollars^ 
upon which fifty dollars were paid. At the annual school meeting of 1880 the 
electors^ by a two-thirds vote^ on his petition showing that he had lost money 
on the contract, voted to pay him in settlement $730.31, and to issue bonds 
therefor. Voters dissatisfied with this action procured a special meeting, to be 
called a few days thereafter, at which the proposition to rescind the former 
action was voted upon, and a majority, but not two-thirds, voted in its favor. 
The moderator decided that a two-thirds vote was essential, and that, conse- 
quently, the rescinding vote was lost. This suit was then instituted, making 
the district and White defendants, and the court of chancery awarded a 
perpetual injunction. White alone appealed. 

1. It is insisted on behalf of the complainants that the district had no 
power to vote a bonus to the contractor, but there is no statute which forbids 
it, and as contracts are not required to be let to the lowest bidder, we do not 
think there was any want of power in this regard. On the showing made by 
White he had a legal claim to the amount of $131, and a strong equity to all 
that was allowed them; and it has often been decided that municipal corpo- 
rations, like individuals, need not stand on strict legal rights, but might 
recognize equitable claims and provide for them. Brewster v. Syracuse, 19 
N. Y. 116; Friend v. Gilbert, 108 Mass. 408 ; Blanding v. Burr, IS 
CaL 343 ; Sherman v. Oarr, 8 R. I. 431 ; Baker v. Windham, 13 Me. 74; 
Wilkinson v. Cheatham, 43 &a. 268. 

2. There seems, however, to have been a statutory limit to the amount of 
bonds which the district might issue, and this was overlooked at the first 
meeting. The limit for districts having more than one hundred, and less 
than two hundred, children within the school ages, — as this district had, — is 
$3,000. Public Acts 1877, p. 169. The district was already bonded to the 
amount of $2,700, and if the vote had been limited to $300 it would have been 
valid; having exceeded that sum, it is claimed to be void. In McPherson v. 
Fostess, 43 Iowa 48, involving substantially the same question, the vote waa 
held valid to the extent that would have been admissible had the limited sum 
been proposed and voted ; and we agree in this view. See also Orand Oulf 
Bank v. Archer, 8 Smedes and M. 161. The injunction should therefore 
have been restricted to the excess above $300. We think the moderator was 
correct in holding that a mere majority could not rescind the vote which 
had been required to be taken by a two-thirds vote, and had been so taken. 
The decree must therefore be reversed and a new decree entered, restricted as 
above indicated. 

To give White the full benefit of his appeal, the modification will be made 
as to both defendants. Each party will be left to pay his own costs of both 
courts. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 
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Lansing y Tuesday Eveimig, December 27, 1881. 
Opening Session. 

Tho exercises of the Association were opened by a social reunion at the 
Capitol at 8 o'clock, the principal feature of which was a reception in the 
governor's room by His Excellency, Gov. David H. Jerome and wife, assisted 
by Mrs. L. P. Selfridge, of Jackson, Hon. V. B. Cochran, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Prof. Austin George, President of the Association. 

The general arrangements were in charge of the following committee: 
Hon. C. A. Gower, Prof. 0. P. R. Bellows, Hon. D. B. Briggs, Supt. J. M. 
B. Sill, Supt. C. B. Thomas, Supt. W. J. Cocker, and Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction W. L. Smith. 

Dresskell's orchestra furnished appropriate music throughout the evening. 



Wedyiesday, December 28, 1881. 
Morning Session. 

The Association was called to order by the President, and Prof. D, Putnam 
conducted the devotional exercises. 

After appointing H. £. Gass as treasurer pro tern., the President gave an 
address, taking for his theme, ''The citizen of the world." 

After a short recess, P. A. Latta, of Allegan, presented a paper, ''The 
various relations sustained by the county board." Z. Truesdel, of Ann 
Arbor, who was expected to read a paper on '' Certificates ; their grades and 
requirements," being absent, T. C, Garner, of Penton, took his place, and 
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presented a paper on tlie same subject. C. T. Grawn, of Plymouth, read a 
paper on ''Examination in theory and art of teaching." The last three 
preceding topics were then given to the Association for general discussiou, 
which was participated in by Messrs. N. H. Walbridge, W. J. Beal, David 
Howell, II. R. Pattengill, P. D. Cornell, N. L. Naregan, 6. N. Carmen, W. 
A. Pallas, T. 13. Clark, and Superintendent Cochran. 

Meeting of Examinees. 

At 1 o'clock p. M. an informal meeting of county examiners was held ia 
the senate chamber. State Superintendent Cochran presiding. Various qaes- 
tions of interest to all were asked and answered, after which the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Besolved^ That we, the members of the examining boards of the several counties 
of the State of Michigan, do cheerfully pledge our personal and united efforts in 
making the present system of examination of teachers and supervision of schools 
a success throughout the State. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session of the Association convened at 2 :45 to listen to an 
address by Judge T. M. Cooley, of the Supreme Court, on "School boards ; 
their responsibilities to the people and their duties to the schools.'^ 

The President appointed the following committees : 

On nominations, — Messrs. H. K. Pattengill, C. F. R. Bellows, E. J. Mac- 
Ewan, G. N. Carmen, and Miss Kate Sprague ; on resolutions, — Messrs. 
Delos Fall, Z. C. Spencer, I). Howell, E. P. Churchy and Miss Frances St. 
John. 

Miss E. J. Coleman read the next paper: ''A year's experience in a depart- 
mental graded school.' ' A lively discussion ensued in which the following 
gentlemen took part: Z. C. Spencer, W. A. Fallas, J. M. B. Sill, Austin 
George, C. B. Thomas, N. L. Naregan, E. P. Church, and others. The dis- 
cussion led to the appointment of a committee to visit the Kalamazoo school 
and report to the Association at its next meeting, said committee consisting of 
Messrs. J. M. B. Sill, C. B. Thomas, and H. N. French. 

Prof. D. Putnam, of the committee, appointed one year ago, on the subjecc 
of ''Pedagogical text-books," then made the following report, which was unan- 
imously adopted: 

To the Michigan State Teachers'* Association: 

The committee appointed to recommend a list of ten books on education respect- 
fully report as follows : 

In making oiir selections we have been guided by the following considerations: 
1. In a professional, as well as in a general library, the works of first importance are 
books of reference. Whenever possible, we recommend the purchase of the Cydo- 
psBdia of Education. The Dictionary of Education and Instruction is an abridgment 
of the Cyclopaedia, and its price places it within the reach of every teacher m the 
land. 2. As the comprehensive study of education involves three phases of the 
subject, practical^ theoretical^ and historical^ we have presented three corresponding 
classes of books. 



A List of Ten Books on Education, 

Kiddle & Schem.— The (yyclopaedia of Education, 8vo., N. Y., $5. 
Kiddle & Schem.— The Dictionary of Education and instruction, I2mo., N. 

Y.,$1.50. 

2. David P. Page.— Theory and Practice of Teaching, 12mo., N. Y., $1.50. 

3. N. A. Calkins.— A Manual of Object-Teaching, 12mo., N. Y., 1882, $1.26. 
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4. J. G. Fitch.— Lectures on Teaching, 8vo., Cambridge, $1.75. 

5. John Swett.— Methods of Teaching, 12mo., N. Y., $1.60. 

6. R. H. Qniclc.— Essays on Educational Reformers, 12mo., Cincinnati, $2. 

7. Horace Mann. — Lectures and Annual Reports, Svo., Boston, $3. 

8. Joseph Payne. — Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, Svo., London, 

$3.60. 
9." Herbert Spencer.— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 12mo., N. Y., 

$1.25. 
10. Alexander Bain.— Education as a Science, 12mo., N. Y., $1.76. 
We cannot forbear to express the hope that some such selections as we here com- 
mend will be made by all who are engaged in tlie public school service of the State. 
Good books are not luxuries, but should be bought for the same reason that requires 
U8 to buy food and clothing. Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. PAYNE, 
W. S. PERRY, 
D. PUTNAM, 

CommitXtt. 

The Association then took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

Evening Session. 

The Association was called to order at 8 o'clock, and opened with the singing 
of ''The hunter's farewell," by a male quartette, led by Deputy Superin- 
tendent W. L. Smith. Bev. Arthur T. Pierson, of Detroit, then delivered the 
address of the evening, which was entitled '' The genius of industry," after 
which the quartette of gentlemen sang ''The knight's farewell," and the 
session closed. 



lUursdayy December 29, 1881. 

Morning Session. 

The President called the Association to order at 9 o'clock, and the session 
opened with devotional exercises conducted by Eev. D. VV. C. Durgin, of Hills- 
dale College. 

Greetings and good cheer were received by telegram from the Illinois State 
Teachers' Association in session at Springfield ; also from the Indiana State 
Teachers' Association at Indianapolis. Proper responses were sent by vote of the 
Association. 

Prof. Charles K. Adams of Ann Arbor then addressed the Association, his 
subject being, "The educational system of Germany." 

The following resolution was presented and adopted : 

Resolved, Tliat tiie Associatiou request of Prof. Adams, for publication with the 
proceedings of this meeting, the companion paper of the one to which we iiave Just 
had the pleasure of listening. 

The paper on ^*Our street gamins" was read by James P. Jordan of 
Buchanan. This was followed by a warm discussion participated in by Messrs. 
J. M. B. Sill, C. A. Gower, U. W. Lawton, B. E. Nichols, and E. P. Church. 

At the close of the discussion J. M. B. Sill presented, in a few words, the 
claims of Barnard's American Journal of Education. 

27 
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Afteenoon Session. 

The Association having been called to order at 2 p. ii. by the President^ a 
paper was presented by Charles Kelsey, of Marquette, entitled ^'School 
hygiene." A discussion followed, engaged in by Messrs. George Barnes, XJ. W. 
Lawton, N. L. Naregan, J. W. Ewing, B. E. Nichols, and P. D. Cornell. 

The following resolution was presented and adopted : 



Besolved^ That this Association most heartily endorses the school journal known 
the Michigan School Moderator^ and that we extend our sympathy and good will to 
the editors and publishers of the same for their efforts to give us a good school jour- 
nal in our State. 

Prof. D. Putnam spoke of the services given to the educational interests of 
Michigan by the first superintendent of public instruction of this State, Hon. 
John D. Pierce, and presented the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Beaolved, That a committee of three, of wliich the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be the chairman, be appointed to take the initiatory steps toward 
purchasing the portrait of Hon. John D. Pierce, and that this committee memorial- 
ize the Association at its next meeting respecting the matter. 

Prof. Beal spoke of the gratifying results attendiing the efforts of the State 
Horticultural Society to improve the appearance of school grounds, and pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Association are mucli gratified to learn of the 
success attending the recent efforts of the State Horticultural Society to induce 
school boards, teachers, and pupils to embellish country school grounds. We believe 
it is a move in the right direction, and hope it may be continued. 

Resolved, Ttiat we recommend all teachers to encourage any efforts to make the 
surroundings of our country schools more pleasant, believing that in so doing pupils 
may be induced to form a stronger attachment for a beautiful home, and a greater 
love for rural life. 

F. E.Clark, of Orchard Lake, presented a paper on ** Industrial education.'' 
The report of the committee on resolutions was next presented by E. P. 
Church. It was accepted and adopted as follows : 

Resolutions. 

Resolved, 1. That this Association tender its thanks to the citizens of Lansin^^ for 
their kind hospitality in entertaining members of the Association, to the hotels and 
railroads for their generous reductions in rates, and to the State officers for opening 
the Capitol, and providing for the comfort and convenience of those in attendance; 

2. That the hearty thanks of the Association are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
President George for his efficient administration; 

3. That we will not forget the kindly greeting of Gov. and Mrs. Jerome; the 
cheering and helpful words of the masterly address of Bev. A. T. Pierson, and the 
valuable papers of Judge T. M. Cooley and Prof. C. K. Adams; 

4. That we desire to express our gratification with the practical workings of the 
new school law. That we consider it is admirably adapted, in the present 
condition of public school sentiment, to elevate the standard of the schools of the 
State; and that we believe it to be neither wise nor expedient to ask for further 
legislation at the present time, but that its efficacy and adaptability should first be 
thoroughly tested; and to that end we pledi^e it our confidence and hearty support; 

5. That in the death of W. S. George, late editor of the Lansing Republican, we 
recognize the loss of a warm friend to the cause of education in our State, and of one 
whose voice and pen were often effectively employed to promote the welfare of our 
public schools. 

6. That we notice with gratification the increasing attendance of all grades and 
classes of public school workers at the annual gatherings of our Association. We bid 
the new members welcome, and trust that they, with the older ones, will labor 
earnestly for its future success. 
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The chairman of the committee on nominations presented a report which 
was received, and the persons nominated as follows were duly elected : 

President — W. J. Beal, Lansing; 

First Vice-President — E. P, Church, Greenville; 

Second Vice-President — E. B. Fairfield, Jr., Tecnmseh; 

Secretary — David Howell, Three Rivers ; 

Treasurer — ^H. R. Gass, Jonesville; 

Executive Committee — For three years, G, A. Gower, Lansing, E. J. Mac- 
Ewan, Lansing, Miss Kate L. Sprague, Jackson. 

The President elect. Prof. W. J. Beal, was then introduced by the retiring 
President, and made a brief address, after which the Association adjourned. 

AUSTIN GEORGE, President. 
0. D. Thompson, Secretary. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

Debit. 

1880 

Dec. 30. To balance on hand $48 46 

1881. 

Dec. 29. To annual dues of members 155 00 

$a03 46 

Ckedit. 

1881. 

Dec. 29. By cash to Austin George, President's expenses 124 15 

" '' Rev. A. T. Pierson, for lecture 29 60 

** " 0. D. Thompson, Secretary's expenses. -- 6 64 

'' '' W. S. George & Co 25 40 

*^ ** Postage and expenses of reception 15 32 

'' " W. M. Dresskell, music 20 00 

By balance on hand 82 35 

$203 46 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. R. GASS, Treasurer pro teni. 



LIST OP MEMBERS. 1881. 



E. F. Abernathy, Utica. 

Ada Adams, Battle Creek. 

Mrs. Laura Adams, Bradford, Penn. 

H. O. Annes, Blaine. 

L. H. Atcherson, Chicago, 111. 

Dwight Backus, Grand Ledge. 

Bev. Alfred S. Badger, Lansing. 

Mrs. C. F. Ballentine, St. Clair. 

W. J. Baxter, Jonesville. 

Wm. J. Beal, Lansing. 

Effie Beedi, Mason. 

Sarah M. Belford, Owosso. 

Ambrose D. Bell, Roy. 

C. F. R Bellows, Ypsllantl. 

Chas. L. Bemis, Portland. 

Louise Blenkison, St. Johns. 

Nora Boyne, Riverside. 



Geo. F. Burkett, Bangor. 

J. J. Bronson, Berrien Springs. 

E. L. Briggs, Richmond. 

G. A. Brown, Brighton. 

John C. Brown, Bridgeport. 

Wm. H. Brunson, DeWitt. 

Samuel G. Burkhead, Traverse City. 

W. H. Butts, Orchard Lake. 

Jay Calkins, Leslie. 

George N. Carmen, Ann Arbor. 

Eugene A. Carpenter, Caledonia. 

Miss O. J. Carpenter, Lansing. • 

T. F. Cassamer, Zilwaukee. 

E. P. Church, Greenville. 

F. E. Clark, Orchard Lake. 
T. S. Clark, Rose. 

W. J. Cocker, Adrian. 
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Fred. H. Codding, Dowagiac. 

Chas. EL Cole, Ann Arbor. 

Miss E. J. Coleman, Kalamazoo. 

Nathan P. Collins, Homer. 

P. D, Cornell, Northport. 

J. W. Cupples, Gales burg. 

H. F. Derr, Mason. 

N. L. Downie, Korth Muskegon. 

Mrs. M. A. W. Dunlap, Traverse City. 

John T. Swing, Ionia. 

J. W, Ewing, Ionia. 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr., Tecumseh. 

Delos Fall, Albion. 

W. A. Fallas, Cedar Springs. 

Emma M. Farrand, St. Clair. 

John H. Fassett, St. Joseph. 

Stella Foote, Fenton. 

Henry N. French, Kalamazoo, 

T. C. Garner, Fenton. 

H. R Gass, Jonesville. 

M. T. Gass, Flint. 

Austin George, Ypsilanti. 

Chas. H. Giles, Battle Creek. 

Geo. P. Glenn, Marshall. 

J. S. Goodman, East Saginaw. 

L. G. Gorton, Detroit. 

Miss Metta Gould, Owosso. 

C. A. Gower, Lansing. 

C. T, Grawn, Plymouth. 

D. A. Hammond, Blissfield. 
George Hempel, Saginaw City. 
Geo.D. Herrick, Grand Rapids. 
Geo. S. Hicks, Sherman. 

Chas. W. Hitchcock, Kalamazoo. 
Geo. D. Hodge, Beech. 
Miss Hattie Hodge, Nankin. 
Miss Mary E. Holland, Linden. 

D. Howell, Three Rivers. 
L. C. Hull, Detroit. 

James W. Humphrey, Wayland. 
Miss H. P. Jenks, Sand Beach. 
J. W. Jenks, Mt. Morris, 111. 
Chas. Jenkins, Mason. 
Wm. K. Johnston, Union City. 
Miss M. Louise Jones, Charlotte. 
James F. Jordan, Buchanan. 
Chas. Kelsey, Marquette. 
Salem F. Kennedy, Lakeview. 
Mary E. Kessler, Yassar. 
Hamilton King, Olivet. 
Albert Lahuis, Zeeland. 
H. L. Lane, Webberville. 
U. W. Law ton, Jackson. 
Libbie Lee, Vermont ville. 
Mary Lennon, Muskegon. 
J. E. W.Lumley, Detroit. 
Florence M. Lyon, Owosso. 
J, W. Manning, Byron. 
Ephraim Marble, Marshall. 
Atwood McCormick, Grand Ledge. 

E. J. McEwan, Lansing. 
Lois McMahon, Jonesville. 
Miss Pauline McPherson, Ionia. 
J. N. Mead, Rockford. 



J. R. Miller, Constantine. 
Ellen Moore, St. Johns. 
Mary F. Moore, Williaraston. 
I. W. Morley, Bay City. 
J. E. Mowatt, Lowell. 
N. L. Naregan, Edmore. 

B. E. Nichols, Ann Arbor. 
Fred. W. Nichols, Carson City. 
Ada A. Norton, Ypsilanti. 
Leroy S. Norton. Yassar. 
Oliver G. Owen, Lapeer. 
Geo. A. Parker, Port Sanilac 
Henry R. Pattengill, Ithaca. 
A. B. Perrin, Reed City. 
Carrie E. Phillips. Utica. 
F. W. Phillips, Chicago, 111. 
Horace Phillips, Grand Haven. 
Wm. S. Potter, Petoskey. 
Daniel Putnam, Ypsilanti. 
W. E. Ransom, Lowell. 
W. W. Remington, Grand Rapids. 
H. J. Rice, Orchard Lake. 
H. J. Robeson, Port Huron. 
H. P. Robinson, Grand Ledge. 
Isaac Roose, Cincinnati, O. 
Emma Royce, Byron. 
Sara Russell, 464 Baker st, Detroit. 
Chas. A. Sanford, Lansing. 
Lina Schenck, Fenton. 
Wesley Sears, Mt. Clemens. 
Mrs. Lois F. Selfridge, Jackson. 
J.M. B. Sill, Detroit. 
Ida Shotwell, Saugatuck. 
Lilla Shotwell, Concord. 
Erwin F. Smith, Ionia. 
M. W. Smith, Dowagiac. 
Clark Stanton, Holly. 
J. A. St. Clair, Petersburgh. 
Miss Frances St. John, Reading. 
O. J. Stillwell, Alma. 
Abraham Stout, Lake City. 
W. L. Smith, Lansing. 
Y. M. Spalding, Ann Arbor. 
Z. C. Spencer, Battle Creek. 
Kate L. Sprague, Jackson. 
J. E. Sullivan, Ryerson. 
J. H. Tibbitts,Ionia. 
Mary A. Tibbitts, Manistee. 

C. B. Thomas, Saginaw. 
J. Ray Thomas, Ionia. 
Mary E. Thompson, Milford. 
O. D. Thompson, Romeo. 
John A. Traver, Willlamston. 
E. Gilbert Trowbridge, Willlamston. 
Perry C. Tucker, Olivet. 
Frank U. Turner, Essexville. 
Wells H. Utley, Stanton. 
Nelson XL Wal bridge. Newaygo. 
W. E. Watts, Howard City. 
W. W. Weeks, Dansvllle. 
Frank O. Wickham, Sheridan. 

C. W. Yerrington, Yestaburgh. 

D. B. Yntema, St. Johns. 
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THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 

BY AUSTIN GEORGE. 

I live ill the second ward of the city of Ypsilanti, county of Washtenaw, 
State of Michigan, United States of America. There are certain duties of 
citizenship that devolve upon me. resulting from my relation to each of the 
foregoing, and from their relation to each other. My ward and city have each 
a small extent of territory ; I can hold them in my view, can comprehend their 
necessities, and can readily form some definite idea of my duty as citizen, as 
far as they are concerned. The State of Michigan, having a larger area, is 
necessarily less definite in my mind than the ward or city in which my home is 
situated. I am safe in saying that no person in this room has ever made such 
thorough examination of this State that his knowledge of it can be called full 
and exact. We would expect, then, that our ideas of the duties of citizenship 
would be less clearly defined for the State than for the smaller sections with 
which we are more intimately acquainted. If now we consider in the same 
manner the United States, we will find that the average ideas of the relation 
of the citizen to the entire country are vague just in proportion to the size of 
the country, the lack of information concerning it, and the remoteness and 
inefficiency of the general government. This would pass without challenge ; 
but as an illustration I will point to the events of a few years ago, when the 
citizens of the less informed half of our Republic were unable to see that their 
duty of citizenship extended beyond the limits of their own states, and so, in 
their shortsightedness, were drawn into conflict with the broader and more 
comprehensive allegiance. 

From the conditions of the case, and the limitations of human vision, the 
difficulties in the way of an intelligent citizenship through a large extent of 
country — even although under one government — must be apparent; yet it is 
the dream of the philanthropist and the promise of the Gospels that there 
shall some time be a Millennium, when peace and good-will shall everywhere 
prevail among men, and all mankind shall constitute one brotherhood ; then 
shall men learn war no more, and spears shall be beaten into pruning-hooks, 
and swords into plow-shares. When this glad day arrives, men will not 
measure their conduct by their allegiance to some city, state, or country, how- 
ever large and powerful it may be; but, seeing with a clearer visiopi and a 
longer range the common interests and mutual dependence of mankind, will 
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be more than citizeus of some municipality and commonwealth, — will be, in 
fact, Citizens of the World, 

I invite your attention to some of the agencies operating to produce this 
state of affairs, and to bring it to pass in this country first of all places in the 
world. During the last fifty years the human mind has been especially active 
in inventing methods of rapid locomotion and quick communication. The 
railroad and steam-ship are types of the first, the telegraph and telephone of 
the second. The first annihilate distance, and convey people and products 
from one end of the globe to the other, almost as the genii of Aladdin's 
wonderful lamp; the second annihilate time, and flash the news of events 
around the world in point of time even before they have occurred, literally 
distancing the sun in his course. Thus it happens that the productions of one 
country are coming to be generally known and commonly used in every other 
country; and, as far as use and appreciation go, there will soon be no north, 
no south, no east, no west. 

The printing press was a great step in the onward march of humanity, 
but printing was only half an art until rapid transit furnished it wings ; and 
now has come the electric telegraph, giving it a living pulse, whoso beating 
records the daily life of the world. These agencies are so uniting distant 
peoples and lands, and spreading the knowledge of their common interests to 
such an extent, that all people will come to know that they are parts of one 
political body ; and the hand will no longer say to the foot, ''I have no need of 
thee." 

The analogy to the body will be complete when the system of commanica- 
tion is so perfect as to resemble the blood vessels, and when the methods of 
conveying intelligence ramify the world as the nervous system does the human 
frame. We are taught that an injury to any the least of our members weak- 
ens the entire body by requiring a withdrawal of forces from the rest of the 
system, and a concentration of energies upon the injured member. So will 
men learn the world. And it will at last dawn upon the minds of men that 
destruction of human life lessens the world's productive power, and that the 
destruction of property anywhere is just so much taken from the world's accu- 
mulated capital, — and that in both cases the world is just so much poorer than 
before; that a failure of crops in one locality is a loss to the world by jast the 
amount of the. shortage. 

When all this is fully realized, war will be recognized in its true light as the 
greatest destroyer of producing power and accumulated capital, as well as the 
most monstrous cruelty. Then no longer will citizens of Michigan gloat over 
foreign wars, or failure of crops in distant lands, because, forsooth, they will 
furnish a rising market for our surplus products. They will see beyond, the 
present day into to-morrow, and will comprehend the fact that if a people is 
crippled this year by the slaughter of its producers, the destruction of its 
resources, or the failure of its crops or ordinary means of support, it may 
indeed of necessity buy even at an increased price this year ; but it must econ- 
omize and buy sparingly for years to come. 

The principle that the ability to sell depends upon the ability to buy, is very 
simple, and its application over a limited territory is easily understood. If the 
trade of the merchants of a particular c% were confined to the city limits, and 
half of the city should be destroyed by fire, the merchants would for a brief 
season drive a brisk trade with the stricken inhabitants; but would have a cor- 
respondingly dull business for several seasons to come. The reason why this 
principle is not applied fully and sternly to the world's business even now, is 
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that the new territory which is being developed year by year and the conse- 
quent increase of commerce more than compensate in onr day for the dis- 
turbance of the world's markets by all the various calamities of war, pestilence^ 
and drought. 

George Eliot wisely writes : ''There is no private life which has not been 
determined by a wider public life," and by way of 'illustration adds, — ''from 
the time when the primeval milkmaid had to wander with the wanderings of 
her clan, because the cow she milked was one of the herd which had left the 
pastures bare." And in characteristic vein continues, — '•Even in the con- 
servatory existence, when the fair Camelia is sighed for by the noble young 
Pineapple, neither of them needing to care about the frost or rain outside, 
there is a better apparatus of hot-water pipes liable to cool down on a strike of 
the gai-deners or a scarcity of coal." 

Private life determined by a wider public life ! Now all are not conscious 
of this; but the difference between the narrow man and the broad man, 
between the citizen of some petty domain and the citizen of the world, is that 
one does not recognize and act upon this principle while the other does. The 
intelligent basis of this broader citizenship is a knowledge of the world. For- 
merly this could come only by travel and long experience with other lands; 
but the dissemination of information, the frequent and rapid interchange of 
ideas and sentiments, the proper understanding of institutions and customs 
and the consequent regard for the ways of others, will render it possible at no 
far distant day for the ordinary inhabitants of one country to possess that 
respect and charity forthe people of other lands which travel formerly gave to 
the few. 

It will emphasize the benefits derived from increased facilities of informa- 
tion to note the condition of things in the time of Charles Lamb. In one of 
his papers he remarks that "a piece of news, which when it left Botany Bay 
was a truth, often becomes a lie before it reaches England." We might make 
a kindred statement in regard to any continued transmission of a piece of news 
by word of mouth. Bryant says : "Every rumor propagated orally at last 
becomes false. You are familiar with the personification of Rumor by the 
poets of antiquity, — at first of dwarfish size, and rapidly enlarging in bulk till 
her feet sweep the earth and her head is among the clouds." Now the func- 
tion of the telegraph and printing-press are clearly seen in binding Rumor and 
restricting its growth; in preventing misunderstanding and estrangement. 
Instead of Rumor starting out in one land a dwarf, and becoming a terrible 
giant as it reaches a distant land, the electric spark exactly and instantly 
carries the message, and the art of printing at once gives it form for all time. 

As was previously stated, there are reasons why this advanced citizenship 
will have its first development in this country. Wo are the newest of the great 
nations of the earth ; our growth is in a new soil and a fresh atmosphere ; we 
are not unduly cramped by old laws, customs, and traditions; we are at 
liberty to develop under the genial glow of the full light of the nineteenth 
century. These are indeed great advantages, and afford peculiar privileges. 
The wise use of these privileges has built up on this continent a powerful 
empire, under a government recognizing the rights of man, and based on a 
new principle of local independence and national unity. The fact that we are 
composed of, and derived from, nearly all the nations of the globe would 
seem to incline us to a natural sympathy with all people — as indeed we have a 
blood relationship — and lead us to the broader citizenship. But history 
teaches that a mixed national ancestry does not of itself inspire regard for 
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other nations. The English are a noticeable example of this. Of all nations 
previous to our own they are the most composite. The blood of nearly every 
nation of Europe flows in their veins; yet they have been celebrated for an 
insular nationality and a narrow and exclusive citizenship. These have been 
clearly shown in their intercourse with other people. The description which 
Defoe gives of the typical Englishman of his day has over interested and 
instructed me; and, as illustrating the point under consideration, I venture to 
select a few lines from his satirical poem, ^*The True-Born Englishman.*' 
Although the lines are not consecutive, I have taken such as make a continu- 
ous narrative : 

''To Englishmen their own beginnings show. 
And ask them, why they slight their neighbors so; 
Go back to elder times, and ages past, 
And nations into long oblivion east; 
To elder Britain's youthful days retire, 
And there for true-horn Englishmen inquire; 
Britannia freely will disown the namey 
And hardly knows iierself from whence they came; 
Wonders that they, of all men, should pretend 
To birth, and blood, and for a name contend.*' 

Ho describes the country in the early times, when, — 

" England, unknown, as yet unpeopled lay, — 
Happy, had she remained so to this day, 
And still to every nation been a prey,'' 

He next speaks of her **open harbor?,'* and ''her fertile plains," that, — 

'* To every barbarous nation have betrayed her, 
Who conquer her as oft as they invade her," 

and then ho proceeds to a description of the settlement of the country, and 
gives a characterization of the settlers : — 

*' By several crowds of wandering thieves o'er-run. 
Often unpeopled, ^nd as oft undone; 
While every nation that her powers reduced, 
Their languages and manners introduced; 
From whose mixed relics our compounded breed. 
By spurious generation does succeed; 
Making a race uncertain and uneven. 
Derived from all the nations under heaven. 

** The Romans, first, with Julius Caesar came, 
Including all tlie nations of that name, 
Gauls, Greek, and Lombards, and by computation. 
Auxiliaries or slaves of every nation. 
With Hengist, Saxons; Danes with Sweuo came. 
In search of plunder, not in search of fame. 
Scots, Picts, and Irish from the Hibernian shore; 
And conquering William brought the Normans o'er. 

^^ All these their barbarous offspring left behind; 
The dregs of armies, they of all mankind; 

From this amphibious, ill-born mob began. 
That vain, ill-natured thing, an Englishman. 
The customs, sirnames, languages, and manners. 
Of all these nations, are their own explainers; 
Whose relics are so lasting and so strong. 
They've left a shibboleth upon our tongue. 
By which, with easy search, you may mstingnish 
Your Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, English. 



^*The great invading Norman let us know 
What conquerors in aftertimes might do. 



*i 
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To every musketeer he brought to town, 

He gave the lands that never were his own : 

* * * * * * 

And here begins the ancient pedigree 

That so exalts our poor nobility. 

****** 

These are the heroes that despise the Dutch, 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much ; 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scoundrel race that ever lived; 
A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns. 
The Pict, and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 
By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 
Whose red-haired oflT-spriug everywhere remains; 
Who, joined with Norman French, compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 

And lest, by length of time, it be pretended, 

The climate may this modern breed have mended; 

Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 

Mixes us daily with exceeding care. 

******* 

From our fifth Henry^s time the strolling bands 
Of banished fugitives from other lands, 
flave hero a certain sanctuary found: 
The eternal refuge of the vagabond; 
Where, in but half a common age of time. 
Borrowing new blood and manners from the clime, 
Proudly they learn all mankind to contemn. 
And sMtheir race are true-born Englishmen. 

*' Dutch Walloons, Fleming, Irishmen, and Scots, 
Vaudois, and Valtolins, and Huguenots, 
In good Queen Besses charitable reign 

Supplied us with three hundred thousand men; 

******* 

Of all professions, and of every trade ; 

All that were persecuted or afraid; 

***** * * 

Hither for God^s sake and their own they fled, 
Some for religion came, and some for bread; 



To Heaven's great praise did for religion fly, 
To make us starve our poor in charity. 
Jn every port they plant their fruitful train. 
To get a race of true-born Englishmen, 
Whose children will, when riper years they see, 
Be as Ill-natured and as proud as we; 
Call themselves English, foreigners despise. 
Be surely like us all, and Just as wise.'^ 

He adds, — 

^*' Thus from a mixture of all kinds began 
That heterogeneous thing, an Englishman.^' 

Speaking of the influence of the Western Anglos upon the others^ he says^' 

^ And these the mixture have so close pursued, 
The very name and memories subdued; 
No Roman now, no Briton, does remain ; 
Wales strove to separate, but strove In vain; 
The silent nations undistinguished fall. 
And Englishman's the common name for all. 
Fate jumbled them together, God knows how; 
Whate'er they were, they're true-born English now." 
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After expressing wonder at the English pride of descent, he gives two char- 
acteristic stanzas, the second of which contains a forcible summing up: — 

*^ For as the Scots, as learned men have said, 
Tbronghout the world their wandering seed have spread, 
So open-handed England, 'tis believed. 
Has all the gleanings of the world received. 

" Some think of Enfi'land, 'twas oar Savior meant. 
The Gospel should to all the world be sent ; 
Since, when the blessed sound did hither reach. 
They to all nations might be said to preach." 

If this pictare of Defoe's, sl^etched 180 years ago, is correct — and it has 
some features which have a familiar look as belonging to the Britou of a later 
day, or even to his transatlantic relations^ — it certainly tends to show tiiat a 
composite nationality alone, so far from producing a spirit of all-embracing 
fellowship, fnay even result in exclusiveness. But it should be remembered 
that the composition and growth of England's nationality took place in the 
era of the old methods of slow transportation, and before the time of the 
rapid diffusion of information. While the fact of a mixed nationality might 
naturally dispose a people to sympathy beyond their own borders, it is plain 
that this could amount to but little, unless supplemented in the period of 
formation, while the ties of blood and relationship are still powerful, by the 
ameliorating influences I have described. Now as these are the result of 
recent inventions, this has never been possible with any nation but our own. 
Moreover, we stand in such peculiar relation to the other nations of the world 
as to receive the full benefit of these influences. America is a realization of 
the fabled Atlantis; the fulfillment of the dream of geographers from Straho 
to Columbus. We stand as the half-way house, the meeting ground, between 
the eastern and western nations of the old hemisphere; and the great streams 
of commerce between the nations of the world intersect and mingle here. We 
are fast becoming the center of the world's exchanges; and, as systems of 
transportation and lightning communication are extended and perfected, here 
will be the very center of the world's life and activities. In the space of a few 
brief years, and as a result of the improvements in the methods of transit and 
communication, all the habitable parts of this globe will be occupied hy 
teeming millions; and then will the relation of one people to another, and of 
one part to the whole, be better understood ; and in this country, at least, 
there will be a constantly increasing number who will rise to the scope and 
dignity of Citizei^ of the World. 

I have attempted to give briefly the reasons which in my judgment make 
such advanced citizenship desirable and possible. I do not propose, as Odd- 
smith expresses it, to write this subject to the dregs; but I siiould not fitly 
close if I failed to indicate somewhat its relation to the great questions of pol> 
itics, statesmanship, trade, religion, and education. As a rule all of these 
look at men only in prescribed limits. The expansion of the horizon will cer- 
tainly extend the vision and give juster as well as broader views in all these 
departments. Statesmen will learn that differences between nations must be set- 
tled in some other way than by war; for so intimately connected will the world 
become that a war between two nations would be u direct injury to all the 
other nations, and so all the others will unite to prevent it. Manufacturers, 
tradesmen, farmers, and even local politicians, will perceive that all business 
enterprises should be conducted in harmony with the principles of universal 
political economy. 
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Id the line of this thought, I present tlie following, from u newspaper of 
recent date. Spenking of the competition of the products of America in Enro- 
pean markets, it says : " It is not enougli foV the prosperity of the American 
farmer that the crops should be bad in Euglimd mid Russia. No matter how- 
hungry Englishmen and Russinus are, they cau't buy American food unless 
they have money. The ruin of foreign manufactures would be very far from 
beneficial to America, and, within certain limits, the more we injure Earopean 
manufactures, the more we Harrow the market for our own ftgricuUural 
produce, which is enormously in excess of onr own needs. IE tlie European 
comes to this country he in no way improves the conditiou of the American 
laborer, who is still compelled to compete with him, but without the protection 
afforded by the tariff aud the cost of transportation." 

The relation of this citizenship to religion is obvious, thougli the natnre of 
the coimection may not be so apparent. It would seem plain, however, that 
the forces of transit and communication which operate so powerfully to break 
down prejudice, to make the world acquainted, and to develop the universal 
brotherhood of man, must also work mightily for the advancement of true 
religion. Dogmas may change, methods of presentation may be different, but 
Uod's truth will still be God's truth, and will shine none the lees brightly that 
the words of the apostle are comprehended in their fall signilicanco, that iu 
all ages and in all climes God has not left himself without a witness among 
men. Ministers of religion consciously will adapt their methods to the 
increased and more diffused intelligence, and to tlie broadened sympathies of 
the coming age. *•**««» 

It remains for us to consider the relation of this citizenship to education, 
and to iuquira what duties and opportunities confront the teacher of the 
future. 

I have given some political reasons why this advanced citizenship would 
have its first development in this country. There arc some of an economic and 
educational nature. The western continent has but 15,000,000 square miles 
of territory, while the eastern has 31,000,000; but there are 11,000,000 
square miles of productive soil in the now world, and but 10,000,000 in the old. 
In his lecture on "Ultimate America," Joseph Oook says: "It is not commonly 
known, even in cultivated circles, that the amount of arable land in North and 
South America ia greater than that in Europe, Asia, and Africa taken together; 
although lees than half the sine of the old world, the American continent con- 
tains a greater ar»a of productive soil," thus rendering it certain that the center 
of the world's population will eventually be in America. When is this likely 
to occur? The Encyclopedia Britanuica thus summarizes the reeults of the 
best investigations of this topic : 

"If the natural resources of America wore fnllydeveloped, it would afford suste- 
uanco to 3,1)00,000,000 of inhabitants, — a number nearly five times as great as 
the entire mass of human beiugs now existing upon the globe 1 What ia even 
more startling, it is not improbable that this prodigious popnlation will be in 
existence within three, or at most four, centuries." 

What will be the educational character of this population? Max Miillor, in 
his Eesay on Spelling, in the Quarterly Review, April, 1876, gives tables showing 
tlie probable number speaking the principal modern languages in 200 years 
from now: Italian, 53,000,000; French, 73,000,000; German, 157,000.000; 
Spanish,— Europe, 30,000,000; Spanish,— America, 408,000,000; English, 
1,837,000,000, of which 179,000,000 would be in Euroiw, and l,Go8,0uO,000 
in America and the British dopeudenciee. These figures are based upon the 
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nambers now speaking these languages and their rate of increase for the pasfc 
100 years. 

It woald appear, then, that the only language which, on this continent, can 
contend for sovereignty with the English is the Spanish ; and when we con- 
sider the commercial and aggressive character of the English-speaking peoples, 
and the inferior and mongrel races who use the Spanish, who can doubt that 
the English speech is to dominate this continent even more largely than these 
figures would indicate? 

It would appear, then, that Europe and America are at no distant day to 
speak chiefly the English tongue ; but the onward march of this conquering 
language does not stop here : the best portions of Africa are already governed 
by England, nearly half the population of Asia is under English sway, and 
the entire continent of Australia — which is nearly as large as all Europe — is 
solely an English colony. When we consider the present diffusion of this 
language, and the fact that the world's means of transit and communication 
are so largely in the hands of English-speaking people, can we resist the con- 
clusion that the tendency of the world to a more intimate knowledge, and a 
closer sympathy, will result at last in a common speech? Says Max MuIIer : 
'^ It would be a blessing to every child born in Holland, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Bussia, if, instead of learning a language that is for life a barrier 
between them and the rest of mankind, they were at once to learn one of the 
great historical languages, which confer intellectual and social fellowship with 
the whole world." Again: **If four languages only, namely, English, 
French, German, and Italian were taught at school, the saving of time would 
be infinitely greater than what has been effected by railways and telegraphs." 
How incomputable the saving, if only one were taught ! Again he says: *^ I 
hold that language is meant to be an instrument of communication, and that 
in the struggle for life, the most efi&cient instrument must certainly carry the 
day, as long as natural selection, or, as we formerly called it, reason, rules the 
world." 

A statement has recently gone the rounds of the press that the testimony of 
the telegraphic clerks is uniform that English telegrams, as a rule, contain 
fewer words than those expressing the same ideas in other languages. And it 
is a notable fact that in the European hotels the directions to guests, printed 
in French, German, and English, are invariably shorter in the English than 
in the other languages. Leibnitz conceived the possibility of one universal 
language; and the English seems especially adapted and d^tined to this hip^h 
end. It is nearly destitute of inflections, thus enabling it to be readily 
acquired, and to be used with the least possible conscious effort — the mind 
being devoted to the thought rather than to expression. It is a composite 
tongue ; it has not grown up from a few germs by the process of derivation and 
composition, but is the results of the conflicts and mingling of different 
languages. It has been enriched and invigorated by contact with all the races 
and tribes and tongues of men, until it has a larger vocabulary, and so greater 
power of expression, than any other language, and has also greater means at 
hand of supplying its deficiencies by appropriating from foreign sources, and 
drawing from provincial dialects. Says Grimm: ''None of the modern 
languages has acquired greater force and vigor than the English; and from 
the fullness of those vague and indefinite sounds which may be learned bat 
can never be taught, it has derived a power of expression such as has never 
been at command of any human tongue. Begotten by a surprising union of 
the two noblest languages of Europe, — the one Teutonic, the other Bomanic, — 
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it received that wouilerrully happy temper and tliorough breeding, where the 
Teutonic supplied the material strength, the Homaiiic the suppieuess and 
freedom of expreBsiou, Nay, tho English language, which hiis borne, not as 
it were by mere chance, the greatest poet of modern times, — great in his very 
contraat witli claSBical poetry — I speak, of course, of Shakspeare, — this English 
language may truly bo called a world language, and seems, like England 
herself, bnt in a still higher degree, destined to rule over all the corners of the 
earth. In wealth, wisdom, and strict economy none cf the living languages 
can vie with it." Marsh says : " It well deserves to be considered the model 
speech of modern humanity, nearly achieving in language the realization of 
that great ideal which wise men arc everywhere seeking to make the funda- 
mental law of political organization, the union of freedom, stability, and 
progress." 

Hero is disclosed a glorious vision, of joyful rodiauce indeed to all who 
speak English, and especially bright to those whose business it is to teach iu 
this language, to guard its purity, and to increase its power. But are there 
no clouds on this vision, are there no obvious defects in this noble speech? 
Yes. It has thirty-otght well marked sounds and but twenty-three distinctive 
characters to represent them ; and these are combined into written words with 
sach utter disregard of sounds and analogies as almost hopelessly to embarrass 
on the printed page what is so simple and direct in oral speech. Uepbara 
well says: "The language is crowded with barren, arbitrary symbols which do 
not suggest ideas and arc especially liable to bo misunderstood." As educa- 
tors, have we not a dnty here? If we would hasten the spread of the English 
language, beyond all question — as we have shown — the great vehicle of the 
world's civilJKation and enlightenment, let us aid and encourage every intel- 
ligent effort towards a phonetic alphabet and a reformed spelling. It was not 
the purpose of this address to advocate the Spelling Ileform, hut from whatever 
standpoint I viewed this idea of one universal language, I beheld all the roads 
to lead here, and I can do no less than speak of the connection of these sub- 
jects and hint of our relation to the problem. 

Thus in a hasty and imperfect way I have outlined somewhat the nature of 
the enlarged citizenship of the future. If the interests of the world are to be 
interwoven as I have suggested ; if knowledge is to he thus disseminated ; if 
the intelligence of the mnsses is to be broadened and their sympathies <)uick- 
cned in the manner indicated, — what shall be the position of the teacher of the 
future? If the world of the new era shall adopt as her own these woi'ds of 
Shakespeare, 

"Schoolmasters will I keep within my house 

Fit to Instruct tier young; to cunning men 

I will be very kind, and liberal 

To mine own children in good bringing up," — 
what indeed must be the qualifications and characters of schoolmasters prop- 
erly to meet tho requirements which such advanced citizenship will demand? 
What depth of learning, what breadth of culture, yea, what comprehension of 
humanity itself, will be necessary to make tho "schoolmaster fit to instruct 
her young !" But we will not despair of oui- profession : we find comfort and 
encouragement in the tbought that in the political, in the national, in the 
social, in religious, in the educational, as in the individual body, — 
" Nature cresent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk, but ns this temple waxes 

The inward service ortbe mind and heart 

Grows wide withal." 
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THE VARIOUS EELATIONS SUSTAINED BY THE COUNTY BOARD 

OP SCHOOL EXAMINEES. 

BY P. A. LATTA. 

It was OYidentlj the intention of the Legislature, in providing for a board of 
examiners for each county in the State to consist of throe members each, to 
constitute an authority that should be independent of all local influences, to 
pass upon the qualifications of those who desire to engage in the public service 
as instructors in the public schools. The law is based on the theory that the 
united judgment of three men who are duly qualified to perform a given duty 
is more likely to be correct than that of one man. The mode of selecting the 
members of the county board under the law, by a tribunal of picked men 
selected according to the best judgment of a majority of the electors of the 
several townships of the county, is certainly well calculated to secure the 
services of those who from education, experience, and discretion are well fitted 
to discharge the difficult duty of selecting those who are to train, culture, and 
develop the mental, moral, and physical powers of the children of the State. 
By the terms of the statute the jurisdiction of the county board of school 
examiners is limited to a single county. Within the county for which they are 
appointed they have, by the provisions of law, absolute control over all matters 
pertaining to the licensing of teachers, subject only to such ''rules and regula- 
lations as the Superintendent of Public Instruction prescribes.'' From the 
decisions of the board there is no appeal. The duties prescribed by the law 
are few, and the manner in which these duties are to be performed is definitely 
and distinctly set forth. There is no ambiguity in the language used. The 
several subjects in which the board are to examine applicants are incorporated 
into and made a part of the statute itself. The several grades of license and 
the time for which they are to be granted are also distinctly mentioned and 
included in the law. Each member of the board is clothed with equal 
authority, and has similar duties to perform. Whatever they do is to be the 
result of their united action ; and where any special duty is imposed on any 
member of the board, as in the case of the chairman and secretary, the law 
specially defines and points out those duties, and prescribes the manner in 
which they are to be performed. Thus the law has placed in the charge of the 
county board of school examiners the general supervision, control, and care of 
the educational interests of the several counties of the State. These boards 
are wholly independent of each other under the law. They are to perform 
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their duties to the beet of their judgment and diacretioii, limited ouly by the 
advice and conneel of the St»to Snperintendent of Public Inetniction. I think it 
ia better thus than otherwise. The general tendency of all Bcbool systems is to 
become too unwieldy and complex in matters not essential to the active work 
of instruction. To hamper theaa boai-ds in the discharge of their Boveral duties 
^y auy ataudania or requirements established for the State at large, other thau 
the control, now exercised by the State Superinteudent of Public Instruction 
under the law, would result, in my opinion, in paralyzing the whole system. 
Tho law contemplates that each county board is to understand and compre- 
hend better than anyone else the wants, educational needs, and what ia required 
to render the educational forces ibo most efFectirc withiu the jurisdiction of 
their authority. 

A question may arise as to whether there is enaicieut unity in the system 
under tlie present law. I think there is. The relations of the county board 
to the boanl of school inspectors of each township, which is both advisory and 
Guporvisory ; tho relations of the county board to the tcachei's ; and tiie fact that 
all other ecbool authorities, are more or less subject to the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, consti- 
tute 3 system, it seems to me, as closely articulated as is desirable in a work 
that requires flexibility and the constant e.xerciso of individual judgment 
and forethought. The county board sustains a most important relation 
to the people. It is tho duty of the boaid to see that the schools are pro- 
vided, as far as possible, with efficient and well trained teachers, and that 
the incompetent and the inefficient are excluded from the work. That this ia 
a difficult duty to perform must bo admitted, requiring a high order of eipert- 
cnco and judgment, for no matter how generonaly the people provide tho 
means, a good school is obtained only by placing an efficient and skilled 
teacher in the school-room. The comity board must become a living and 
constant force to lift the ideas of the people to a higher plane in regard to 
public school education. No system of educational training can be advanced 
much beyond what public sentiment demands. Hence an important duty 
rests on tho members of the county board so to administer the law as to 
develop and create among the people a demand for better schools. This work 
cannot be suddenly performed. It requires time and constant work to accom- 
plish it. Success on tho part of these boards will be in proportion to their 
ability to grapple and to deal with a few hard and stubborn facts which enterinto 
tho educational problem. They need the moral courage to resist, with their 
be^t united efforts, the fell educational delusion that a little of almost every 
snbject within the realm of human knowledge should be taught to children in 
the primary schools, while tho pupils are actually acquiring but a smattering 
of any subject without the ability to convert it into practical power. What is 
needed is, so to direct the means at hand that pupils in our public schools shall 
obtain un accurate and definite knowledge of those subjeots that all experience 
has shown to be absolutely esseutialtoequip a person for the ordinary experiences 
and employments of life. With tlieso implements of knowledge, and with a 
oonsciouauess of the power to apply them at will in some iudostrial pursuit, the 
future progress of the pupil is merely a question of time, application, indi- 
vidual capacity, and growth. If tho standard of instruction is advanced in 
our public schools, iC will be by better teaching rather than by incrooeiug the 
number of subjects to be taught. Every effort (wsBible should be made by the 
county boards to encourage the teachers under their charge to perfect them- 
selves in their work. The requirements for licenses should not bo placed so 
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high as to discourage or drive away any wlio are willing to make an effort to 
prepare themselves to engage in the service. The object should be to enlist, 
as far as possible, the sympathies and labors of the best talent in each county 
in the interests of the schools. The effort should be to encourage all legiti- 
mate means for the better preparation of those who are to become instructors 
in the schools. Each county board should strive to arouse an interest in the 
work, encouraging the pupils to prepare themselves for the calling so that 
there may be trained talent to take the place of those who are excluded for 
incompetency. The highest degree of success lies along this line, for the 
present system, and by uniting the efforts of teachers and of school officers, I 
believe good results will follow. 



EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATING TEACHERS. 

BY T. C. QABNER. 

In all pursuits and avocations of life there are both large and small men. 
Men mentally round, square, or angular. So in these pursuits and professions 
of life there are large and small, round, square, and triangular places or posi- 
tions to be filled. It is very desirable in the teachers' profession that triangu- 
lar men do not get into square holes or situations, or square men into round 
holes; or that large men should not be crowded and cramped into small places^ 
or small men rattle around in large ones. Our Legislature, having in view the 
proper adjustment of the pedagogic machinery of the State, at its last session, 
created ^'a county board of examiners,'' who, it was hoped, would give us teach- 
ers all properly fitted, squared, or rounded as each peculiar locality may demand. 
This change in our school law was the outgrowth of a general opinion that a 
higher standard was needed in the examination of candidates for teachers in 
our primary schools. And it was generally and earnestly desired that our 
county boards of examiners would make a wide departure from the old method 
of conducting examinations. It is very desirable, also, that these examining 
boards should be made ug of experienced, progressive, thoroughly educated 
teachers. In all other professions and avocations in which candidates are 
tested or examined before admission to practice, except that of teaching, we 
find at least the semblance of consistency in this, that the candidates are exam- 
ined by those of the same profession. The aspiring twig can become a ''limb 
of the law" only through an examination by properly authorized persons of 
the legal profession. 

Candidates for the medical profession are examined by medical men ; and 
in all well regulated religious denominations, those who believe themselyes 
called by their heavenly Master to the work of the ministry are tested, as to 
their qualification, by men of the same high calling, and not by laymen. Why 
not apply the same common-sense rule to the examination of teachers? Why 
should those engaged in the most responsible of all callings be ''qualified" by 
unqualified lawyers, uncalled ministers, and landless farmers? Would it not 
be just as consistent for the shoemaker to be placed in charge of a machine 
shop, and to decide in regard to the qualifications of the workmen to be 
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employed ; or a blacksmith to examine the candiilates at the State TJuivcrsity 
for ftdmiasioii to the medical pvofeeaion? Teachers ought to be a» thorougkli/ 
examined in the "urt, practice, and fundamental principles" of their profes- 
BioQ as candiduteB ave for admission to the most hoaoi'ed profcBHtons. 

Tlie metJioda of examining and licensing teachers for am primary achools 
have never been satisfactory to the public, nor produced results coordinate 
with the expense incurred, and, in my humble opinion, never m\], till teaching 
is I'ecoguised as a profeesion by the State, treated with proper dignity by the 
people, and a tliorough knowledge of the underlying laws and principles of pfeda- 
gogics required of thosewho desire to teucli. Thepresentlaw reqniringteachers 
to pass a satisfactory examination in "thetbeory and art of teaching," if system- 
atically and judicionaly enforced by the county boards of examiners, may 
accomplish mnch good. A number of excellent works might be selected and 
agreed upon by the examining boards of the State, by the careful study of 
which candidates may learn all that is practical in the theory of teachiug ; and 
teachers may bo required to pass a thorough examination in the works thus 
selected. 

To make the present system eSectire there must be tliorough cooperation of 
the township school inspectors with the county board of eiaminurs. The vis- 
itiig inepector should be well acquainted with the best methods of teaching, 
and also he a person of excolleot judgment, and shonld visit the schools of his 
towiisliip Boon after their opening, and near the middle, and also near the 
close of each term, remaining at each visit through one entire session of the 
school, thus enabling him to form some proper idea of the progress of the 
school and of the teaching ability of the instructor. The greatest deference 
ought to be accorded to the judgment of judicious, intelligent inspectors who 
do their duty faithfully and fearlessly. The inspectors and the county exam- 
ining boards shoald be held, not only theoretically but practically, responsible 
for the saecess and efficiency of our common schools, for the belief iu a per- 
sonal i-esponsibility must carry with it a feeling of authority that is not con- 
fined to merely advisory power. Inspectors shoald be able to judge whether 
the teacher is fully competent to practically meet and fulfill all the requis- 
ites contemplated in the phrase, "a qualified teacher." To satisfy the 
growing needs of our public school system, teaching must be regarded as a pro- 
fession, and not used as a mere stepping-stone to something higher and more 
permanent. The present system may do much to inaugurate this, provided 
there is perfect cooperation of the examining boards with the State Superin- 
tendent, and also perfect sympathy and mutual aid between the county exam- 
iners and the township inspectors. All must counsel freely and fraternally 
together. 

The inspectors should have the benefit of the teacher's record, and standing 
of bis examination, also with the opinion of the examiners as to his fitness, 
and probable professional skill; whilo on the other hand, the board of 
examiners should have the benefit of the vesnlts of the inspectors' visits and 
their views of the progress made by the ecbools in their respective townships. 
The board of examiners are tlins to see to it that all candidates for teachers 
are competent in regard tx) methods of teaching and scholarship, and the 
inspectors should be competent to know, and willing to ascertain, by frequent 
visits whether or no the teachers arc possessed of that "faculty divine," wiiich 
enables them to inspire the pupil with the desire to know and to understand. 

We will close with a few saggeatious in regard to methods oC exiiminationa, 
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and first we must protest against their being entirely written, as has been the 
case in some counties, while in others mental arithmetic and reading have 
been oral. Written examinations are a good test of subjective knowledge, but 
do not reach the objective qualifications so necessary to the success of the 
teacher. Skill and ability to teach can be tested only by oral examination, 
and should supplement the written work. If both scholarly acquirements and 
ability to use them are ascertained, both methods must be skillfully used. 

The examinations should be so conducted that the examiners may have some 
knowledge of the teacher's progress in the general literature of his profession, 
and of his endeavors to keep pace with the advanced systems of educational 
art and science. 

If the present system is judiciously managed and efficiently applied, it must 
prove to be a decided advance over the former, and be an effective agency 
towards the ushering in of the time when teaching will be recognized as a 
profession, and those who enter it, after having passed a successful proba- 
tionary period in its practice, shall be rewarded with a certificate good daring 
life and good behavior. 



EXAMINATIONS IN THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

BY C. T. GRAWN. 

According to section 4 of chapter XII of the general school laws of Michi- 
gan, the county board of school examiners shall license as teachers all persons 
who on thorough and full examination shall be found qualified in respect to 
good moral character, learning, and ability to instruct and govern a school. 
Farther on in the same section is the following : ''No certificate shall be 
granted to any person who shall not pass a satisfactory examination in orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, and the theory and 
art of teaching. 

The wise lawgivers of the State have come to the conclusion that a bare 
knowledge of facts is not sufficient to make a good teacher. The popular 
opinion that anybody who has passed through a course of study and been ''edu- 
cated'' can teach school has been ignored, and the general opinion prevails that 
there is such a thing as a theory and an art underlying the practice of teach- 
ing. The fact that a person has a knowledge of the different branches in a 
curriculum of study does not necessarily imply that he has the ability to 
impart that knowledge in a clear and logical manner to those who may come 
under his instruction. 

We are well aware that "practice long precedes science," and that centuries 
before such a thing as a science of teaching was thought of, thousands of 
teachers, having gained but little by experience and guided by their own 
empirical methods, were engaged in the great work of training the young. 
From age to age the methods of instruction and the qualification of instrac*^ 
tors have been modified to meet the new wants of each succeeding generation, 
and at last the principles underlying the best of present methods have beem 
formulated, and the science of teaching established. That there is such a 
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science caiiuot be denied ; and that it should be mastered before the duties of 
tcachiug are assumed, no Due nill question. HiuQc this is the casct the subject 
of theory and art of teaching has been placed among the branches required by 
law in order to procure a license to teach. The materiul upon which the 
teacher operates is nothing less than human mind. Like clay in the hands of 
the potter, it can ho molded into almost any shape. It may become a thing 
of beauty and usefulness, or it may be perverted, debased, and worthless. All 
depends upon the one who has the molding in hand. The smith may bo 
allowed to spoil the first piece of work, the carpenter may be permitted to 
waste the first stick of timber ; but the material upon which the teacher oper- 
ates is too precious to admit of useleas experiment. The unskilled physician, 
by some unwise treatment or unskillful operatiou, may cripple tiie body of his 
patient BO that the remaining days of his life are a burden — so that the f utnre, 
which was once bo bright and full of hope, now seotns bat a waste of splendor- 
less days— but he cripples or destroys the body which dies. The unskilled 
teacher, without thorough preparation and without a knowledge of the consti- 
tution of the mind upon which he is to operate, cripples and leads astray that 
which lives and lives forever. The future of the pupil is to a great extent in 
the hands of the teacher. How important, then, that he should have a knowl- 
edge of the principles underlying the development of his mind ! 

Examinations in the theory and art of teaching should include, then, first 
of all, a thorough knowledge of the human mind and the different modes of 
its activity. Second, A knowledge of the laws of development of its faculties. 
Third, A knowledge of the methods to be pursued in presenting subjects to the 
mind in order that the highest development of its faculties may bo attained. 
Yet how often is this, the most important of all subjects, entirely ignored by 
those who have the matter of teachers' examinations in charge I Teachers 
are licensed throughout this State — which has an educational standing second 
to no other in the Union — to teach the rising generation, to mould the minds 
of those who aro to be our future lawgivers, statesmen, and rulers, without 
being asked one question concerning the mind with which they have to deal ; 
not one concerning its faculties and the modes of their development; not ono 
concerning the methods to bo adopted in presenting subjects to the mind at 
the different stages of its development; scarcely one concerning the human 
body, the health of which has so much to do with the strength and activity of 
the mind. As long as this is the case, what can we hope for our schools? 
Can we hope that they will send out thoroughly and symmetrically disciplined 
men, — men fitted to assume the great duties and respousibilitiea of life? Why 
do we not find more of our young men and women pursuing courses of 
instruction in our higher institutions of learning? Why is it that the school 
life of nine-tenths of them begins and ends in the district school? Must we 
say that, iu a majority of cases, the teachers who have had their early training 
in charge aro to blame? Wc think we can aflirni it without successful contra- 
diction. The teacher who has no knowledge of the constitution of the mind 
takes the child and endeavors to teach him by appealing to his judgment or his 
reason. Abstract subjects are presented which the child cannot understand, 
and in which he has no interest whatever. In arithmetic he is taught that 3 
and :;! is 4, 4 and 3 is 7. Objects are eeidom, if ever, brought in to illus- 
trate the matter. In geography, material is never brought in for the purpose 
of illustrating tho subject of continents, mountains, valleys, rivers, lakes, 
oceans, etc. In history he is required to commit to memory several pases a 
day, and trO commit dates without associating with them any particular events. 
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Ho is required to commit rules, without any practical application of the same. 
He is required to repeat grammatical definitions and rules, the practical appli- 
cation of which he is entirely ignorant. The memory is stuffed, and the 
perceptive faculties, to which the teacher ought to have appealed, are dulled 
for want of judicious exercise, and for whatever of reason or judgment he may 
possess, he is little indebted to the school. The result is that he soon loses all 
interest in school and school-work, and had rather work on the farm, in the 
shop, or store than be confined in the school-room and work at that which to 
him is mere drudgery. The teacher did not understand the child, and henoe 
perverted his mind. He created in him a distaste for that which ought to 
have been his delight. This system of pressing children to memorizing 
abstract matters is pernicious. It lessens that spontaneous activity of mind 
which prompts the child to inquiry and independent research. 

In one of the regular examinations in Wayne county the following question 
was presented to a class of 30 candidates: ''In childhood, what faculty of 
mind should the teacher seek especially to educate?" Two out of the 30 
knew what was meant by faculty of mind, and those two had pursued courses 
of instruction in the State Normal School. The remaining 28 were apparently 
ignorant of the existence of such a thing. As long as this condition of affairs 
is permitted to exist, as long as teachers can procure license to teach by 
answering a few questions addressed wholly to the memory, not one to reason, 
not one to judgment, not one upon the constitution of the mind, so long will 
they remain in ignorance of the true methods of teaching and of the objects of 
education. If we hope for improvement in this direction we must work for 
establishment by legal enactments that only those persons shall be elip^ible to 
teachers' certificates who, as a prerequisite, shall have graduated from a 
normal school, or shall have pursued in some other school a satisfactory course 
in the science and art ot teaching. But the examinations in the theory and 
art of teaching should cover more ground than that to which we have just 
referred. It should require a knowledge of school organization, classification , 
discipline, management, treatment of whispering, tardiness, absence^ inat- 
tention, etc., etc. School hygiene, its relation to disorder, inattention, etc., 
should also be considered under this head. 

The subject of school organization is one of great importance, and stress 
should be laid upon it by county boards. The matter of classification, proper 
arrangement of time, etc., should be included under this head. The success 
of the school will, to a great extent, depend upon its successful organization, 
and nothing else should be attempted until this is accomplished. The object 
is to secure systematic arrangement and uniformity which will secure good 
order and promote studiousness. Those who are inclined to be idle and disor- 
derly should be separated, and every temptation of idleness and mischief 
removed. There should be a complete division of time, for study, for recita- 
tion, and for play. A time for whispering and legitimate disorder is also nec- 
essary, and the pupils have a right to expect a few minutes during each session 
for that business. If a few minutes during each session be given for whisper- 
ing, leaving seats, asking questions, and to attend to other necessary irregular- 
ities not allowed at other times, the least excuse for disturbance during the 
quiet hours of study and recitation is removed, and the teacher can and should 
insist upon perfect order. The matter of classification, or the arrangement of 
the school into classes, should also receive considerable attention, and examin- 
ing committees should see to it that all applicants for certificates have a clear 
understanding of this matter. We know it to be a fact that a great many 
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teachers of the State, especially teaclieia hi Uietrict schools, have as many as 
thirty uud thirtj-fivo classes n day, — live to sis classes in arithmetic, the Bame 
Dumber in reading, three or four in geography, and corresponding numbers in 
other hraDches. The result is that the school is unaatiafactory to teacher, 
scholnra, and patrons. The teacher cannot, of course, get time to make thor- 
ough preparation for each brunch he is to teach. The recitations of necessity 
are too short for each pupil to recite or explain at the board. The teacher, 
crowded for time, gets impatient, the pupiia careless in preparing their 
lessons, the parouta indifferent, and, in a majority of cases, the school is a 
failni-e. 

But, perhaps the teacher is not wholly to blame. He linds iu the school a 
great diversity of text-books, and if ho contemplates any change he is at ouce 
involved iu difficulty with some injudicious parents. For we find those iu 
almost every community who are opposed to every measure a good and faithful 
teacher sees fit to adopt to benefit their children. It trill be a happy day for 
our district acbool teachers, and, in fact, for all teachers, when by some legal 
enactment a uniform system of test-books is established throughout the State. 
In ray judgment, the great diversity of text-books is the greatest curse in our 
school system. 

But whatever the system iu regard to text-books may be, the great object in 
classification should be to have ae few classes as possible and have each pupil 
assigned to his appropriate sphere where he can work to the best advantage 
and have his time fully occupied. The number of classes should never exceed 
twenty, and if the course of study for district schools, prepared by Superintend- 
ent Cochran, were faithfully carried out, we dare say that there would be ft 
great improvement in the conditiou of our district schools. The teacher should 
alao see to it that the studies pursued are adapted to the capacity and standing 
of eacii scholar, — not so difficult as to cause discouragement nor so easy as to 
allow idleness. His time should be fully occapied aud his energies severely 
tasked. Eacli study should be such as to cause hiui to concentrate all the 
energy, all the force, ho possesses in order that he may master it, for it is this 
coiicenlratioH, this energy, this jorce which he exerts that gives him a truly 
diaoiplined miud. 

The subject of school management, treatment of whispering, tardiness, 
absence, and inattention next claims our attention. Concerning the first and 
second we need say hut little, for if the school be properly organized, the 
pupils placed in classes suitable to their advancement, aud a proper time eet 
apart, for study, recitation, and communication, there will be but little occa- 
sion for trouble in thia direction. Tardiness and absence can well be classed 
among the great evils of our schools, aud are, perhaps, the most difficult to 
remedy. Ng teacher should over untci' the school room without having some 
definite idea of the manner of treating tliese evils, for meet them he must. 
The necessity of this will be evident who^ he considers that these evils cause 
the reputation of both the teacher aud school to suffer. To remedy these 
evils, wo have found it a good, plan to reason in a sober, earnest, and friendly 
manner with the delinquent, and point out to him the necessity of prompt and 
regular attendance. Show htm that his absence not only hinders his own 
advancement, but the advaaooment of the whole school ; that it entails abso- 
lute loss of opportunity that can never be recovered. Show him that one 
absence involves a double loss, — that absence from school to-day makes the 
failure iu the lessons for to-morrow inevitable, for he does not know what the 
lessons for to-morrow arc aud would not liave time to prepare them if he did. 
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But this method will not work with all pupils. Another good method is to 
consult with the parents of the pupil and ask their assistance in securing his 
prompt and regular attendance. The hearty cooperation of the parents, 
united with the earnest and persistent efforts of the teacher, will, in a great 
many cases, haye the desired effect If hoth these methods fail, it may be 
well to keep the delinquent after school, and require him to make up and 
recite each lesson missed privately. In some cases punishment may be the 
only effective remedy. Whatever the method maybe, the evil should be rooted 
out. The boy who feels that he may neglect his duties as a scholar for trivial 
causes, will, when a man, neglect his business for causes equally trivial. 

The next and last subject which demands our consideration is inattention. 
The whole process of education is carried on by meaus of attention, especially 
as exercised during recitation. This is especially true with children, in whom 
the exercise of perception is far in excess of that of any other faculty. Their 
reasoning powers are so feeble and undeveloped that the concentration of 
thought necessary to profound study is extremely difQcult. In their education, 
then, the teacher is the chief factor. A majority of them learn vastly more 
during the recitation hour than they do at their seats engaged in private study. 
It is, then, of the utmost importance that they be- kept constantly on the alert 
during the recitation. To do this, it is necessary that the teacher be earnest 
and animated. He should be thoroughly acquainted with the subject he is to 
present, and present it in the most attractive manner possible. He should also 
see to it that each scholar gets a clear understanding of the matter under 
consideration. If not thoroughly understood by all, he should illustrate and 
explain clearly and concisely the difficult points. If the subject admits of 
experiments, experiments should be conducted and the subject embellished by 
familiar talks and gleanings from general reading. Every means possible 
should be made available to hold and rivet the pupil's attention. A recitation 
conducted in this manner cannot fail to secure the fixed attention of a majority 
of pupils. But there is a certain class so careless, so inert, so indifferent, 
that the most interesting subject presented in the most attractive manner will 
not rivet their attention. For such, punishment is a good remedy. Require 
them to remain after school and recite the lesson alone. This will generally 
quicken their attention, and, in spite of themselves, they may be made to 
learn something. 

In view, then, of the great importance of the subject under consideration, 
should it not receive more attention than is given it by examining committees? 
It seems to me that theory and art of teaching should be made the basis of 
examination — that it should be one of the leading requirements in order to 
procure license to teach. No intelligent farmer would employ a man to train 
his favorite colt unless he knew positively that he understood the nature of the 
animal, and was acquainted with the different methods to be pursued in order 
to subdue him and bring him under control, so that he might be made a 
useful animal. Yet how many teachers who are entirely ignorant of the 
material upon which they are to operate, and know nothing of the theory and 
art of teaching, are employed by intelligent school boards to teach the children 
of their districts. And we are afraid, too, that some county boards that have 
the matter of examinations in charge are allowing teachers to slip through 
their fingers without requiring much of a knowledge of this important matter. 
The great object of county boards should be to elevate the standard of teachers, 
and place the business of teaching where it really belongs — among the profes- 
sions of the day. This can only be done by ridding the field of educational 
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KAs loDg 03 they arc permitted to remain in the lield, the business of 
will, to a great many, be but a atepping-stone to something, iii their 
m, higher and better. A great macv of our young men who have 
spent years in preparing for the work of teaching are leaving the business 
every year simply because they have to compete with these quacks, who, 
having spent ueither time nor money in making special pi'eparatton for their 
work, are keeping the salaries of good teachers bo low that they cannot con- 
tent themselves in the htisinesa. They are longing for the day when some 
employment, more lucrative, and more congenial to their manhood, will 
present itself. Under the present school law, it is in the hands of county 
boards to remedy this matter, and it can be done by making the professional 
requirements highet', and the esaminationB more rigid. 

What has already been done under the present system shows what can be 
done if it be properly and faithfully carried out. Although it has been in 
operation but a short time, tho schools of the State have improved in a percept- 
ible degree. A great many of the poorer class of teachers are being weeded 
out, and the rcsnlt is that a better salary is paid good teachers, and the induco- 
meots for men of learning and ability tu enter the field are thna coming to 
be more favorable. We predict for the present school law a glorious future, 
and hope that it may be instramenCal in making the businees of teaching the 
fourth great profession. 



DISCUSSION OP THE THREE PRECEDl>fG PAPEE3. 

N. H. Walbridoe said: 

I am asked to discuss fire relatious sustained by examining boards. First I 
desire to say that, as a whole, I entirely endorse this new method, and hope to 
see it fully sustained until public sentiment will warrant another step forward. 
In the relatious of tho boards in their work, as a whole, there are few things to 
be deprecated ; the needs lie mainly where individual action would be reqnired. 
In what I may say in tbe discussion of Prof, hutta'a paper, I would not tear 
down a single thing, but add to the good we already have. 

Tho first point to he considered is tho "relation of board to its own mem- 
bers,'' The duties of the board, as a whole, are too much disrupted. It would 
be better if the board could bo more of the nature of a firm, each one having 
specific duties and yet each able to act for the whole, said action to be approved 
by a majority of the members. Tho secretary and chairman have specific 
duties, while tho third member seems to be only ballast, and except be act in 
conjunction witii the other members has no power. The secretary has no 
power to delegate his special duties, and in case of sickness or absence from 
his post tho wheels of the entire machinery are blocked. Causes are ocourring 
every day, and will continue to occur, that will demand immediato examina- 
tion, and if these special examinations can ouly be made by tbe secretary then 
he must be always at his post or the examination cannot bo made, except tbe 
other members hold aHpecial meeting, which being limited could not be d 
' ■■ 'ion St a ' ■ '"• ■ " 
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for tho examination St a single applicant would cost the applicant one dollar 
and would take tho time of two members of tho board for that pittance. I 
can instance it case whore tlie secretary is absent for an indefinite time, the 
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chairman only home once a week, and the other member in a remote parfc of 
the county teaching. The result is that ten persons are teaching, each with a 
certificate granted by chairman, which, so far as legality is concerned, might 
as well have been granted by any one outside of the board. A board should 
be composed of material so selected that in case of failure of the secretary for 
cause to take up and do any duty, the duty should run with natural. gravity to 
the other members in some prescribed order. I would not advocate that there 
were not to be duties specific, sharp, and well defined ; but I would contend 
for that co-relationship that any member's official signature should be valid 
for the whole in case of an emergency. 

2. Belations of board to school officers. It would seem to me that the duties 
of the board are so new that they have hardly found out what relations should 
exist between them and school officers. There is no denying the fact that if 
there were a close relation existing between them, and that relationship center- 
ing in the teacher examined and employed, great good might accrue from said 
relationship. The eternal fitness of things that ought to exist is quite too 
often lost sight of because of a lack of wants being made known by school offi- 
cers, and because of a lack of reaching out towards an affiliation by examiniug 
board. It is surprising how a little brief authority elevates men in our estima- 
tion. The majority of us know that Gov. Jerome as the private citizen in the 
city of salt was much less formidable than the Qovernor of a great State. If 
the poor pedagogue stands with knees smiting together in the august presenoe 
of this mogul of a board, how much greater will be the timidity of school offi- 
cers, composed largely of rural citizens, as a rule lacking in the elements of 
culture and fearful of the sound of their own voice. They need to be met with 
a large per cent of suavity and good will, and made to feel that the real wants 
of their case are to bo met. The best results will grow from our present sys- 
tem when school boards have a proper understanding of their own needs, and 
those needs being made known to the examining board, then shall bo a una- 
nimity of action by both boards to supply said needs. 

3. ^'Relations to schools and teachers." This section is broad enough to 
cover all the others. The examining board should in some sense be the pilot 
to safely conduct the schools and teachers through the shoals and past the 
rocks amidst which or on which they might founder. The special needs of 
each school should be known. This knowledge cannot be gleaned at once and 
is not gleaned at all by the present system. I doubt if gleaned thoroughly at 
ull, except at the board's own expense, for the duties of the board in this 
direction are so large and the pay is so small that unless actuated by a pure 
love of humanity and possessed of a plethoric purse they would become discour- 
aged. The present relation of the board to the schools is akin to the follow- 
ing illustration : 100 people present themselves before a committee to have 
their fitness passed upon for 100 different fields of labor. Seven questions are 
asked: 1. Are you over five feet high? 2. Do you weigh 125 pounds? 3. 
Can you walk four miles per hour? 4. Have you a good moral character? 6. 
Can you build a fire? 6. Do you believe in the fashions? 7. Do you under- 
stand theory and art? Each who satisfactorily affirms to these seven questions 
to the amount of seventy per cent can at once, without let or hindrance, enter 
upon the duties of the field of labor to which he is called. This committee 
have been doing intelligent work, for they have not the faintest conception of 
the needs of each particular field. An examining board cwinnot sustain needed 
relations to the schools under the ^vQ^Qwt regime of duties. No board can sus- 
tain an intelligent relation to the schools and teachers until it knows the wants 
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of Bcltools and the fitness of teaohers employed to meoC those vrauta. It is not 
the fault of the examiuing boards that thoy are not better posted; it is the 
faalt of the restrictions laid npou them in the performance of their duties. 
The real work needed to bo done and understood cannot be reached. A tew 
years ago I wished to build a house. A carpenter came to engage the work. 
When I asked him for his credential, be said if I would hitch up my horse 
and go with bim he would show me some of his work. I went, saw the quality 
of bis work in a nicely built houEO, aud knew that he was master of tbe situa- 
tion. So our examiuing boards need to know what kirul of a structuro is to be 
built, and then teat the worker by his work. A casual examination will not do 
this. When the examining board can be placed in closer relationship with 
schools and teachers they will be able to do more work and of a better quality. 
They arc hampered now because this poverty-stricken State of ours cannot 
afford to pay Che laborer his hire. Examining hoards, schools, aud teachers 
should have a relationship that should lift the views of the people to a higher 
plane, and wipe out the stain that rests upon us as a people, that in the stingi- 
uess of our souls we are unwilling to pay a just compensation for needed work. 
Let us teach the oucoming generation that tbe pittance of 91,000 for Qovcr- 
iioi''s or Superintendent of Pablic Instruction's salary, or a fourteen days' 
limit to an examining board, is a blot that needs to he erased with the sharp 
scission of intelligent votes. And if we present a solid front in this respect 
we may count ourselves feeble eoula if we are unsuccessful. 

4. "lielation to other boards," It would seem to me that there are three 
principal things under this foui'th division : 

I. A uniform standard for the three grades, 70% for 3d, 80% for 3d, aud 
90% for Ist. 

II. A certificate granted by a board in one county should have a cer- 
tain gravity and value when presented by the holder to au examining bourd in 
fiomo other county, I should say at least 50% ; aud if au adjoining county, and 
the examining boards were acquainted, 100%. 

HI. A general consultation in convention, with tbe Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and leading teachers, at least ouce each year, with regard to Iiest 
plans and methods for performance of work needed to be done. 

5, " Relation of examining board to the Department of Public Instruction." 
This relation is the most easily sustained of any of tbe five named, and may 
bo summed up by a quiet obedience to commands, a faithful carrying out of 
plans formed, and ready questions and qnick answers when help is needed. I 
believe I state u fact when I say there is too much of a sclf-suQicient feeling 
generally among those in power. It is a good thing to feel that we are master 
of tiie situation, but a good ofiicor always seeks advice from those higher in 
autliority, and those higher in authority counsel with the rank and file, or those 
to whom thoy give commands. I believe the counsel has been giveu without 
stint, und ouly lacks the good will of those who are to carry it out, which 
lack arises more from carelessness than a real desire to be disobedient. Again 
allow me to say, add supervision to tbe duties of this examining board, and 
we may nil cry Eureka. 

W. J. Beal said : 

Two weeks ago, iu this ball where we are now gathered, was a convention of 
from 300 to 500 of the foremost farmers from all parta of our State. I refer 
to the meeting of tbe State Grange. At those gatherings matters pertaining 
to our schools and education are always freely discussed. The new law with 
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regard to examinatioti of teachers was considered. I heard very little against 
it from anyone^ and then only on some minor points. A resolution passed 
nnanimously^ approving of the new mode of examining teachers. 

H. K. Pattengill said : 

In one of the counties of this State^ the following question was submitted as 
one of the questions in ^'Theory and art of teaching:'* **What are the 
three divisions of education?" The answer turned out to be, " Mental, moral, 
and physical." Is not that a pertinent answer to the objection raised by the 
gentleman wh#led in this discussion? viz.^ that ministers and farmers were 
allowed a place on the examining board. Furthermore, one of the studies 
mentioned as required for a first grade certificate was ^^ theology f^ certainly 
that would require a clergyman on the board. In regard to the examinations 
in ^Hheory and art," it seems to me that the examination is for the purpose 
of ascertaining the applicant's fitness for teaching, and the marking to indi- 
cate to school officers what the teacher's qualifications are. Of course the 
best way of finding out a teacher's plans and practices is to visit the school 
and see how the work is done. The next best is to require the applicant to 
tell you how he does his work. Not to ask general questions, but — **How do 
you teach decimal fractions?" Bequire a full explanation of his method; let 
him tell it and illustrate it as best he can. Then, if time permit, pass on to 
other subjects. In regard to management or government of school. Do not 
ask glittering generalities, but state carefully some one case, give all the 
details, the temperament and character of the pupil, and attendant circum- 
stances. Then the applicant can answer understandingly. No one can tell 
what he would do in any case unless he knows enough about it to put himself 
there. As to examinations in regard to the science of theory and art, great 
care should be had not to carry it too far. No two authorities agree exactly 
upon the divisions and subdivisions of the mind. Now, if some examiner has 
posted up in some text-book on the subject, and asks questions on it, woe be to 
the poor unfortunate whose answers do not agree perfectly with those of that 
particular book. JNow, while I believe that the science of the mind and the 
study of methods are of immense advantage to a teacher, yet I do think that 
persons may and do teach good schools who do not know whether Pestalozzi 
was a German or a Swiss, whether Horace Mann was a native of Massachu- 
setts or of Missouri. There may be young Pestalozzis who are unconsciously 
employing the same methods, or the right methods, from a natural tact, 
which no study could give, but which study might improve. There is a certain 
tact, which some possess, that makes good teachers of them even before they 
have had opportunity to learn all of the fine divisions of metaphysicians, and 
to refuse to such licenses to teach would, I am afraid, work injustice to many 
faithful and highly successful teachers. 

6. N. Carman said : 

I object to keeping pupils after school to recite their lessons, as a punish- 
ment, as it wastes the teacher's energy, rawards negligence, and makes studies 
themselves distasteful. The teachePs time and energy belong to the whole 
school. Why should he favor the unworthy few, and impose upon himself the 
thankless task of drawing his exhausting labors beyond their due limit? He 
must place a low estimate upon his work who does not see that he thus rewards 
those he would punish. Besides studies are not likely to be looked upon as 
pleasant and desirable when made to servo as punishments. 
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W. A, FALtAS said ; 

I do not wish the sentimont of one of th6 papers in favor of State uniform- 
itj of test-books to receive llie eiidorsemoDt of this Association. Our school 
Bjstem is agrowtb. That it may approacii perfection, we must, before all 
things, give it room to grow. The best way that I know of to pnt it into a 
strait- jacket so that it cannot grow, is to adopt a uniform ajstem of test-books 
throiigliout the State. 



SCHOOL BOARDS: THEIR DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

BY T. H. COOLET. 

We have been biiey for two hundred years and more in building np ideal 
common woalths on thre western continent. Copying largely after the Jews, 
who alone of all the peoples under the heavens ever undertook to eatablish, and 
by amnesty and restorations in the year of jnbilee to perpetuate, a condition of 
absolute equality, wo discarded from the first nearly everything in the nature 
of privilege, and undertook to make the State, in its laws and administration, 
the expression of the gathered sentiment of all the people, Every mature cit- 
izen becomes a political unit in the fabric of State government, and every per- 
son possessed of political authority, whether that of voter merely or that of 
officer, holds it ou his own account only in a very narrow and restricted sense, 
while in the highest and paramount sense he holds it for the common benefit. 
The right to cast a ballot ia therefore made a trust, in the just discharge of 
which the citizen having it possesses a common interest with all others ; and 
the right to perform the duties of an office is only a higher trust, and imposes 
higher obligations in proportion. 

One of the chief problems of government in all time has been, how to subor- 
dinate selfish considerations to the demands of public duty in the discharge of 
public trusts. The principle which demands it is clear, A trust is created 
not for the trust^je but for the beneficiary; and in the case of private trusts 
the rule that the trustee shall limit his profit from them within the bounds of 
reasonable compensation for his services, is imperative, and is inflexibly 
enforced. If he goes beyond that in his exactions, he is considered dishonest; 
and if he deals with the trust in a way to mako indirect gains, these may be 
followed and recovered for the beneficiary. The moat selfish trustee will admit 
the justice of this, for he knows that, "as between man and man," justice 
requires that the trustee sball give to ibe beneficiary, for the legal compensa- 
tion, the best results of which his skill, attention, and judgment arc capable. 

But it seems not to be iasy for most men to look at mutters between them- 
selves and the public as they do at matters between themselves and their neigh- 
bors. With nearly all mankind, apparently, there is one rule between mnn and 
man, and another rule between man and the State. A private trust is there- 
fore administered on one principle, and a public trust on another; and a man 
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may betray the one without thought or compuuctiouy when his moral sense 
would revolt at a betrayal of the other. For this the following causes may be 
assigned : 1, A habit of regarding the trust as a species of private property 
from which profit may be made ; 2, A conviction that others sq regard it, or 
act as if they did ; 3, The fact that most violations of public duty incur no pen- 
alty under the law ; 4, That the prevailing public morality does not commonly 
recognize in the State a right to demand anything beyond what it can legally 
enforce. We all know that women too conscientious for deceit in private 
transactions, will not hesitate to cheat the revenue by smuggling silks, and men 
that would be Iftir even in a horse trade, will bargain, when casting their bal- 
lot, that they shall be paid for it in offices or services. Laws, it is justly said, 
are of no avail without manners; and what is commonly done, every one 
excuses himself for doing. Even Cato could unite in bribing voters when he 
saw that the election was to be controlled by it ; and it is probable that the 
legions who sold the imperial crown experienced no greater sense of guilt in 
doing so than Walpole did in controlling elections by bribery, or than an 
American senator does in controlling one by ''a judicious distribution of pat- 
ronage." 

The office of member of a school board is one of these public trusts, and 
from the nature of the duties attached, is one of the most important. It is 
not so high in grade as many others, but it deals with interests which concern 
every household, and upon which the highest interests of the State and the 
nation may at last depend. It is well, therefore, that we examine with some 
care the duties which belong to it, and the legal, not less than the moral, obli- 
gations which are assumed in accepting it. 

But first it should be impressed upon every citizen, that there is a trust to be 
exercised which is not official, but the performance of which he has no right 
to neglect, or evade, or pass slightingly. The prime necessity in this existence 
is government; we have, and can have, nothing without it; neither property, 
nor family, nor rights, nor anything which another can covet and which force 
can take from us. Every valuable possession we owe to government; and so 
far as we are vested with any political right or authority, the obligation to 
perform the attendant duties so that in all respects government, in so far as it 
depends upon our exertions, shall fulfill its purposes, is the highest that society 
can impose. Whoever neglects these duties, and, at the same time, claims and 
receives the protection of the law and all the benefits of settled government, 
is guilty of appropriating that for which he does not pay, and, in the forum 
of morals, is as inexcusable as the man who, beiug able to pay his debts, 
neglects or refuses to provide for them. 

The first obligation, so far as schools are concerned, is to assist in the choice 
of the best attainable school officers. In order to this, it is essential that 
all private motives influencing the choice shall be put aside, and all other 
motives but those which concern the school interests. When, therefore, the 
elector votes to give his neighbor a school office, because his neighbor desires 
it, he is guilty of an abuse of a public trust. If he is controlled in his vote by 
religious partiality or prejudice, or by political partiality or prejudice, heissubor- 
dinating public interests to his own passions or sympathies, and is guilty of a 
wrong to society of a sort which, in its worst development, becomes, and is, 
political treason. If he votes for officers because he has some private interest 
at stake, and knows that they will favor him, or because he expects they will 
employ as teacher, or give some other contract to, a member of his family, this 
is a species of vote-selling. It may not seem to us so gross as a sale for money. 
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but tlie essence of the transuction is the same. And it the voter himeelf is the 
best man for the school ofSce, and the dietriot is disposed to choose him, he 
has no more right, on account of his own ease and comfort to decline to serve, 
than he has to decline any other duty to his fellows. The guilt of refusing to 
accept and perform these fundamental duties, needs to be emphasized on every 
occasion when school aSairs are under discnssion. 

The proper qnaliQcations for a school officer may be described negatively 
better, perhaps, than positively. He ehoulil not bo narrow and bigoted; he 
should not be out of sympathy with the general school system of the State, and 
disposed to embarrass its action ; he should not bo a litigous and contentious 
man ; and he should not have any private interests to subserve by his official 
action. If we make sure that a man is free from these faults, we are not 
likely to make any great mistake in making him a school officer. It is, no 
donbt, desirable that he be an educated man, but this is not abaoliitely indis- 
pensabic. An uneducated man may have a thoroagh appreciation of the value 
of what be has failed to obtain for himself, and if his mind is open, receptive 
and fair, and he has good common sense, and good business ability, he may be 
in all respects a useful officer. There are many such in the State that are enti- 
tled to public gratitude for nnselfish and intelligent public services. 

Duty to Obey the Lata. — The first and most imperative of official duties is, to 
obey the law. The officer is a mere creature of the statute, having no powers 
whatever but such as the statute confers, and no right whatever to exercise 
oven these except on the terms, and under tlio conditions, which the statute has 
prescribed. It would seem unnecessary to state this truism, but the disregard 
of it is so frequent and persistent that its reiteration at every convenient oppor- 
tunity becomes almost a duty. It is matter of common observation that local 
officers fail to appreciate the necessity of legal restraints, and habitually disre- 
gard limitations and forms which to them appear unwise or unimportant. But 
they should remember tiiat the questions of policy in statutes are not for them, 
but for the Legislnture which created their offices, and which, it may be assumed, 
has prescribed no conditions and no forms which were not deemed important 
for the public interest. He is inexcusable, therefore, if he puts on the official 
harness and then assumes to reject the statutory reins. If he finds himself 
made personally liable, in consequence, for acting ultra vires, he is the Inst per- 
son who thould complain of it. If he contracts debts in disregard of statutory 
restrictions, he ought to assume the responsibility; for ho should know that 
tares imposed to provide for such debts are void.* It is as inexcusable for him 
to endeavor to throw npon the district the consequences of his illegal votes as 
it would be to make it responsible for his private contracts or trespasses. 0th- 
erfl dealing with him must also, at their peril, take notice of the limitations of 
his authority. Tiiere seems to be an impression with many, that, it officers 
make an unauthorized contract of which the district has tlie benefit, this is an 
affirmance of the contract by the district; hut it must be remembered that the 
district acts through its officers, and they can have no power to ratify their 
own illegal action. f There is frequent occasion to apply this rule, much to the 
detriment of individual interests in some cases, 
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Some other legal rales, nob expressly laid down in the statute, but implied in 
all legislation, are perhaps less generally known than these. One of these ia 
that no man cati have a private interest in the contracts he makes in discharge 
of a trust. The reason is obvious : the law cannot permit one of its ofBcers to 
be tempted to betray his trust for his own advantage. One of the school board 
is, therefore, not suffered to be contractor with the board to put up buildings or 
to furnish supplies.* This is a rule of sound morality, and though it does not, as 
a strict rule of law, apply to contracts by the board with a member of the fam- 
ily of one of them, it does apply as a rule of morality, and ought to be observed. 
Another limitation is, that whatever duties the law confides to the board as such 
must be performed by the board as a body at meetings, and cannot be legally 
done by obtaining the separate assent of individual members. The law sap- 
poses there will be meetings and consultations, and that the views of one may 
be modified by those expressed by others ; and it will not give validity to action 
or contracts to which the members of the board have only given individual 
assent without convening for the purpose.f This may seem a small matter to 
mention in a convention like this ; but important consequences very often fol- 
low from a heedless disregard of this plain rule, which, whatever one might 
suppose who had never considered the reasons, is as sensible as it is plain. 

Employment of Teachers. — In country school districts the chief interest in 
the official work for the year is very likely to center in the employment of 
the teacher. In determining upon this, two considerations may be expected to 
influence the choice: fitness for the duties, and the salary demanded for 
performing them. 

Fitness to teach implies: 1, The necessary education; 2, Facility in 
imparting instruction, and tact in illustration; 3, A temperament equable 
either by nature or by training ; 4, A sympathetic disposition ; 5, A love for 
the work, or at least a hearty interest in it for the time being. As the number 
of persons of both sexes who are willing to teach is abundant, it must be 
assumed that the board in choosing from them will have in mind all these 
requisites. 

Beal love for the work is, perhaps, the one most often wanting. In many 
cases this is accounted for by the fact that teaching is taken up as a temporary 
resort or expedient to relieve present necessities, or to supply the means to reach 
something more desirable. Both men and women do this ; many eminent men 
have done it as a means of enabling them to reach some other profession which 
attracted their ambitious hopes and aspirations. Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, and 
Mr. Jacob M. Howard are familiar illustrations ; but it may be be doubted if 
they were very successful teachers. They taught, as a college student might 
perform menial services for a time, for the mere stipend, and not from any 
love of the work or any special interest in it. It is not necessary to affirm that 
such persons always prove poor teachers; but the assertion is made with confi- 
dence that, as a rule, no one can be a successful teacher to whom the occupa- 
tion is not attractive. And one to whom the occupation is attractive will be 
likely to enter upon it as a profession, provided the inducements are at all 
correspondent to those which are offered elsewhere. 

If this is true, then the school officers in employing a teacher ought to have 
in mind the importance of building up a profession of teachers ; and they 
ought, all other things being equal, to prefer the candidate who enters the 

* Pickett y. School District, 23 Wis., 651; Railroad Oo. v. Dewey, U Mich., 477. 
t State y. Leonard, 8 Tenn. Oh., 177; State y. Tiedemann, 69 Mo., 616. 
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btisiiiCBS as a profcssiau, to tlio candidate who takes it up aa a temporary expe- 
dient. If this were generally done, the profession would bo greatly atrength- 
Giied, and we should have a large body of earnest, enthnsiastic, and experi- 
cnood teachers in possession of our schools, where now, unfortunately, we have 
many to whom the school is drudgery, and who will make no effort to over- 
come their repugnance. 

In many caaes, no doubt, the controlling consideration in the employment 
of a teacher is economy, and the experienced teacher will demand more than 
the tyro. But nowhere is there greater danger of pveasing economical consid- 
eratione to a rninous extreme, tlian in the employment of teachers, for nowhere 
are the fit so much jostled and put aside by the nnfit. To be useful, teachers 
must bo respected, and to be respected they must be treated with respect, ilr. 
Dickens has takeu pains to show this in the experience of Miss Nickleby. 
John Adams, at one time, when he was told by a prominent man in Now 
Jersey that a miserable prejudice existed against men of education in that 
State, replied with emphasis : " It is your business, my friend, as a statesman, 
to soften and eradicate this prejudice." Nothing will tend more effectually in 
that direction thau making such payment for services as shall show that 
ability and fidelity are respected. It is a groat wrong when a teacher is com- 
pelled to labor for less compensation than is given for corresponding services 
aud eqaal ability^in other occupations; a wrong to him, because it renders him 
unable to make proper provision for the contingeneiea of life to hirasolf and 
his family, and for keeping puce with the learning in his profession; but a 
wrong to his pupils also, because his effectiveness depends much on the treat- 
ment he receives, Albert Gallatin once said, speaking of the time immedi- 
ately following the Kevolntiou: "Primary education was almost universal in 
Pennsylvania, but very bad, and the bulk of echool masters incompetent, 
miserably paid, and held in no estimation." Here we have cause and effect 
blended ; fit compensation would have secured fit teachers and have made them 
respected. A fair compensation was, perhaps, never so essential to public 
respect as it is now aud in America. An able-bodied man performing intel- 
lectual labor for a bare living from hand to mouth, is respected by nobody; a 
Socrates in rags, teaching philosophy in the streets, would be hooted at, and 
perhaps arrested as a vagrant. 

It ia well that school officers consider with care what it is that a teacher is 
expeetedjto do, before they make their contract. It ia certainly not to go 
throQgh certain forms merely, and to preserve order for a certain number of 
days, weeks, and months; if that were all, many a sturdy man would do it for 
half the price of chopping wood or feeding cattle. But the teacher takes 
children at that period of life when they can learn with most facility, and his 
business is to mark out a course for them in which they can have the best and 
most efificieut intellectual exercise, and then to aid them in obtainiug that 
exercise in the prescribed course. The business is not a stuHijig of the 
memory with facts, or rules, or solved problems, for tliese may, or may not, 
' B useful; the real basiuess is to start one in a course of intellectual develop- 

lent'in such a way, that ho will be likely to continue and to be progressive in it. 
If the man that offers himself as a teacher cannot do this, any price wo pay 
1 is prodigal ; if he can, the salary we pay is economical in proportion as his 
labor is zealous and effective. 

We have said that a school officer ought not to be litigious. A chance for 
litigation frequently grows out of contracts for teaching entered into near the 
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close of the term of oflBce, for the year following. A contract of the sort 19 
very likely to create a feeling that the functions of the incoming board are 
usurped^ and in many coses in this and other states conflicting contracts have 
been made by the outgoing and incoming boards, followed by litigation to the 
great detriment of the schools. The subject is mentioned here b^ way of cau-^ 
tion merely. No doubt the right to extend a school contract somewhat into 
another year exists ;* but this must be subject to the condition that it is exer- 
cised in good faith, and not with a view to forestall the action of a newly- 
elected board, f In a few cases it will probably be found that union district 
boards have been expressly empowered to employ teachers for the ensaing 
year; J but the power is one which it will generally be conducive to the peace 
ot the district to abstain from exercising, for the obvious reason that a newly- 
elected board will presumptively be the best exponent of district sentiment. 

Supervision ofTSchooU. — School boards have the power to establish for the 
government of schools such rules as are deemed necessary or useful. Unfortu- 
nately there is often a disposition to use this power to make rules which divide 
the district into parties. A Maine school board orders the Bible to be daily 
read in the schools, knowing as a result that one religious denomination will 
resist, and that litigation will follow. An Ohio board directs that the Bible 
shall not be read in the schools. In each case there is long and bitter litiga- 
tion; the board is sustained as having acted within its legal powers, || but the 
usefulness of the schools is impaired, and the future quiet of the district imper- 
iled. A Missouri board undertook to prescribe rules for the conduct of the 
children after they had returned to their homes ; but in this they were guilty of 
a very plain excessof authority ;§ though singularly enough in a recent pabli- 
cation emanating from the Bureau of Education at Washington it is insisted 
that teachers should have this control. The general right to prescribe rules 
and to enforce them by suspensions and expulsions is undoubted ;^ but even this 
is subject to limitations; for the rules must be reasonable, and the final decis- 
ion as to what is reasonable must be the judicial authorities. An action will lie 
for the punishment of a pupil who refuses to submit to an unreasonable rule ;** 
and it has been held, and it is believed with justice, that a rule is unreason- 
able which requires all pupils to take all the studies in a prescribed coarse 
when the parents desire that they should be excused from one or more.f f It is 
true we touch upon controverted points here, but controverted points are always 
to be avoided when possible. Next to family litigation, school district^litigation 
is most to be deprecated ; and the expense of it to parties concerned is the least 
of the attendant and resultant evils. A judicious board will not treat with 
contempt objections to proposed rules merely because they regard them as 
unreasonable ; they ought to be clearly satisfied that a proposed rule will pro- 
duce good results. What is wise at one time and in one place may be unwise 
elsewhere; all good government must be a compromise of views and senti- 
ments; and the lit ruler makes his laws as nearly as possible satisfactory not 

♦ WUson V. School District, 86 Conn.. 280; Wait v. Ray, 67 N. Y., 86. 

tLoomisv. Coleman,61 Mo., 21; Stevenson y. School District, 87 111., 255; Hewitt v. School Dia. 
trict. 94 111., 528; School District v. Hart. 4 111. App., 224. 

{Tappan y. School District, 44 Mich.. 600. 

IIDonahoe y. Richards, 88 Maine, 876; Spillcr y. Wobnrn, 12 Alien, 127; Board of Edacatlon ▼. 
Minor, 23 Ohio St., 21L 

§ Drett'.y. Snodgrass, 66 Mo., 286. 

ITBurdiclcy. Babcoclc.Sl Iowa, 662; Murphy y. Directors, 80 Iowa, 429; Hodgkins y. Rochfort^ 
105 Mass., 476; Board of Education y. Thompson, 83 Ohio St., 831; Rulison y. Post, 79 111., 667; Sew. 
ell y. Board of Education. 29 Ohio St., 69. 

** Roe y. Deming, 21 Ohio St., 666. 

ft Morrow v. Wood, 85 liVis., 69. 
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to the majority merely, but to the whole people. If he succeeds in this, the 
laws will, in general, need in their administration no physical force. The 
administration of the rules should in general be left to the teacher, and, except 
in extraordinary cases, his action should be final. It has been justly held in 
Vermont that if the board force upon the teacher a pupil who refuses obedi- 
ence, the teacher may treat this as an unlawful expulsion of himself from the 
school.* But the teacher is perhaps more likely to err at this point than the 
board ; the tendency is very strong with some to lose sight of the real purpose 
of schools in the anxiety to produce uniformity in routine. 

Programme of Studies. — A school board has large power in prescribing 
studies and methods, but in general this is wisely left to the teacher or super- 
intendent. The board should be adviser, not dictator, to the instructors, and 
if any other course is^ proposed, it ought to be indicated to the teacher in 
advance of the hiring, that he might know what to expect.' As counselors, 
the assistance of the members of the board ought to be of great advantage^ 
especially in giving a practical turn to instruction. One chief problem in 
instruction is, how to impress what is taught upon the mind. Formerly 
this was done through physical pain ; children were flogged at the boundary of 
estates to make sure they would always remember the land-marks, and they 
were required to gather faggots for coronation bonfires that they might have 
painful reasons for remembering the important event. Dr. Johnson thought 
flogging essential in instruction, tliough he admitted he had known cases of 
children maimed for life in the beatings received in schools. What barbar- 
ism was this ! The question how to deal with an apparently stupid child is 
always one of interesting the mind ; if this can be done pleasantly, it is obvi- 
ously better than to do it with torture. In childhood a delight is longer 
remembered than a pain, and the practical turn that is given to instruction by 
the use of contemporaneous events and other matters of general interest, is 
infinitely preferable to any species of compulsion. 

Moral Support of the Teacher. — One of the chief duties of the board is to 
give to the teacher their moral support and assistance so long as he is con- 
scientiously performing his duties. That this may be done the members should 
keep themselves in communication with the teacher, and make sure that his 
general course has their approval. If they fail in this, the responsibility for 
any serious fault is in part their own, and they should assume it without evasion 
or hesitation, and consult with the teacher with a view to the removal of any 
just ground of complaint. We are compelled to say that in many cases the 
board take a course exactly the opposite, and not only echo complaints which 
are made, but magnify them to the public, and assist in creating a sentiment 
that the teacher is unfit for his place. The very sentiment which they have 
assisted to create is then made an excuse for advising him that his usefulness 
is at an end ; and if he fails to resign, he may, perhaps, be discharged at the 
expense of a law suit, or he may be suffered to remain during the life of his con- 
tract, teaching a school from which dissatisfied parties resolve there shall be no 
benefit. 

If a teacher were like a public ofScer, acting independently during the con- 
tinuance of his term, the members of the board might be at liberty to treat 
him as the general public can, and might seek to influence his action through 
public opinion. But he does not act independently ; on the other hand he is 
the subordinate of the board ; and while he is expected in many matters to 

♦ Scott V. School District, 46 Vt., 452. 
31 
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follow their advice, in the most important matters he is compelled to do so. 
The responsibility of the board for his management in some degree is therefore 
continuous. No fit teacher will object to this responsibility being assumed, or 
to any criticism of the school and its methods which is made to the teacher 
himself in good spirit with a view to improvement. Such criticism may often 
disclose defects in management or instruction which the teacher perceives at 
once when his attention is directed to them ; still of tener the criticism may 
show that the teacher's methods have been misunderstood^ and are satisfactory 
when explained. 

Dischargmg Teachers, — ^Under some circumstances the board is empowered ^ 
to discharge the teacher. What these are is not defined by the statute. The * 
form of contract prescribed by the State Superintendent mentions gross immor- 
ality and violation of contract as causes. But no doubt there may be mis- 
conduct not amounting to immorality in the common meaning which would 
justify dismission; and any conduct which is improper in itself and tends 
to defeat the purpose of the employment may fairly be considered a breach 
of contract. The immorality intended is not necessarily immorality iu the 
presence of the school ; for known immorality that justly deprives him of the 
respect of others, inevitably takes from his influence also, and renders his 
example pernicious. A teacher, for example, who was notoriously profane 
elsewhere than in his school, or notoriously a hard drinker, would be infi- 
nitely mischievous ; it is not the place of indulgence, but the example, that 
renders 'him an unfit preceptor. It is possible, perhaps, that gross want of 
capacity or learning might be good reason for a discharge, even though the 
examiners had failed to detect it;**" but the case must be too plain for any rea- 
sonable doubt. 

When the extreme step is taken of dismissing a teacher, the board ought to 
be very sure that the cause is ample. On this subject their judgment cannot 
be final, and it would be exceedingly unfortunate if they should exclude a 
teacher without sufficient cause. It will be understood that in such a case the 
teacher is entitled to recover damages of the district, and perhaps of the mem- 
bers individually if they make use of force in expelling him.f A school dis- 
trict ought to suffer much before consenting to have its affairs overhauled 
before so uncertain a tribunal as a jury. And yet even in this State so small 
a matter as the allowance of a holiday to a teacher has been made the subject 
of expensive and annoying litigation. | 

City School Boards. — The boards which have control of city schools are 
exposed to some peculiar temptations, which seem to demand a few words. 
Among the chief of these are the following : 

1. The temptation to make the place a stepping-stone to some other which 
is more coveted. If this were to be accomplished exclusively through an 
honest and conscientious discharge of duty, not a word could be said against 
it ; but when the task immediately in hand is to be discharged under the 
influence of other motives than those of duty, there is always a betrayal of 
trust, the extent of which will be in proportion to the temptation. One 
trustee may not go beyond taking up valuable time in the board with speeches 
made for the newspaper reporters, and which are only mischievous as they tend 
to make attendance at the meetings irksome to his associates, and to incline 

*See Bungs y. State, 6 Neb., 167; School District v, Oolvin, 10 Kan., 283; CrawfordsTille v. Haya. 
42Ind.,200. * 
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them to stay away, or to be irritable, impatient, and hasty in their action when 
they come. Another, from vanity, or to court popular favor, in set speeches 
presents himself as the champion of some measure which he thinks popular, 
and if he is defeated in his advocacy of it, appeals to the public in more set 
speeches, and perhaps in personal abuse. Another, from mere timidity, defers 
to what he knows is a vicious or perverse sentiment prevailing among some 
class of voters whose favor he would conciliate, when, if he were the frank and 
fearless man such an officer should be, he might, with bold and decided words 
and counsels, fashion and mould the public sentiment to what it ought to be. 
But we cannot pause upon these evils ; they are as obvious as they are common. 

2. The temptation to legislate too much, which begins to make itself 
apparent in all American legislative bodies. This leads not only to numerous^ 
unnecessary, and annoying regulations of the superintendent's action, and 
interferences with it, but it is also likely to interpose obstacles to the proper 
development of individualism among the pupils. Infinite evils have heretofore 
been produced in the attempt to force all the pupils through the same course 
of study[in the same time, regardless of natural tastes, aptitude, and quickness ; 
and not the least of these has been the destruction of health in numerous 
instances. In this particular much of the government of our schools has been 
barbarous ; and where it has not given way to an elective system to be devel- 
oped and managed by the teachers with the approval of parents, it will soon 
be compelled, by an enlightened public sentiment, to do so. 

3. The temptation to procrastinate in dealings with teachers, to their 
great annoyance, and often to their serious injury. In cities, more than in the 
country, a satisfactory teacher expects re-employment from year to year; and 
he ought to be notified promptly at the close of the year whether he is to be 
retained or not. Very hard cases frequently happen, where teachers, expect- 
ing a re-engagement, are not notified they are to be dropped until the vaca- 
tion is almost over, and perhaps they are then thrown out of employment for a 
year. This is not only a great hardship^ but it is gross neglect of a very plain 
duty ; and the consequences are likely to fall upon those who cannot bear them 
without suffering either in person or in their families. 

4. Weakly permitting those who have business with the board to approach 
the members, and press their interests privately. We do not refer here exclu- 
sively to those who desire to furnish supplies, and who sometimes, if the oppor- 
tunity is given, will offer corrupt inducements ; but to every class of persons 
who shall attempt, to any end whatever, to secure the pledges of individual 
members in advance of board action. Among these should be included book 
agents, a very persistent, and not always very scrupulous class, with whom 
school trustees will be wise in refusing any interviews except with their asso- 
ciates in organized board or committee meetings. They will be wiser still if 
they leave the choice of books, in the main, to their superintendent, who will 
be, what most of them are not, an expert. 

Summary. — A few words may summarize the course of the careful and con- 
scientious school officer. We must first suppose the teacher to have been 
selected on due inquiry into his attainments, his moral qualities, and his adap- 
tation to his business. The board has bargained to make him a compensation 
proportionate to the service, and one that is likely to induce him to adopt this 
honorable and useful business as a profession. The officer now puts himself in 
communication with the teacher, is made acquainted with his plans and regu- 
lations, advises any changes which seem to him to be desirable, and establishes 
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relations of confidence such as would be expected, and indeed indispensable, 
as between a railroad board and their superintendent, or between the directors 
of a bank and their cashier. When after this the school officer hears com- 
plaint of the school, he accepts this as a complaint which personally concerns 
himself; inquires into its foundation ; if it seems without reason, endeavors to 
convince its author of the fact ; if it seems to have foundation, consults with 
the teacher that they may correct, if possible, whatever is amiss, and labors to 
restore the confidence of the people in the usefulness of the teacher, if in any 
degree it appears to have been impaired. If the teacher happens to be, as is 
sometimes the case, a shy man, and for that reason at a disadvantage wlien 
unreasonable complaints are made, the officer gives him the benefit of his own 
greater worldly experience and practical knowledge, and may not only enable 
him to remove complaints, but to introduce important and popular changes 
which the complaints suggest. In these ways the school officer may jastly 
take pleasure and pride in magnifying his office by making it useful. 
The useful ends attained by this course are : 

1. Unreasonable complaints, which affect the teacher's comfort and impair 
his usefulness, are removed. 

2. The confidence of the district in the teacher's fidelity to his trust and 
intelligent discharge of it is obtained and preserved. 

3. The pupils come to understand that the teacher has the moral support 
and assistance of officers and patrons, and this ensures their respect, and tends 
to check any disposition on the part of unruly persons to create disorder or 
make trouble. 

4. The conditions most favorable to the usefulness of the school are thus 
established; reforms, when practicable, are easily and harmoniously made; 
pupils are not invited to complain by the complaints of others, and parents, if 
at first they do not perceive the wisdom of any particular course, assume that 
it is prima facie wise, and if they propose to make any question concerning it, 
make it with the school board, and consider dispassionately what may be said in 
its favor. And the school board never forget that they owe to the teacher the 
duty to act as the bond of sympathy between him and the people of the dis- 
trict ; protecting him against misapprehensions and injustice, and endeavor- 
ing so to modify any of his action or regulations that it shall not be, and not 
seem, liable to just complaint. 

A faithful school board, fully apprehending the importance of their duties 
and discharging them in the right spirit, will soon have in their district a 
school which the best teacher will be proud to teach and solicitous to obtain. 
If now the district shall duly appreciate good service in the officers, the board 
will be reelected from year to year, and the board from year to year will reen- 
gage the approved teacher if possible. 

Ko doubt, of the wisdom of this last remark some question will be made. It 
is said that an old teacher retains his old ideas and old ways of teaching, and 
that it is essential to have new men if we would keep up with the advance in 
instruction. But the justice of this is not admitted. No one objects to an old 
physician because solely of his having been educated in his profession thirty or 
forty years ago ; for if he is otherwise fit, he is supposed to have kept pace with 
the progress of his science, and to have added to what a young man may know 
great stores of acquirement from observation and experience. Every one 
smiles, when the young preacher, fresh from the theological seminary, under- 
takes to dogmatize upon theology, or the duties of parents to children, and to 
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give sage advice about discipline ; or when a young lawyer attempts to astonish 
the average jury with sophomoric rhetoric, embellished with classical quotations 
and poetical imagery. But the best teacher, like the best lawyer and the most 
persuasive pulpit orator, ought to be at his most useful stage when his powers 
are at their fullest maturity; for his fund of experience is greatest then, and 
he knows best how to deal with all the peculiarities that make their appear- 
ance in others. Our New England ancestors had a great store of practical 
wisdom, and they often made grants of land to their teachers on condition 
that they should continue the employment for life. If old age has kept itself 
in sympathy with youth, there is a benison in it that should make us hesitate to 
displace the old teacher so long as his powers remain unimpaired. His energy 
may relax and his zeal moderate, but our reverence for what he is and for what 
he has done has in it not only a chastening but an educating influence, and we 
are the wiser and the better for it 

But we have already expressed doubt if all members of school boards fash- 
ion their official conduct on the model above sketched. There are some whom 
the teacher finds trying almost beyond endurance, and whom their constitu- 
ency should endure but once. Of these the self-sufficient man, vain of a little 
knowledge which he has acquired in some irregular way, is likely to be most 
troublesome. As this knowledge has made him what he is in all his greatness, 
the method in which he has acquired it is to his mind the best of all methods, 
and if the teacher fails to adopt it, he will have a critic perpetually at his elbow, 
prepared to show him and his pupils and the general public how much better 
they would be taught if the course in the old log school house from which he 
graduated were adopted. Perhaps he appears occasionally in the school, exam- 
ines and criticises the classes ; puts to them questions about things he happens 
by accident to know, and confuses them by proofs of their ignorance ; and 
then goes off to repeat his criticisms to select audiences in stores, taverns, and 
blacksmith shops. In these he makes free exhibition of his own profound 
wisdom, his practical sense, and his vigilant and stern oversight of the schools 
under his control. If he can write readable English, perhaps he carries his 
censures into the county newspaper. 

All this gratifies him while it annoys and humiliates the teacher, excites 
commotion in the district, and corrects no evil. Faults in schools, like faults 
in families, should be criticised by those connected with them inside and with 
friendly advice, and not on the streets or in the newspapers, nor in a carping 
or vain glorious spirit. The conscientious and faithful school officer will per- 
mit the world to discover what advantages he confers upon it, by the results 
which follow a quiet performance of duty, rather than through a loud and 
boastful proclamation of faults he has discovered, and of humiliation he has 
inflicted upon the teacher. 

Perhaps the critic we have pictured finds the single school and the single 
teacher a subject too narrow for his powers ; and he looks abroad over the 
country, and discovers that the whole system of public instruction demands 
his attention. He surveys a continent where New England ideas respecting 
education have been sown broadcast, and borne fruit many years, and he 
discover that crime abounds, that politics are corrupt, that officers are venal, 
that powerful corporations are insolent, that domestic virtue is cheap, that 
youthful assurance is bold and aggressive; and the conviction comes over his 
mind that New England ideas are at the bottom of these great social evils, and 
that general education is bringing ruin upon the country and upon the world. 
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That he will cry aloud, and spare uot^ with this conviction npon him, is 
certain. He will have the schools abolished, or he will limit them to instmc- 
tion in the radimcnts. Perhaps he will explain, in the words of a noted writer, 
^'Pablic education has passed rapidly into municipal politics, and become an 
engine at once of political corruption and social deterioration/' It is not 
ignorance that is the mother of vice, but it is public education. Our ancestors 
thought, as they expressed it in the preamble to one of their statutes, that 
'' that ould deluder Satan '' favored ignorance that he might keep the people 
from a knowledge of Scripture ;* but in this latter time, when his ways are 
better known, the folly of this conclusion may be assumed. 

Nevertheless, one may be permitted to doubt whether the consequence has 
not been mistaken for the cause. It is true that crime is rife and politics 
corrupt, but is it because public education has passed into politics, or because 
politics has seized upon and perverted the means and agencies of education? 
Did public education import and confer the suffrage upon the immense armies 
of immigrants who annually come, with little or no training in self-govern- 
ment, to assist in administering our affairs, and, in some localities, to take 
them altogether out of our hands? Did public education bring on the civil 
war, with all its attendant and consequent corruptions, and vices, and crimes? 
Was it public education that rendered necessary the giving of the ballot to the 
unlettered freedmen, or that created the constituency which makes and 
upholds autocrats in our large cities? If we receive into our social and politi- 
cal system faster than we can educate, enfranchise faster than we can 
enlighten, demoralize in war faster than we can purify in the slowly-reforming 
methods of peace, shall we therefore join with the scheming: and unscrupulous 
politician, who has taken advantage of the circumstances to make the schools 
themselves a part of his political spoils, and with him denounce the schools 
because they have not, so far, purified politics so as to make him and his kind 
impossible? 

It is the manifest purpose of the Almighty that body and mind should alike 
be developed, expanded, and strengthened by exercise and training. To 
deprive the body of these lest the strength to come from them should be put 
to a vicious use, would be as sensible as it would be to keep the mind unculti- 
vated lest it pervert its powers to evil. On this subject the school ofGLcer need 
be in no doubt ; he is in the line of duty and of safety when he is working in 
harmony with the evident purposes of his Creator, and he may labor on undis- 
turbed by clamors, leaving the results without fear to that Supreme wisdom in 
whose light he shapes his action. 



•Mass. Stat., 1647. 
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A YEAR'S EXPERIENCE IN A DEPARTMENTAL GRADED SCHOOL. 

Br MISS E. J. COLEMAK. 

Having been called to the principalship of the departmental school of Kala- 
mazooy and while acting in that capacity having been obliged so many times 
during the year to give my opinion of the system to parents, and to educators 
from different parts of the State, I found how great was the interest excited by 
the paper upon this snbject, presented by Prof. Austin George, in this place, 
two years ago. Since to many of the inquirers I could give but unsatisfactory 
answers, owing to my own lack of knowledge in the early part of the year, I 
have been induced to present this subject before the Association, and without 
fear of presumption, since they who so ably discussed it could give but theories, 
while I know whereof I speak, for experience is as far above theory as is the 
actual above the possible. 

For the benefit of those who may not have heard of our school, I would 
Invite you to a morning session ; then my 225 children are fresh and clean, 
and ready for work and company. You will find them in a large, cheery 
room, with south and west windows, where the sun shines the whole day 
through. Each of the recitation teachers has charge of a certain division of 
pupils during the ringing of the last bell, and at the sound of the gong every 
child is in position and ready for devotional exercises. The teacher of music 
presides at the piano, while the school, assisted by a few of the older pupils as 
** choir," sing the morning hymns. You cannot help thinking it a beautiful 
sight, all these bright, happy faces, and the room is filled with harmony. The 
** Lord's Prayer'* is repeated, when the teachers retire to their several rooms, 
a pupil at the piano gives the signals for the classes to rise, and to her music 
they march to recitation. There are abont 100 pupils left in the study room, 
and with questions to answer, assistance to render, and ^^ young America" to 
keep in check, life is no dream to the principal I 

The study hour is twenty- five minutes in length, and, at its close, the pianist 
takes her place, the second gong sounds, when the four doors in the front of 
the room leading to recitations open, and the pupils return to their seats to 
study, while the others recite. It may seem that too much time is consumed 
in marching, but the greatest length of time required for the change of classes 
was three minutes, while often much less time was needed. The music and 
penmanship rooms were reached by entering the corridor, and these classes 
exchanged every second hour without entering the large room, thus saving 
time. This is also a healthy exercise, and does away with the necessity of an 
intermission, though Kalamazoo adheres so tenaciously to an intermission that 
no such change has as yet been made. 

There are five school hours in each session. There are ten classes, including 
seven years of study, from the second reader to the high school. 

At the close of the morning work every child is in his place preparatory to 
dismissal. One of the older pupils, a boy, upon the stage, excuses the school 
by companies, giving the military commands, and the children finish the work 
of the day in good military order. The same step is required through the 
corridors, when a shout and a bound proclaim the boy free again. 

So you have a general idea of the machinery of the school, but no definite 
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knowledge of what it may accomplish. Possibly we shall never reach the 
** Utopian school," so in this model school you will be looking for deficiencies. 

I wish to bring before you the result of my observation in the year's work, 
to give my honest opinion of the excellencies and apparent defects of this 
system of teaching, and to answer, if possible, some of the objections that were 
called forth by Prof. George's paper. 

He said : "The teaching is all done in the department recitation rooms, and 
teachers can be selected with reference to their ability in particular branches. 
While conducting classes, teachers can devote their entire time and energies to 
the proper work of recitation — instructing, training, testing — and not have 
their attention continually diverted to look after a roomful of pupils ; thus the 
best possible results can be obtained." And a glance at the methods used and 
the work accomplished in these several rooms will prove the proposition. 

In the arithmetic department the work of all the primary classes, or those 
working in addition, subtraction, multiplication; "and division, was placed upon 
the blackboard before the opening of the session. During the study hour each 
elate was corrected, and when the class went to recitation, all previous work 
having been accomplished, the teacher could spend the whole time upon new 
exercises, which was equivalent to two recitations a day. Knowing that every 
example would be carefully examined, and if no mistakes were found, "Perfect 
first time" would be written upon the slate, thus proving to the teacher that 
the study hour had been well employed, they became careful and rapid work- 
ers. In one class containing thirty-five pupils^ the slates were almost always 
perfect upon first examination, and the progress made during the year was 
something remarkable. The recitation work was always full of interest, and 
columns of figures were rapidly and often more accurately disposed of than 
could be expected from much older pupils. In the more advanced classes 
there could be no possible excuse for imperfect lessons on the plea of not under- 
standing the principles involved, for the teacher was always ready to give any 
assistance needed. The programme was so arranged that only one class was 
studying arithmetic at any particular hour, so that the principal could easily 
devote her time to that class. Since no other teacher for the year was to take 
her pupils as graduates from one grade into the next higher, she could do the 
work according to her idea of fitness. If the class needed a review over any sub- 
ject, she could give them that review without fear of incurring the displeasure 
of any other teacher. 

We all know how discouraging are the efforts at teaching reading in an ordi- 
nary graded school. So much time must necessarily be spent upon other 
things that reading is often the neglected study, even though the teacher 
appreciate its importance. Or if one teacher faithfully attends to her duty the 
next one will neglect it, and what the child has gained he loses from disuse ; 
which accounts for the many poor readers in our schools. 

In this special department a teacher may remain for seven years, in which 
case she will have had the entire instruction of the children from the time they 
commenced the second reader till the grammar school course is finished. She 
will be responsible for the work done. If she has any ability in that direction 
she must needs exert a wonderful influence over her pupils, not only in impart- 
ing good instruction^ but in so turning their minds toward a good course of read- 
ing as to furnish a basis for instructive reading in after life. Having no par- 
ticular time at which a certain page in the text-book must be reached, she may 
use her own judgment as to what amount of time shall be spent on the thought 
«f the lesson and the references contained therein. 
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Although but a year had passed with this method of teaching, the pupils 
were better readers than the majority of classes of a duplicate grade in our 
schools. Our superintendent said that the reading in the Woodward avenue 
school was better than in any other school in the village. The primary classes 
spent one day in each week reading from books and magazines, such as St. 
Nicholas, Model readers, etc., without having special preparation, thus teaching 
them to read at sight with expression. The older classes read selections from 
Longfellow, Goldsmith^ Walter Scott, Dickens^ and others, instead of 
wasting time on the abstract matter contained in many of our modern text- 
books. The interest manifested was surprising, and the abstracts which they 
presented upon the different works showed to what good purpose they had 
studied character, how their minds had grasped the ideals, and how, in their 
own way, they had decided upon the right or wrong of the plot. Some histor- 
ical sketches were read, and examinations proved the work well done. 

In geography the same encouraging results were manifested. Geography 
became a live study to the little ones^ and instead of the long list of names to 
be learned in the usual dull manner^ geographical facts were searched after^ 
descriptions were given in a form that could not but impress the mind. The 
geographical puzzles and conundrums made by the pupils, and brought into 
every-day recitations^ showed the enthusiasm for this branch of study. In the 
study of different countries, pupils were encouraged to read books of travel and 
histories, and the beaming countenances when some new book was obtained 
and brought to me> with the surprise that so much of interest was to be found 
in '^ such books," told how the taste for good reading was, in this almost 
unconscious way, being developed, leaving but little time for the trashy liter- 
ature so pernicious to the children of to-day. In history the children were 
encouraged to express their opinion of political measures, of great battles 
fought, etc., and these discussions revealed the patriotism and love of country 
mingling with the appreciation of the study. 

The department teacher of language and grammar was, by consent of her 
associate teachers, held responsible for all grammatical errors, and all such 
offenses were assiduously reported to her. This could not fail to make teacher 
and pupils careful and critical. I smile now to think of the change wrought 
in some of the children whose ''hain't done nuthings" were such a sore trial 
to us. One little Dutch boy, I remember, when arraigned before the bar of 
justice, later in the year, for truancy, so surprised me by a beautifully rounded 
sentence that I forgave the sin. So music, penmanship, and every other 
study received especial attention. 

Since it is the aim in school-teaching that something be taught, certainly 
the school in this direction was a success. 

I would not assert that any one person cannot teach all of these branches, 
And teach them successfully, but it seems almost impossible, for though she 
may have the talent, the time for preparation must needs be limited. To me 
this is the crowning point of glory in the school, that no study is neglected, 
that every recitation is full of interest. 

So much for the general work, but its chief attraction is that it finds the 
proper place for every pupil. 

But Mr. Perry, in his discussion of the paper upon this subject, said that 
'' this loose classification would weaken the disciplinary action of a course of 
study upon the pupil, the regular, even movement over the course being a large 
iactor in the pupil's education." 
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Then, to be effective in discipline, a course of stady must be arranged, and 
closely adhered to ! 

But during the present year I have had occasion to examine pupils for admis- 
sion to our schools — pupils coming from the schools of Milwaukee, Ann Arbor, 
Lexington, Ey., Chicago, and other cities. In no case have I found just the 
place for any of these pupils. In none of these leading cities is the course of 
study so arranged that a pupil may change schools without changing the order 
of study. 

If the disciplinary action in a course of study is weakened by too much arith- 
metic, with a limited amount of reading, etc., there can he but one efficient 
course^ and who has it? 

In the departmental school every pupil who enters is classified according to 
the work he is capable of performing. There is no dissatisfaction. If in Mil- 
waukee he was reading in the second reader and adding the simplest numbers, 
here he will continue the same course, and not be obliged to commence the 
first reader, where his knowledge of numbers in our graded scliooh would nat- 
urally place him, thus changing the course he had already begun and weaken- 
ing the discipline. If he comes from some other school he may be well 
advanced in arithmetic, having no knowledge of language. In the graded 
system he is put back with a class beginning language, while he is doing noth- 
ing in arithmetic, bringing in a good time for mischief. And it is a fact that 
the most troublesome scholars are those doing work a second time. In onr 
school of last year these difficulties were obviated, and. often pupils were work- 
ing in several divisions or classes, but pursuing the same course they had pur- 
sued before coming to Kalamazoo. One of them, I remember, came to us 
with a good knowledge of fractious, was a poor reader, and had never studied 
language. He was classified accordingly : arithmetic, class No. 6, language. 
No. 5, reading, No. 4, and was put back in nothing. Yet our Professor says 
he '^cannot see how such a system could fail to encourage superficial ness — ^vault- 
ing from one study to another quite distant in logical relation — and all result- 
ing in unsymmetrical attainments." That pupil was reciting in three different 
classes quite distant in logical connections, yet following a prescribed course of 
study in one of our State schools. Nor was this case an exceptional one, for 
there were many pupils reciting in different classes for the reason mentioned. 

Again he says : ''Let it be understood that a child may crowd favorite stud- 
ies and neglect others, and that such unevenness of progress is provided for in 
the organization of the school, and he will be likely to zigzag over the course 
in a way to dissipate his energies and weaken his scholarship. Say what you 
will, such a scheme invites irregularities, and makes it the normal condition of 
the school. It puts a premium on laziness by suiting the classification to the 
pupil's notions and accidents of taste about different studies.'^ 

It seems strange indeed that the chief objections urged by Prof. Perry have 
proved to be the very stronghold of excellence in the practice. It must not be 
understood that the child is allowed to choose his studies, neglecting what may 
happen to be distasteful, for then truly it might weaken his scholarship, did 
he happen to have a taste for geography and none for arithmetic ! It is not 
that he shall study what he likes, but that he shall study the full coarse laid 
down by the school board where he is capable of studying it. 

''If a pupil for any cause is absent from school one month, he shall upon his 
return be put back into the next lower class.'' So says the Kalamazoo cata- 
logue. He may have passed creditable examinations over the work in that 
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class; it makes no difference^ ''the law declares it and the court awards it." 
He may not have been able to keep up with his class in all of the studies^ he 
cannot in any. The logic is^ he must go back. The same order is follow^ in 
examinations, — ^failing in one or more studies, he goes back in all. These 
cases must needs occur; then why is not a boy who is going over work a sec- 
ond time, where everything is old and easy except perhaps his language or his 
arithmetic, dissipating his energies and weakening his scholarship more than 
one who is advancing in all of his studies except the one that for absence or 
other reason he is deficient in ? 

The child sees the injustice in the first case, and often, rather than submit, 
angrily packs his books under his arm and leaves the school. Sometimes he 
returns; oftener he does not, but finishes his school days upon the streets. I 
do not think such an instance occurred during my stay at Woodward avenue. To 
be sure there were failures to pass or to keep up in different studies, but there 
the child could not complain for the measure was but just Though instead of 
''inviting irregularities," each class was so bound together that any failure of 
an individual reflected upon the class ; and often, rather than leave the class 
in anything, failures were made up outside of school. 

There was much more advancing than putting b&ck. Because a man knows 
that if he cannot earn $2.00 per day he can earn $1.00, does he work with any 
less energy to keep his $2.00 position? Because a high school teacher knows 
that if she fails to give satisfaction in the high school a primary grade awaits 
her, does the knowledge encourage poor work that she may get that position? 
Then, because the necessities of sickness, absence, deficiencies in other direc- 
tions are provided for (and they are necessities) does it prove that children 
will be lazy that they may take advantage of such provision? "Men are but 
children of a larger growth," and children love praise, honor, esteem, and 
advancement as well as they. 

I do not say that there were no lazy pupils among 225 children, but such 
was the class pride and honor, such the enthusiasm in the school, so efficient 
the methods employed, that lazy pupils were stimulated to arouse from their 
lethargy, and I remember of only one child in all the school who was willing 
to take advantage of this classification and to stay where he would not need to 
study, fie was only a second reader boy. Laziness was a quality almost 
foreign to the school. 

My time does not allow me to speak of the many instances where this system 
of classification proved of highest advantage to the school. Many pupils who 
were obliged to work a greater part of the year, and could spend but a few 
months in study, were able to get more benefit from this school than from any 
other. One young lady who had graduated from a grammar school, but 
wishing to review some principles in arithmetic before going to teach in the 
country, was allowed to take two or three classes in* that study, gaining what 
would be impossible under other circumstances. 

One boy came among us who had never been kept in school for any length 
of time, on account of bad habits and disorderly conduct, and, though a smart 
boy, was backward for this reason. As a special favor, though he did not 
reside in the district, our .superintendent allowed him to enter our school, as 
here his classification with younger pupils would not be so noticeable. He 
gave us much trouble at first, but soon seemed to catch the inspiration of the 
school, entered two different classes at his own wish, reciting nearly all the 
day, learning his lessons out of school, and at the close of the year was ready 
to enter a class of boys of his own age. He is now doing good work in a 
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graded school where he belongs. And all this from a boy who> his parents 
told me, " had never before done anything except from compulsion. '* These 
were not isolated cases ! 

If in one year, before the work was fully understood, or the school solidly 
organized, so much was accomplished, what great results may it not accom- 
plish in the future? 

Thus, in a satisfactory manner, I hope, I. have shown that the fears respect- 
ing the success of this system, were fallacious, and that no objection is to be 
found in anything pertaining to the recitation rooms, except, perhaps, that 
these irregularities may affect pupils entering the high school. In a class of 
ten, however, that graduated from the grammar school, only two were irregu- 
lars. One, from sickness, had failed over a part of history ; the other, a bright 
girl in the class below, entered the highest class, and, making up two years in 
one, finished the course creditably, except one subject in arithmetic. This she 
made up in vacation, and is doing good work in the high school to-day. She 
could not have done this in a closely graded school. Everything in the study 
department, then, commends this system to us as superior in every conceivable 
instance to the graded school of to-day. I^et us look for defects in the large 
room. 

It has been said that in a '^general study room, where a large number of 
children are congregated, the hum and buzz attendant upon so much work 
would distract the mind from the thought and concentration essential to good, 
thorough, mental work. I confess that when I first entered the school I 
would have heartily accepted this idea, for I had imagined that perfection 
would never be attained till every child sat, machine-like, studying, with not a 
sound in the room ; I soon learned better, however. The room was never very 
quiet, for there were always pupils moving about the room, working at the 
black-boards, copying, looking up references at the table, consulting the 
dictionary, getting assistance from the principal, etc. But this is only follow- 
ing out the design of the founder. The mechanic amid the hum of the vast 
machinery about him, the ponderous wheels revolving with their deafening 
thud, works out the problem of life, I ween, with as much accuracy and dignity 
as the quiet recluse, the continuous noise that might disturb the latter being 
only an inspiration to the former. And the little colliery boy, who, by the 
light of his engine-fire, worked out for himself this problem, and gave to the 
world the name of Stephenson, learned his lessons, not in Ibhe quiet school- 
room where only the tick of the clock was heard, but where noise was the 
order of the hour. 

In the noisy, busy world of nature Agassiz found his inspiration. When 
Watt took a hint from the tea-urn that resulted in setting the world on 
wheels, think you that that urn made less fuss and fume than the kettle of to- 
day with its musical song 9 

This is a noisy world, then why subject children to what we require of no 
other human being ! 

You buy a bill of goods in a great city dry goods store, where is a great 
whirl of business, and the clerk does not go off into a remote, quiet corner to 
make out the bill, but, amid all the hum and bust]e, presents you a correct 
statement, without any show of mental distraction. The Chicago ^' Board of 
Trade,'' where the greatest transactions of the commercial world are carried 
on, gives to a casual observer a very vivid picture of bedlam. Yet it is said 
that all of those men are in their right minds, and that they enact the business 
that moves the commercial world ! 
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"Come, let us reason together." Why should children, the noisiest, 
merriest, happiest beings under the sun be made to assume characters so 
foreign to their natures, and be watched like culprits lest they commit the 
horrible crime of making a noise in the school-room? Why not prepare them 
for the busy world which they must enter when school days are done ! I do 
not advocate disorder; ''legitimate noise is never disorder." There must 
necessarily be more noise where 100 pupils are studying than where twenty are 
at work; and if this continuous noise tends to distract the mind from the 
thought and concentration essential to good work, how much more detri- 
mental to the pupil must be the ordinary school-room, where the mind is 
constantly distracted from the lesson to be learned by the matter contained in 
recitation. I have known pupils to be so engrossed in the interesting talk of 
a teacher to her class that studying became impossible. 

Again, it is s^id that '' there cannot be that close relation to pupils so essen- 
tial to right guidance and moulding of character." I smile at this, for I was 
never connected with a school where teachers and pupils were so intimately 
related, where such perfect sympathy existed. 

The ramblings in the woods after school hours, where teachers and pupils 
participated, the diving into nature's secrets, gathering her choicest treasures, 
the communing with child nature, all exerted a wonderful influence upon the 
character of the school. And I found what may seem strange to you, that 
while it required a longer time to learn the tendencies of so many children, it 
became as natural to take that number into my thoughts and school life as it 
had been a smaller number. Sheldon says, ''Large schools promote enthusi- 
asm, growing out of a sympathy of numbers." Bain says, "The influence of 
the general multitude holds out the most powerful and permanent motive to 
conduct, and is largely felt in education. In the presence of an assembly the 
individual is roused, agitated, swayed ; the thrill of numbers is electric ; in 
whatever direction the influence tends, it is almost irresistible." "Any effort in 
the sight of a host is by that circumstance totally altered in character, and all 
impressions are very much deepened." Bain is very good authority ! 

The thrill of numbers was indeed electric ! Every one remarked the happy 
faces of the children, — the busy working boys and girls who so loved the school 
that all worked for its interest. Such was the unanimity of feeling that often 
I could appeal to the older pupils to decide cases of insubordination, with the 
choicest results. 

The good government of the school, in fact its success, depends almost 
entirely upon the principal. There must be at the helm a master hand to 
sway the multitude at will ; a master mind to direct and guide the children ; 
a strong body and a hardy set of nerves. Such persons can be found for money, 
and a mere matter of dollars and cents ought not to be thought of where such 
important items are at stake. 

The graded system does not meet the requirements of the present day. Com- 
plaints reach us from all sides. In the Chicago Tribune of October wo read : 
"The chief difficulty in the work of reform is likely to come from the opposi- 
tion of teachers. The routine work is the very foundation of the 'graded 
system.' Disturb that and you destroy the very basis of 'perfection' which 
professional school teachers claim for the system. Because the majority of 
teachers are so wedded to a round of duties that a variation of requirements 
throws them completely off the track, and they know not what to do. Again, 
the graded schools are based on an idea, half false, that the majority of pupils 
are of mediocre ability and can do just about so much work, and that public 
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schools should be so arranged that the particularly bright pupils should be 
held in check and the particularly dull ones should be dragged up to the stan- 
dard, regardless of ability.'^ 

The leading, thinking people of to-day demand a better system of teaching 
than our closely graded system can give. Shall Michigan, whose coffers are 
filled to overflowing, wander so long a time in this educational wilderness, 
when just within her reach lies the fair land of promise? 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

Z. G. Spencer said : 

When we are asked to adopt a new method it becomes us to ascertain whether 
or not it is superior to that already in use ; and, if decided advantages are 
found to be attached to the proposed plan, it is our duty to make use of it if 
practicable. 

Miss Coleman has drawn a beautiful picture of successful school work ; but 
whether this success, which is attributed to the system in operation, is not due 
to the efficient management and skillful instruction of Miss Coleman and her 
assistants, does not appear. It may be possible that all that has been said in 
praise of the Woodward avenue school may also be affirmed of many another 
room or set of rooms in the schools of the State. The success or failure of the 
system can be satisfactorily determined only by experience and the collection of 
statistics. It undoubtedly possesses advantages, as : a quiet study-room, indi- 
vidual assistance, specialists as teachers, etc. If it shall be found that the ten- 
dency is more and more towards cross classification, as the student progresses, this 
must be regarded as a defect ; if, on the other hand, classification by align- 
ment be found to prevail, then the system differs in no essential respect from 
that which is in operation in the orthodox graded school. It seems to me that 
until we possess figures that will, furnish the desired information, we may go 
very wide of the mark in this discussion. 

W. A. Fallas said : 

I would offer some suggestions on the subject of grading, as touched upon 
in Miss Coleman's paper. Premising that my remarks may be applied, not to 
graded courses of study, but to the classification of pupils in such a way that 
all in a class would, at the same time, be studying the same things, I would 
inquire why we so classify pupils? Not because uniform association is better 
for them, for the contrary is true. Not because it saves the time of pupils. 
Not because such classification is necessary to maintain a graded course of 
study. Not because the work of pupils is more thorough, for in a rigid system 
pupils are often permitted to leave much of the work imperfectly done rather 
than be put back into the class below. Not because more emulation is excited, 
for emulation will be far greater where the pupil can advance as fast as his 
powers and industry will carry him. Not because the development of the 
pupil might be one-sided, since this might be prevented by proper care; nor is 
it clear that a certain degree of one-sidedness is always an evil. 

Why, then, do we classify pupils? Plainly, to save the time of teachers, 
and make our too often inadequate teaching force accomplish the most possi- 
ble. We must classify rigidly if we would not waste the time of teachers. 
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True, iu village and all small graded schools, the evils of rigid classification 
are intensified by the fact that the intervals between successive grades are 
greater, rendering special promotions more difficult. Still, wo must insist upon 
the system, or have more help. But it is well that we keep before the mind 
the true ground of our action^ and not worship as the type of perfection in 
school organization a system of grading which is, in fact, but a sign and out- 
growth of weakness and imperfection. 

J. M. B. Sill said : 

I have been greatly pleased with the paper presented by Miss Coleman. I 
think that the great fault in all our schools is the lack of time that ought to be 
devoted to each scholar. I am in thorough sympathy with the new plan where 
it can be successfully carried out. But why should we discuss this topic 
further when the apostle of the new dispensation is before us? I call for 
remarks from the President of the Association. 

Austin George, in response, said : 

I had not expected to take part in ths discussions at this meeting, and would 
do so only at your request. 

When Miss Coleman wrote me accepting an appointment to prepare a paper 
for the Association, and announcing as her subject, '^ Departmental graded 
schools," I felt myself placed in a peculiar position. As most of you are 
aware, I had already had my say on this subject before the Association. Now 
if I requested her to take another subject, it would look as if I did not wish 
further discussion of the topic ; and if she went ahead it might appear to some 
that I had suggested the theme. It is proper for me to say that Miss Cole- 
man's choice of subject was entirely her own, and that I did not know her 
method of treatment until the present reading divulged it. I confess that I 
had a lively interest in regard to the treatment, since it had such direct bear- 
ing upon the points of my own paper of two years ago. You will understand 
my solicitude when I state that shortly after Miss Coleman took charge of the 
Kalamazoo departmental school I received a somewhat gloomy letter from her 
asking my opinion on some points. Incidentally, and from others, I learned 
that her health was likely to suffer. On these accounts I will say that Miss 
Coleman's paper was a surprise to me. The capabilities of such a school I am 
certain of ; but that they should have been demonstrated so soon and so com- 
pletely, as has been testified, was a surprise. So much of a personal nature. 

In regard to the topic : Simplicity and accommodation in school man- 
agement are certainly desirable, and every experiment looking in those direc- 
tions is worthy of the serious attention of educators. We should not consider, 
because the ordinary graded system is good, that it therefore meets all cases, 
that it has no inequities, and cannot be improved. Perfection is not yet 
attained. The public schools have been based upon impossible ideals, viz : the 
regular yearly attendance of all the pupils ; uniform abilities ; and common 
wants, conditions, and necessities. I cannot resist the conviction that we must 
base them more and more upon the actual condition of things, viz : irregular 
and fractional attendance ; varied abilities ; and educational wants limited and 
goverded by the social, industrial, and economic necessities of our people. The 
wisest system is that which will best meet the needs and abilities of all the 
pupils, — not indeed by aiming at the average need and ability, but by reaching 
the wants of every individual pupil. 
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C. B. Thomas said : 

This discussion has interest for lue, as does any inquiry into the advantages 
or the defects of the ** graded system/' so-called. For several years past it 
has been the habit pf certain parties, in the interest of this school now under 
discussion, to assail the system of the graded sctiools ; to denounce it as a huge 
machine to crush out individuality in pupils; to repress the energetic to the 
movement of the sluggish ; to hold in check the apt and progressive, till the 
dull and inapt may keep pace with them ; and to compel every pupil to take 
that place in the system marked by the lowest level of his attainment in any 
one branch. Now, I am sometimes amused, at other times irritated, by these 
accusations. 

[Question by the President — " How do you feel now?'* Answer — ** I am 
somewhat irritated." President — "Then you will probably make a good 
speech."] 

I am amused, because petty and futile assaults upon that which is practi- 
cally unassailable, always provoke a smile; I am irritated at this prolonged 
failure to understand the real purpose and worth of the '^graded system. "^ 

What, now, do we mean by '^grades?" What by the "graded system?" A 
"grade" is simply a group of children having substantially the same 
scholastic attainment, capable of pursuing, profitably, the same branches of 
study; a "graded system" is an orderly arrangement of all such " groups *^' 
for convenience of instruction. 

Now, it is claimed, that these "groups," and this "system," do not 
provide for irregularities in advancement, or for one-sided development. This 
is nonsense, if the system is administered with common sense. Let me explain 
by citing a case. 

In the schools of Saginaw, to-day, is a pupil who presented herself for exam- 
ination two weeks ago. She is a young woman, 18 years of age. Her advan- 
tages have been meagre, her work has been very unequal. In readings 
spelling, writing, and United States history she could enter the 8th grade ; in 
arithmetic she was qualified for 5th grade, and in grammar she had done 
nothing. What shall be done with such a pupil in a graded school? These 
fiery assailants of the graded system say: "We can tell you what you must 
do with her. She must go into the 5th grade, of course, sacrificing all she has 
gained in other branches, till she brings her arithmetic up to the 8th grade 
level." 

But what was done with her? Simply what good sense dictated, and what 
the "graded system" makes ample provision for. She was seated in the eighth 
grade room, where most of her time was spent, and for arithmetic and gram- 
mar she was permitted to go for recitation to other rooms, where classes were 
working on topics she needed to make up. Before the year is ended she will 
have completed her back work and be ready to pass to the high school with her 
class. 

Eightly used, "the graded system" never cuts oil the right arm because it is 
longer than the left, nor amputates the right leg because it has outgrown its 
fellow. It does call for equal and normal development, and gives every oppor- 
tunity to acquire it. This school at Kalamazoo cannot aim to do more ; it is 
possible it may really do less, for it is possible that these very inequalities may 
be indulged and even confirmed by the system it proposes. 

It is argued that the plan of this school at Kalamazoo can do better work 
than the "graded school," since its teachers are really specialists. One teacher 
spends the day upon arithmetic, another upon reading, another upon geogra- 
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phy, and they can each, therefore, do better work, advance their pupils more 
rapidly, than if they taught several branches. I do not care to discuss this 
question. I rose simply to say a word in vindication of the "grades" and **the 
graded system." This is the system that has made large schools possible, 
which, so far as experience now goes, is most economical of the teacher^s time 
and strength, and without which the free public schools, now the pride of the 
country and the bulwark of our institutions, must fail in their beneficent 
mission. 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OP GERMANY.* 

BY C. K. ADAMS. 

At the beginning of this century, Germany was not a nation : it was only a 
people. The oppressions which the inhabitants had endured at the hands of 
tyrannical rulers had shaken their allegiance even to the fatherland. When 
the French Revolution broke out, therefore, (Jermany looked on with divided 
sympathies. The rulers were filled with horror; but the people wore not with- 
out secret rejoicings that an effort had been made to break the yoke of oppres- 
sion. This divided sympathy was the chief cause of that paralysis which 
seemed to seize the soldiers of Germany on the first approach of the armies of 
Prance. The troops who fled before the inferior forces of the Prench at Jena 
and at Auerstsedt, and the troops who surrendered to inferior numbers the 
strongholds of Silesia, were none other than the grandsons of the heroes who 
had driven the French from the field at Rossbach, and the grandfathers of 
those who put to rout the same gallant standards in the murderous ravines at 
Gravelotte. There was no heart in the contest against Napoleon; for, per- 
vading all classes of the people, there was an impression, vague and false 
indeed, but still not without strength, that the victories of Napoleon might 
break their chains, while his overthrow would be likely to rivet them stronger 
than ever. It is, therefore, not so strange as at the time it appeared, that 
Napoleon, wherever he went, crushed everything before him ; for the troops 
whose country he invaded seemed scarcely to require a decent excuse for doing 
80 in order to surrender at once their fortresses and their destinies into his 
hands. There are few more humiliating spectacles in modern history than the 
abject and helpless condition of Prussia when Frederick William the Third, at 
Tilset, having lost all, was obliged to receive a half of his kingdom and an 
army of forty thousand men at the hand of his contemptuous conqueror. 

The means by which Prussia arose from the degradation of 1807 to the 
strength of 1870. are not to be explained by the discussion of a single subject. 
The nation was fortunate, even at the moment of despair, in having at com- 
mand a number of great men. Scharnhorst and Gneisenau remodeled the 
army. Stein created a municipal system which secured excellent local govern- 
ment. Methods of general administration were fundamentally changed and 

*Thi8 paper, which was prepared as a part of Prof. Adamses course of lectures at the State Uni* 
vereity on "The Rise of Prussia,'* and a portion of which was read at the meeting of the State 
Teachers' Association, is here published in full in accordance with a special request of the Associ- 
ation. 
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reformed. Bat of all the many influences that were set to work in those busy 
years which followed the peace of Tilset, there was none other that equaled 
iu importance and far-reaching results the reform in matters of education. Of 
the system that was developed from the labors of these years it is my purpose 
to speak to-day. 

My theme is necessarily limited. I design to indicate the way in whioh the 
schools are organized, the methods by which they are controlled, the spirit in 
which they are supported and upheld. I have to deal not so much with the 
relations of teachers and pupils as with the relations of the schools and the 
people at large. 

In the year 1794, at the age of thirty-two Johann Gottlieb Fichte was called 
to a professorship at the University of Jena. He had already published several 
small works, among others one that was of so much philosophical merit as to 
be attributed to Eant. One of Fichte's earliest courses of lectures at Jena 
was given to an audience of students from all departments of the University, 
and was on the subject, '*The Vocation of the Scholar." The course attracted 
not only the profound attention of the students and professors of the Univer- 
sity, but also the admiration and approval of Schiller and Goethe. The design 
of Fichte in this course was to impress upon his hearers his sense of the part of 
the scholar in the welfare of the state. In the winter of 1807-8, this same 
author delivered a still more remarkable course of lectures at Berlin, which he 
called **Reden an die Deutsche Nation" — **Addresso8tothe German Nation." 
These addresses, published in April of 1808, were a powerful appeal for Ger- 
man unity on all political and social questions; and no person can read them, 
even at this day, without being greatly impressed with the solemn responsibility 
under which Fichte felt that he was speaking. The object of the course was 
an elaborate and systematic enquiry whether there existed any efficient and 
comprehensive remedy for the evils with which Germany was then afflicted. 
And the lecturer found the remedy where Turgot, long before in France, had 
looked for deliverance from the selfishness and abuses of the old rigirm^ 
namely, in a grand system of a national education. He planted himself firmly 
on this ground : Education as hitherto conducted by the church has aimed 
only at securing for men happiness in another life ; this is not enough, inas- 
much as men need also to be taught how to bear themselves in the present life 
so as to do their duty to the state, to others, and to themselves. He declares 
that he is sure that a system of national education will work so powerfully upon 
the people of the nation that in a few years they will be completely changed; 
and ho explains at great length what should be the nature of this system, dwell- 
ing largely upon the importance of instilling a love of duty for its own sake 
rather than for reward. The method which should be adopted was that of 
Pestalozzi. Of the fourteen lectures, three are given to an exposition of this 
system, and of the manner in which it should be applied. In order that we 
may judge of the solemn weight to be attached to Fichte's words, I quote a few 
sentences : 

''A nation that is capable, if it wore only in its highest representatives and 
leaders, of fixing its eyes firmly on the vision from the spiritual world, Inde- 
pendence, and is, like our early ancestors, possessed with the love of it, will as- 
suredly prevail over a nation that, like the armies of Rome, is used only as the 
tool of foreign aggressiveness, and for the subjugation of independent nations; 
for the reason that the former has everything to lose while the latter has only 
something to gain." 
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On the real condition of Prussia, and what ought to be done for permanent 
relief, he spoke as follows: ''That we can no longer resist openly has been 
already assumed as evident; it is universally admitted. Having, then, lost 
the first object of life, what remains for us to do? Our constitutions will bo 
made for us ; our treaties and the use of our military forces will be prescribed 
to us; a code will be given us; even the right of judicial trial and decision, 
and the exercise of it, will be at times taken away; for the present we shall be 
relieved from all these cares. Education alone has been overlooked ; if we 
want an occupation, let us take to this. There we may expect to be left undis- 
turbed. I hope, — perhaps I deceive myself, but, as it is only for this hope 
that I care to live, I cannot part with it, — I hope to convince some Germans, 
and bring them to see, that nothing but edncation can rescue us from all the 
miseries that overwhelm us. I count especially on our being made more dis- 
posed to observation and reflection by our need. Foreign nations have other 
comforts and resources; it is not likely that they will give any attention to 
such a thought, supposing it to occur to them, or give any credit to it ; on the 
contrary, I hope it will prove a rich source of amusement to the readers of their 
journalsy if they ever learn that anyone promises such great results from educa- 
tion.^^ 

Having thus elaborated his doctrine, Fichte addresses himself to separate 
classes. He reproves business men for their contempt of culture. He warns 
thinkers and writers not to complain so much of the shallowness of the age; 
''for," asks he, " what class is it that has educated this shallow generation? 
The most evident cause of the dullness of the age is that it has read itself 
stupid in the books you have written." To the princes he commends his 
scheme of education. " Let your counselors consider whether they find it 
sufficient, or whether they know anything bettor; only let it be equally thor- 
ough-going." Finally, he closes his series of addresses with an appeal to the 
young men before him in a passage that is almost pathetic from the solemnity 
of its words. 

"On you it depends," says the orator, "whether you will be the end and 
the last of a race worthy of little respect, and likely to be despised, no doubt, 
even above its deserts by after time; in reading whose history, later genera- 
tions, if, in the barbarism which will begin, there can be such a thing as a 
history, will be glad when the end of them arrives, and will recognize the 
justice of destiny ; or whether you will be the beginning and germ of anew 
time, that shall be glorious beyond all your imaginations, and from which 
posterity will reckon the years of their welfare. Consider that you are the 
last in whose hands this great renovation is placed." 

This course of lectures and the volume embodying them are of the highest 
importance in the history of German unity. It may be said that the book per- 
formed two important services. In the first place it was the beginning of an 
anti-Napoleonic revolution in Germany, — perhaps I might say in Europe; and 
in the second place, what we have more to do with here, it inspired Stein with 
the ideas that were now to be embodied in the educational reform. In the 
administrative changes proposed by Stein, the Ministry of the Interior was 
divided into several departments; one of these was a Department of Educa- 
tion. To the head of this new branch of the government was called VViliielm 
von Humboldt. To Stein we are to give the credit of the conception ; but to 
Humboldt is due the credit of organizing and developing the system. 

In the time of Frederick William I, the supervision of education had been 
entrusted to a General Directory. This had had charge of religious as well as of 
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educational affairs. But in 1787 matters of an ecclesiastical nature were sepa- 
rated from those pertaining to the schools, and the latter were placed under 
the superintendence of a General Bureau of Education, — Ober-Schulcollegiumn 
This bureau, or board, had no direct and official connection with the other 
branches of the government, and did its work in a drowsy and inefficient man- 
ner. It was the work of Stein, then^ to break up this board and create an 
educational department in the office of home affairs, or, as we should say, 
Office of the Interior. The importance of this educational work was soon seen 
to be so considerable, that, in 1817, it was raised into an indepeudent Min- 
isterial Department. The two councilors associated with Humboldt were now 
increased in number to eight. The state was divided into provinces, and these 
provinces again into districts. Over each district was established a consistory 
for the supervision of public instruction. Such was the external organization, 
as then made, and as retained substantially to the present day. 

But it is not so much to the new organization as to the men placed at its 
bead, that Prussia owes her great educational reform. Humboldt united in 
himself a rare combination of ripe scholarship and organizing power. He 
had studied antiquity with F. A. Wolf, the prince of scholars in his day and 
the father of modern philology. The early part of his life, indeed, had been 
given up to an unusual quietism. He wrote to Wolf : ''Every day the study of 
the Greeks enchains me more. I may say with truth that no study, of the 
many studies I have taken up, has given me such satisfaction ; and I may add 
that the very shadow of a wish to lead a life of business and activity has never 
so completely left me as since I have grown somewhat more fami,liar with 
antiquity." Humboldt then traveled much, became interested in languages, 
studied Basque, studied art at Rome, translated ^Eschylus, wrote and published 
* original poetry, and then turned his attention to questions of finance and pnb- 
lic economy. In the quiet comprehensiveness of his studies there was very 
much in Wilhelm von Humboldt like that which we find in Goethe. Perhaps, 
with the single exception of the great poet, Humboldt had a more absorbing 
belief in culture than any other man of his time. 

But even this was not all. His great exemplar and inspirer had been not 
only the greatest philologist of his age, but also the greatest teacher and edu- 
cationist of his time. While the greatest scholars of his day, like Boeckh and 
Bekker, acknowledged that they owed everything to his teaching. Wolf had 
been theorizing and writing upon education, and had finally become perhaps 
the most eminent authority to whom the advocates of classical education can 
appeal. Formed by such teachers and surrounded by such influences, Hnm- 
boldt took the portfolio of Education. This was in April, 1809; and from 
April, 1809, to April, 1810, Prussian history belongs to Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt and his educational reform. 

But before I proceed to describe the system established by Humboldt, I must 
call your attention to one other element of the problem. I refer to the 
altogether exceptional relations, in Germany, at this time, of literature and 
culture to politics. It is extraordinary that the very period of the great politi- 
cal disasters is the Golden Age of German literature. There had been, for 
reasons which it is not difficult to understand, but which I cannot stop to 
describe, a most extraordinary intellectual movement, a great outpouring of 
genius, — not as the inspiration of political libertj/, but in a country and at a 
time when political liberty was unknown. 

This fact is presented by Gustav Freytag in a passage quite worthy of quota- 
tion: ''While thunder and storm*,'^ writes he, ''roared so appallingly in 
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France, and blew the foam of the approaching tide every year more wildly over 
the German land, the educated class hung with eye and heart on a small 
principality in the middle of Germany, where the great poets thought and sang 
as if in the profonndest peace, driving back dark presentiments with verse and 
prose. King and queen guillotined — Beineke Fuchs; Robespierre, with the 
Reign of Terror — Letters on the Aesthetical Education of Man; Battles of 
Lodi and Areola — Wilhelm Meister, the Horen and the Xenien; Belgium 
annexed — Hermann and Dorothea; Switzerland and the States of the Church 
annexed — Wallenstein; the Left Bank annexed — the Natural Daughter and 
the Maid of Orleans; Occupation of Hanover — the Bride of Messina; Napoleon 
Empei'or — Wilhelm Tell/' The 'striking antithesis here presented shows how 
completely literature and culture had been divorced from political life and 
influence. So complete and striking was this separation, that a writer of the 
time, Wilhelm Perthes, consoles himself for the disasters of Germany by 
reflecting that they were likely to bring an end to ''that fool's paradise^ that 
is made up of nothing more substantial than literature." 

But while there were some to take this superficial view, it was the great good 
fortune of the state to possess a group of men of whom Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
and Humboldt were the most distinguished representatives^ and 'Mn whom/' 
as has well been said, ''culture returns to politics the honor that has been 
done to it." In view of this fact alone can we understand the full force of 
Seeley's remark, that "In Humboldt and his great achievements of 1809 and 
1810, meet and are reconciled the two views of life which found their most 
extreme representatives in Goethe and Stein." It was with such an end in 
view that Humboldt, with the assistance of Schleiermacher, Wolf, and Silvern, 
began his work. 

This work was reared upon the solid basis of a fundamental law, from which 
I quote — a law promulgated in 1794 and modified somewhat in 1850: 

"Schools and universities are state institutions, having for their object the 
instruction of youth in useful information and scientific knowledge." 

"Such establishments are to be instituted only with the state's previous 
knowledge and consent." 

"All public schools and public establishments of education are under the 
state's supervision, and must at all times submit themselves to its examina- 
tions and inspections." 

"Whenever the appointment of teachers is not by virtue of the foundation 
or of a special privilege vested in certain persons or corporations, it belongs to 
the state." 

"The teachers in the gymnasia and other higher schools have the charac- 
ter of state functionaries." 

"For the education of the young, sufficient provision is to be made by means 
of public schools." 

"Every one is free to impart instruction and to found and to conduct estab- 
lishments for instruction when he has proved to the satisfaction of the higher 
state authorities that he has the moral, scientific, and technical qualifications 
requisite." 

"All public and private establishments are under the supervision of author- 
ities named by the state." 

These provisions of the fundamental law (Allgenmms LandrecM) show that 
the central authority of the state has entire supervision of matters of educa- 
tion. We are not, however, to infer from this that Prussia shows a grasping 
and centralizing spirit; on the contrary, it has always been the policy of the 
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government to make the administration of educational affairs as local as it 
possibly can, but at the same time it takes care that local authorities shall 
always be subordinate to those in general control. In this way it provides (to 
use the phrase of Matthew Arnold) ''that education shall not be left to the 
chapter of accidents/' 

Now, the supreme excellence and efficiency of the Prussian system of educa- 
tion as reared by Humboldt and his colleagues, depend upon four elements. 
The temple rests upon four pillars, all of which are essential to the stability of 
the structure, and all of which it is necessary that I should briefly describe. 

I. The organization of the controlling authorities. 

I can think of nothing in our own government that so well conveys to the 
mind a notion of that organization as the organization of our federal courts. 

As I have already said, the Ministiy of Education consists of eight persons 
selected by the government to preside over educational affairs. Prussia was 
divided into eight provinces that would correspond with the circuits of our 
United States courts. In each of these eight provinces (usually in the chief 
town) was created what was known as the ** Provincial School Board.'* These 
eight provinces were again subdivided into twenty-six districts, and in each 
district was to sit what is known as a '^ District Board.'' The state's relations 
with the secondary schools are through the provincial boards, while its rela- 
tions with the primary schools are by means of the district boards. These 
boards consist of from five to eight persons each, a part of whom are commonly 
Roman Catholics, and a part Protestants. These boards are iu constant 
communication with the Minister of Education at Berlin. 

Besides all these, in 1810 the government established three Scientific Depu- 
tations; one at Berlin, one at Konigsberg, and one at Breslau, to examine 
teachers for the secondary schools, and to advise the government in all 
important matters. You may judge of the sort of persons that Prussia called 
into these commissions when I name as members Wolf, Schleiermacher, 
Ancillon, Suvern, and Nicolovius; — Silvern and Nicolovius being members of 
the Ministry. To this day the schools of Prussia feel the benefits of the 
superior management thus early established. A few years later the " Scien- 
tific Deputations" were found to be insufficient, and they were superseded 
by seven bodies known as '^ Examination Commissioners." These scTen were 
located in the seven university towns of Prussia. Each commission was made 
up of seven persons, representing the seven studies on which teachers are 
examined, viz.: Greek, Latin, history, mathematics, pedagogy, religion, 
natural science. These commissions, usually made up of members of the 
university faculties, give all certificates of fitness to teach. From persons 
having such certificates the boards appoint all teachers. University professors 
are appointed on the recommendation of the university senate by the Ministry 
of Education. 

II. The second pillar on which the superstructure rests is the system of nor- 
mal schools, or schools for the training of teachers. 

The art of teaching has doubtless been brought to greater perfection in Ger- 
many than anywhere else in the world. This perfection has been reached, for 
the most part, through the influenco of the normal schools, — schools, the 
object of which is, not to do work that can well be done in other schools, but, 
by a careful and systematic course of training, to teach how to teach. Teach- 
ing as an art may be said to have come into the world with Pcstalozzi. Of 
this singular man it is hardly too much to say, as he said of himself, that he 
''turned quite around the car of education and set il in a new direction." In 
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his day he was deemed an ^^nnhaudy^ unpractical, di*eamy theorist/' and yet> 
as has well been said, ''he wrought as veritable a reform in matters of education 
as did Luther in matters of religion." 

At first sight Pestalozzi must have seemed to have every disqualification for a 
teacher. He spoke, read, wrote, ciphered badly ; as he himself says, he had ''an 
unrivaled incapacity for governing;" he had no comprehensive and exact 
knowledge of either men or things, and he was never a teacher until he was 
fifty-two years of age. It was with such an outfit, so far as could be seen, that 
Pestalozzi, at the age of fifty-two, took charge of a school of eighty children 
in a tumble-down tlrsuline convent at Stanz. Into a room twenty-four feet 
square were crowded "these eighty wretched children, noisy, dirty, diseased^ 
ignorant, and with the manners and habits of barbarians." Such was Pesta- 
lozzl's school at Stanz. Surely an unpromising field and an unpromising pros- 
pect. And yet, to adopt the words of his biographer, "through the force of 
his all-conquering love, the nobility of his heart, the restless energy of his enthu- 
siasm, his firm grasp of a few first principles, his eloquent exposition of them 
in words, his resolute manifestation of them in deeds, he stands forth among 
educational reformers as the man whose influence on education is wider, deeper, 
and more penetrating than that of all the rest, — the prophet and the sover- 
eign of the domain in which he lived and labored." 

And here is Pestalozzi's own picture of the manner in which he wrought his 
work, — a picture which embraces most perfectly the principles that were after- 
wards to be embodied in the German school system : 

**I was obliged," he says, "unceasingly to be everything to my children. 
I was alone with them from morning till night. It was from my hand that they 
received whatever could be of service to their bodies and minds. All succor, 
all consolation, all instruction came to them immediately from myself. Their 
hands were in my hand, my eyes were fixed on theirs, my smiles encountered 
theirs, my soup was their soup, my drink was their drink. I had around me 
neither family, friends, nor servants; I had only them. I was with them when 
they were in health, by their side when they were ill. I slept in the midst of 
them. I was the last to go to bed, the first to arise in the morning. When 
we were in bed, I used to pray with them and talk to them till they went 
to sleep. They wished me to do so." 

It was in this way, by his boundless love and devotion, that he first won their 
hearts and then inspired them with right desires. Here is the way in which 
this great but simple-hearted man describes his method : "I seldom rebuked 
them. When the children were perfectly still, so that you might hear a pin 
drop, I said to them, 'Don't you feel yourselves more reasonable and more hap- 
py now than when you are making a disorderly noise?' When they clung 
arouifd my neck and called me their father, I would say, 'Children, could you 
deceive your father? Gould you, after embracing me thus, do behind my back 
what you know I disapprove of?' " 

These extracts are enough to show that in his system the car was turned 
completely around ; that^ instead of the old methods of force and constraint,. 
it was the moral sensibilities that were appealed to and made the motive of 
good acts. 

The pertinence of all this to the subject before us is in the fact that Fichte* 
had recommended at length the methods of Pestalozzi as the ones to be- 
adopted in Prussia; and accordingly Humboldt sent for a pupil of the famous 
teacher to establish in Prussia a normal school for the training of teachers in 
the Pestalozzian method. G. A. Zeller was summoned to Konigsberg in 1809> 
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to foand the first normal school. The new work was began with the blessing 
of Pestalozzi, who, in the journal he had established, cheered fallen Prassia, 
and said to one of the ministers of education that he and his friends were the 
salt and leaven of the land, and would soon leaven the whole mass." 

It is not to be supposed that the new method did not meet with obstacles. 
On the contrary the opposition was exceedingly strong ; so strong, indeed, that 
at one time Zeller was on the point of giving up in despair. But just at this 
moment a fortunate circumstance occurred. The King, having heard of the 
complaints and difficulties, determined to visit the school. Accordingly one 
morning at eight o'clock, without giving any notice, the King, Queen Lioaisa, 
and the Educational Ministry walked into Zeller*s school. It was no mere 
formal or common visit, for the King and Queen remained until one o'clock, 
examining everything with the utmost minuteness. As a result, the govern- 
ment was, once for all, brought over to the reformer's side. Normal schools 
on this model were multiplied rapidly, until, in 1846,. the number of them 
in Prussia was no less than fifty. 

III. The third pillar on which the system rests is the character of the sec- 
ondary or intermediate schools — the gymnasia and real-schulen. The reform 
in these that was instituted by Humboldt wiis thorough and highly saccess- 
f ul. His coadjutor in the ministry. Silvern, had this part of the work espe- 
cially in charge; and it was to the details of this new organization that his 
friend and teacher, Wolf, was called. We are, therefore, to understand that 
it was through the influence of this prince of philologists that, in the new 
arrangement, the classics preserved the traditional position of honor. In this 
connection it is enough to say that the gymnasia were at this time established 
on the basis on which they have ever since rested. In 1863 the nnniber of 
secondary schools ranking as gymnasia was two hundred and fifty-five, of which 
one hundred and seventy-two were classical schools, or gymnasia proper. Of 
their importance in the national development we learn from the simple fact 
that in these secondary schools, in 1865, the number of scholars in Prussia was 
74,162; while in the same year, according to Matthew Arnold, the number in 
England in the same grade of schools was only 15,880. 

IV. But it was on the fourth pillar of the new system that Humboldt left 
his deepest impress, namely, on the department of highesc education. 

Among all the losses that befell Prussia by the peace of Tilset, perhaps none 
was felt more bitterly than the loss of the University of Halle, where Wolf had 
made his fame. Immediately after the blow had fallen, two of the professors 
went to Memel to lay before the King a proposal to establish a university at 
Berlin. On the 4th of September of this same year, 1807, an order came from 
the Cabinet declaring it to be one of the most important objects to compensate 
the State for the loss of Halle. But two universities, it was declared, were 
now left to Prussia, those at Eonigsberg and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Konigs- 
berg was too remote, and Frankfort was too poor, to supply the place of Halle. 
It is a curious indication of the manner in which the Prussian government 
regarded the service of its teachers, that, in this very order of the Cabinet, 
assurances were given that arrangements would be made by which the serv- 
ices of the expelled professors from Halle would not be lost to the country. 

While Stein was engaged upon his reforms, this subject did not pass beyond 
the period uf discussion. But there is one phase of chcit discussion which is 
interesting as showing what they expected of the university, and as provoking 
ill an American some important reflections. Was it desirable that a university 
■siiould be planted in a great capital and close to the abode of the government? 
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Some sort of tranquil retirement has been associated with the idea of a 
university, and the temptations of a great capital were likely to bo dangerous 
to the morals of the students. We are told that, in view of this prospect, Stein 
was at first vehemently opposed to the establishment of the univeraity at 
Berlin, but that, after listening to Wolf's arguments, he passed over to the 
other side of the question and supported the choice of Berlin with equal energy. 
Humboldt, and even his brother Alexander^ for a time believed that '' the 
shadow of the capitol would blight the intellectual vitality alike of teachers and 
of learners." And what was the argument of Wolf that finally prevailed in 
opposition to these views? It was that, in the judgment of the ministry, '' the 
mischievous influence of the government on the university would be less 
considerable than the beneficial influence of the university on the government.' ' 
In the report of Humboldt, made on May 12, 1809, the position is stated in 
these words: ^'What can be more desirable than a constant intercourse 
between the heads of science and the principal officials 1 How intellectually 
refreshing, thought-awakening, and naturally elevating, is such intercourse 
likely to prove to the latter !" And on the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the University, it was declared that ''this anticipation has been abundantly 
fulfilled." 

On the 16th of August following Humboldt's report, an order of Cabinet was 
announced founding the University. The King set apart the royal palace of 
Prince Henry as its abode, and assigned for it an annual gift, from the first, 
of 150,000 thalers. Under the system I have endeavored to point out, it was, 
of course, the work of Humboldt and his fellow ministers to select the pro- 
fessors. He at once occupied himself in negotiations with men of learning in 
all parts of Germany. And what faculties were brought together! Fichte 
for philosophy; Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Marheineke for theology; 
Savigny and Schmalz for jurisprudence ; Friedlander, Kohlrausch, Hufeland, 
and Reil for medicine; Niebuhr and Buhs for history; Wolf, Buttman, 
Boeckh, and Dindorf for antiquity; Tralles and Gauss for mathematics. 

The University was opened at Michaelmas, 1810; and, in the following year, 
the first work published from the new University, the first volume of Niebuhr's 
Eoman History, formed an epoch in modern historical research. This was 
followed by the works of Fichte, Savigny, Schleiermacher, Raumer, Hoffman, 
Boeckh, Hegel, Schelling, Ranke, and scores of others, forming a galaxy of 
names such as no other country or century can show. In view of such an 
array of genius, brought together at such a time, we are justified in saying that 
the founding of the University of Berlin was not the least memorable of the 
great works of that age of reforms. With such a beginning, it can hardly be 
considered strange that, within three-quarters of a century, it has grown to 
such power and influence that it may fairly be regarded as the foremost 
university in the world. From all nationalities, in both hemispheres, congre- 
gate annually not less than about four thousand students to receive instruction 
and inspiration from teachers whose fame is known wherever scholarship is 
respected and admired. Nor was the spirit shown in the founding of this 
University an exceptional one. As the King vacated his palace in Berlin for 
the University there, so in 1818, after Waterloo had given back to Germany the 
left bank of the Rhine, he consecrated the electoral palace at Bonn to the 
same noble use. 

Such, then, was the system. But machinery without motive power is help- 
less. In Germany the propelling force was provided by general law. Every 
professional man, whether lawyer or clergyman or teaclier, before entering 
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upon the work of his profession, was obh'ged to pass an examination that pre- 
supposed a liberal education. No lawyer could collect a fee for advice or ser- 
vice unless he had previously received the training of a university. No physi- 
cian could write a prescription until he had received the same liberal outfit. 
And, most important of all, no person could teach in a gymnasium, or swing a 
ferule in a district school, until he bad first received the training of a profes- 
sional teacher either in a university or in one of the state normal schools. It 
will be seen that here was the force that put life into the system, — that made 
the schools pulsate with all the potencies of national greatness. 

Having studied the system, and the legal requirements that form the motive 
power, we are now in condition to inspect, with a little more care, the individ- 
ual parts. Let us look especially at the normal schools, the secondary 
schools, and the universities. But while wo examine each of these parts of 
the system, let us hot forget its organic connection with the others. The sys- 
tem is a means to an end. It is framed to accomplish a certain result. It is 
like an army made up of different divisions and corps; and we must keep in 
mind the fact that the best results are reached only when the respective parts 
reach their destination in such order as to cooperate perfectly with the others. 
It is in the massing of forces that a general shows his greatness or his weak- 
ness. And so it may be said that the Prussian system of education reveals its 
true excellence, not so much in the character of any one part, as in the unity 
of the whole, and in the perfection with which each part is fitted to do the par- 
ticular work assigned it. 

What we might call the fundamental idea of the Prussian system, what the 
German perhaps would call the Begrtff, may be stated in this way: Whatever 
you want a man for, there is no way in which you can make so much of him 
or get so much out of him as by training: him. Society needs everything that 
can be got out of its people. The state therefore should furnish the most sys- 
tematic means of training for diiferent purposes; and, secondly, it should 
make this training compulsory. In order to furnish the means of training it 
must provide the most skillful teachers. In order that training may be com- 
pulsory it must allow no person to practice a trade or a profession until he has 
been properly trained for the work. While in America we have always placed 
emphasis upon liberty in the choice of work, in Prussia emphasis is placed upon 
protection from the imposition of bad work. 

But how are skillful teachers secured? The answer is, by making teaching 
a profession and by elevating it to the rank of an honorable one. With us 
teaching can hardly be said to be a profession. Some of the best teaching done 
in our secondary schools is by persons who are simply filling the chasm between 
their undergraduate and their professional studies. There is reason to believe 
that if all our teaching were equal to that done by this class of persons, some 
of it would be very much less faulty than it is. That is not saying that it would 
not still be poor. A Prussian looks upon such a system as ours much as we 
would look upon a custom that should driv^ students for two or three years 
into the practice of law, or medicine, or theology, under similar transient 
inducements. The Prussian method, on the contrary, will allow no man to 
teach until he has fitted himself for teaching as a profession. Nor is this a 
mere nominal condition. The teacher enters upon teaching for life. He is no 
more likely to abandon it for another profession than the physician is likely to 
abandon medicine. After he is once appointed to a place he cannot be 
removed but for cause. He has a house and garden furnished him as the 
church furnishes a rectory or parsonage ; and when he dies or is disabled his 
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family receives a pension for the support and protection of old age. Such is 
the career to which the teacher looks forward. 

But how is he prepared for his work? This brings us to an examination of 
the normal schools. 

In the first place it should be said that these are as strictly national institu- 
tions as are our academies at West Point and Annapolis. They strive to make 
teachers just as strictly as our military academy strives to make soldiers. Of 
these normal schools there are seven or eight in each province; and admission 
to them is secured just as at West Pointy as the result of competitive examina- 
tion. The examination is SQvere and searching.. The number of applicants is 
always much greater than the number to be admitted ; and competition at the 
entrance examinations is very great. No person is admitted even to examina- 
tion until he has produced a physician's certificate of health and of freedom 
from all chronic complaints. Every one is debarred who has a weak voice or 
any physical defect or infirmity. These provisions make it certain that none 
but picked men shall become teachers in Prussia. Of applicants examined 
enough of those standing highest are admitted to fill the vacancies in the nor- 
mal school. The period of residence in the school is never less than two years 
nor more than three. The branches pursued are chiefly a continuation of those 
previously studied at the primary and superior schools. Great attention is also 
paid to drawing, writing, and tiie natural sciences. Every teacher in a Prus- 
sian school must write a good hand, must be skillful in drawing, and must 
know enough to teach well the elements of botany and zoology. Besides these 
all students in the normal schools must learn the violin, the organ, and the 
piano. Mr. Eay relates that he heard three organs, three pianos, and a hun- 
dred violins in one normal school. As each teacher is to have a garden fur- 
nished him, he is taught to make good use of it, by careful instruction in 
gardening, horticulture, and floriculture. The age at which pupils are admitted 
to the normal schools is eighteen. The cadets, for such they may be called, 
are of ten sons of peasants; often persons who have been fitted to enter the 
normal school by the village minister, or by some other interested person. 
The students live in the college as a dormitory, and are supported chiefly by 
the state, as are our cadets at West Point. The only expenses of the students 
are for their clothing and the payment pt about fifteen dollars a year. All 
else is borne by the state. Such, then, are the provisions by which Prussia 
strives to fit its teachers for their work. 

At the final examinations students receive a diploma marked first, second, or 
third class, as the acquirements of the students justify. Only holders of 
diplomas of the first class are eligible to appointment at once. Students of 
the second and third grades are put on probation of one and two years respect- 
ively, after which they may be re-examined for a place in the first class. They 
sometimes return three of four times before they are successful. 

Such was the provision made in 1810 by HumbAl^t. In 1826 it was still 
further determined that even those holding diplomas of the first class should 
subject themselves to one year's probation before they could be permanently 
employed. It is not absolutely essential that a person, to be a teacher, should 
pass through a normal school; but it is essential that such person pass an 
equivalent examination before the examining commission. As this is exceed- 
ingly difficult, it is, in fact, almost never accomplished. Without the diploma 
of the first class from a normal school, or a certificate of having passed an 
equivalent examination, then, no person in Prussia is allowed to teach. It is 
even made a misdemeanor to employ any other person. 
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There is one further provision that is worthy of note. It is, that, although 
the proper authorities of a district may select from those having the requisite 
acquirements a teacher for their school, when he has once been installed, they 
cannot remove him. Such removal can be brought about only by the pro- 
vincial board. The object of this provision is easily seen. The government 
says : The teacher has made a long study of pedagogy, and he has greater 
ability to judge of the art of teaching and managing scholars than those can 
have who have had no such training. We will no more allow the people of a 
district on their whim to turn out a teacher whom we have educated^ than we 
will allow a military company to turn out a capi;ain. If it can be made to 
appear that there are good reasons why he should be turned out, those reasons 
must be presented to the provincial board, since they are so far removed as to 
be free from prejudice. Thus you see that the teacher not only has an 
excellent outfit, but in the exercise of his vocation he is practically independent. 

I said that the teacher is furnished in each district with a house and garden. 
These are usually joined with the school building. Bather, perhaps, 
it should be said that the school-room is usually in the house of the teacher. 
The consequence of this provision is that the teacher is practically a permanent 
officer of the village or district, and is so situated as to have a vast influence 
on the life and development of all of his pupils. The affectionate and 
tender relations established between teacher and pupils in Prussia are the 
subject of constant remark by those who have inspected the workings of the 
common schools. It is in such schools, and by such teachers, that the 
Prussian children are taught. I think you will agree with me that it becomes 
us, in view of such facts, to be modest in what we have to say of our own 
primary schools. 

Suppose that a boy is destined for one of the professions, say theology, law, 
medicine, or higher instruction. Between the age of eight and twelve he 
leaves the primary school and goes to a gymnasium, or to a real-schule. Insti- 
tutions of this grade constitute the famous secondary schools of Prussia. As 
I have already intimated, the number of these schools in Prussia is nearly 
three hundred. Of these, about two-thirds are gymnasia, or classical schools, 
and one-third real-schulen, in which the study of Greek is not pursued. 

In all of these schools the curriculum of study is the same, and is deter- 
mined by the government, — that is to say, by the Educational Bureau, of 
which I have already spoken. The gymnasia are regarded as government 
schools, though the students are not supported by the government, as in the 
normal schools. The course of study embraces six classes, running from 
sexta to prima. The work of several of these classes requires two years, — 
prima, always two years. The length of the course in the gymnasium, there- 
fore, is from eight to ten years, — say while the scholar is from nine to eighteen 
or nineteen years of age. 

From what has been said of thoroughness in the outfit of teachers for the 
primary schools, we should expect to meet a similar adaptability of means to 
ends in the gymnasia. And we are not to be disappointed. The teachers are 
all teachers by profession. They are all appointed by the Educational Bureau 
of the Province, and from those who have passed the requisite examinations. 

These examinations ( **jO/e PrUfungen dor Candidaten des hoheren SchulanUs* ' ) 
are an important part of the great reform instituted by Humboldt. The rules 
for conducting the examinations have been modified slightly from time to time ; 
but those now in force were adopted as early as 1831. The examinations are 
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conducted by the High Examiniug Commissioners of whom I have already 
spoken. 

The candidate who presents himself for examination must first hand in a 
school certificate of fitness for the university, and then a certificate of three 
years' attendance at university lectures. Accompanying this must be a cur^ 
riculum vilca, written in Latin if the candidate is an applicant for a position 
in a gymnasium ; in French if an applicant for a real-schule. The examina- 
tion, if successful, results in a certificate conferring the right to teacH, — faculias 
docendi; and this is conditional or unconditional, — bedingte or unbedingte. 
The ** bedingte facuUas^* allows the holder to teach only the lower classes of 
the gymnasia and real-schools, while the '^unbedingte facuUas^^ confers the 
right to teach some one subject in secunda or prima. From the persons that 
have passed this examination the Provincial School Board selects the teachers 
in the gymnasia. Every teacher is required to know French and something of 
English, besides Latin. Teachers in the real-schools are not required to know 
Greek. The Frobejahr, or year of probation, is also insisted on in the gym- 
nasia. These requirements show us that boys fitting for the university are 
taught by none except such as have, in the first place, received a liberal uni- 
versity education in addition to the preliminary education procured at the gym- 
nasium ; and have, in the second place, passed a special examination before 
the Examiniug Commission. Into the hands of such a corps of teachers, then, 
our boy of eight or ten falls when he enters the gymnasium. 

"We sometimes hear complaints that our scholars in America are kept at too 
hard work. Such complaints are doubtless sometimes well founded, but gen- 
erally they are as rudiculous as they are unworthy of our physical and mental 
stamina. The student of the German gymnasia is kept in school in summer 
from ? to 12 o'clock, in winter from 8 to 12, and during all seasons of the year 
from 2 to 4. The number of his exercises per week is never less than thirty, 
and, during half of the course, is thirty-five. These, it is true, are not all what 
we call "recitation work," but they are all work under the immediate direction 
of a teacher. This curriculum includes, besides the heavier studies, book- 
keeping, reading, penmanship, gymnastics, and music. The students in the 
hands of such teachers, then, have six lessons a day five days in the week, and 
five lessons on Saturdav. 

The results of this kind of work seldom fail to awaken astonishment in the 
American who visits the gymnasium. Of the various interesting things I saw 
in the German schools, there were two that surprised me more than all the 
others. The one was the performance of one of the oratorios of Handel, from 
beginning to end, by the scholars of one of the gymnasia in Leipzig. The 
choruses, rendered by two hundred voices from the gymnasium, in the very 
church where Bach had won his fame, seemed like a chorus of angels. The 
principal solos were rendered by a boy of thirteen, with a power, an accuracy^ 
and a sweetness that brought tears to many an eye in that vast congregation. 
Not more than a month later, the boys of the same school put upon the stage 
the Antigone of Sophocles, in the original tongue. The other exhibition of 
skill and attainments to which I allude, was at a gymnasium in Bonn, and was a 
discussion carried on by the scholars of prima, under the direction of Dr. 
Schopen, one of the teachers. From beginning to end the discussion was con- 
ducted in Latin, was carried on with fluency, and with such accuracy that very 
few corrections in the course of two hours were called for by the professor. 

It is a matter of interest to us to note that final examinations for admission 
to the university are conducted, not at the university, but at the gymnasium. 
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This cusfcom is a result of much experimeDting, extending over the whole 
period from 1812 to 1856. Schleiermacher was, from the first, in favor of 
having the examinations entirely with the gymnasia ; bat Humboldt favored 
taking them to the university. Experience, however, has proved conclasivelv 
to those in authority that the examinations are held with best results at the 
gymnasium ; and there, since 1856, they have uniformly been conducted. 

But the final examination is a genuine test of scholarship. The examining 
committee consists of the Director of the gymnasium, the teachers of primOf 
one member of the Provincial School Board, and two members of the ''Joint 
Patronage Commissary." The law provides that the examination shall be of 
the same severity as the ordinary work in prima; but one condition is note- 
worthy, the examination is not to be on work that has been done in school. The 
examinations are to bo both by writing and oral. The written examination 
continues a week, and those who fail in it are excluded from the examination 
viva voce. The tests in Latin, German, and French are chiefly by means of 
extemporaneous compositions in those languages. The papers are marked 
either "insuflScient," "suflScient," "good,'* or ''excellent.'' At the end of 
the examination, the pupil is voted upon by ballot, and finally receives a 
diploma marked either ^^reif^ or *'unreifJ*^ The papers are all preserved; 
and an ''unripe" student may appeal to the Highest Examining Anthority, in 
which case the examination papers are sent up for inspection. The final exam- 
inations take place near the end of each semester ; and the public occasion of 
the conferring of the diplomas is known, not as "Commencement," or "Exhi- 
bition," but as the "Solemnity." 

The "scholar" is now ready to become a "student." The two words in Ger- 
many have very different aignifications. The scholar is kept under the severest 
disciplint until it is believed his habits and tastes are fixed. The student, on 
the other hand, is regarded as having come to mature years, to years of discre- 
tion, as having completed his preliminary training ; and, therefore, he is given 
what is, practically, absolute liberty. At the age of nineteen or twenty, then, 
he goes to the university. Here he finds the organization of the highest grade 
of schools substantially as it was fixed by Humboldt and his colleagues in 1810. 
There are four or five faculties ; one of Philosophy, one of Law, one of Medi- 
cine, one of Protestant Theology, and sometimes, in addition, one of Catholic 
Theology. 

In each of these faculties the instructors are divided into three grades : Ordi- 
nary Professors, Extraordinary Professors, and Privat Docenten. These ofiK- 
oers are always appointed by the Ministry of Education, on the recommenda- 
tion of the university senate, the ministry selecting one from the three per- 
sons nominated by the senate. The Ordinary Professors constitute the Fac- 
ulty, and each faculty has a dean or presiding officer, chosen from its own 
number. All the faculties acting together choose from their own number the 
Rector Magnificus, who, for one year, is President of the Senate, and official 
head of the university. The deans of ail the faculties, together with the nni- 
versity judge, the rector, and the pro-rector (that is, the rector of the preceding 
year), constitute the university senate, — the board for the administration of 
ail matters of general university interest. The university judge, always a 
member of the Faculty of Law, constitutes the court before whom all students 
accused of violating law are tried. The university has its jail (career J^ and 
its system of fines, and testimony is taken according to the rules of evidence. 

The two characteristics which impress a foreigner most deeply on visiting or 
entering a German university, are the freedom of the professors and the free- 
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doni of the students, — what the Germans call Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. 
The freedom of the professors is almost absolate. Each is required to deliver 
one or two public lectures a week, but that is all. Beyond that he may lecture 
as little as he chooses or as much as he chooses, and on any subject he chooses. 
This freedom has its element of safety in the fact that for all instruction, 
except the public lectures already alluded to and perhaps a little very advanced 
private work,Nthe student pays a fee that goes to the professor. If the pro- 
fessor nods too often, or reads lectures that have taken on too much of the 
smoke and veneration of age, the students desert him and his income is re- 
duced. While, therefore, there is no requirevient, there is every viducemeni to 
industry. A still further guarantee against dullness apd indolence on the part 
of the professors is, that, close behind him, there is a vigorous corps of ambitious 
young teachers who enjoy the same liberties accorded to him, and who, there- 
fore, are sure to draw away his students if his lectures cease to be of value. 
The system of privat docenien is unqnestionably one of the most important 
elements of university thoroughness and success. Some of the most careful 
observers regard it as the key to the whole excellence of the German univer- 
sity education. 

A word in explanation of the system may not be out of place. It is this : 
If a student, at the time of completing his university studies, has shown 
superior excellence., and has manifested a desire to devote himself to univer- 
sity teaching as a profession, he receives what is called a facultas docendi. This 
is simply a privilege of lecturing in the university. When he has received 
this he may lecture on any conceivable subject. He receives no pay from the 
university. He must rely exclusively on bis ability to draw students, and to 
get money from them in the way of fees, for his income. The university 
puts upon him this simple limitation: he is not allowed to sell his wares 
cheaper than the full professors sell theirs, — is not permitted to receive 
smaller fees than the others, the rates of which are determined by the uni- 
versity senate. The attendance at the lectures of the privat docenien is 
usually small; sometimes it is limited to two or three persons; sometimes even 
courses are announced at which not a single student appears. All these facts 
are constantly giving hints, of course, to the doceiity as to what is wanted by 
the students. In general the lectures of a renowned professor are preferred. 
A docent, for example, would find it hard to get students in Physics in compe- 
tition with Helmholtz, or in Philology in competition with Ourtius. But, on 
the other hand, the docent offers some advantages. He can give more individ- 
ual attention to his students. He is not yet removed completely from the stu- 
dent world. He goes to the old resorts with the students themselves. He eats 
with them, drinks with them, is, in short, in a condition to render such prac- 
tical assistance to a student as a professor could not. In this manner the 
docent pushes himself on. If he does not succeed, his lot is like that of fail- 
ure elsewhere; but as no students are obliged to hear him, the mischief falls 
chiefly upon himsdf. If, on the other hand, ho is successful as an author and 
lecturer, as soon as his success is pronounced, he is likely to be called to a pro- 
fessorship either in his own or in some other university. In the position of 
privat docent the spurs of nearly all the great men now in professors' chairs in 
Germany have been earned. The system affords an admirable example of a 
thoroughly organized method of competition and of the survival of the fittest. 
Appointments to professorships are permanent, and removals never take place 
but for most flagrant reasons. Professors, therefore, feel secure in their 
seats, and exercise freedom of opinion with absolute and often startling inde 
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pendence. The universal maxim seems to be that iDtellectual integrity is the 
basis of all true development. Therefore, in Germany, what a professor 
thinks, that he is expected to say. 

The number of courses of lectures given at the University of Berlin in each 
semester is about four hundred. In the first term of last year there were, in 
Theology, thirty-six courses; in Law, sixty-two; in Medicine, one hundred and 
ten; and in Philosophy, one hundred and seventy-five. During^he year, then, 
no less than about eight hundred courses are offered at this one ITniversity, 
from which the student can freely make his choice. 

But a very few moments remain to me for what I have to say of student 
life in Germany. ^ 

The German student is a person of a very different nature from the old- 
fashioned American student. I say the old-fashioned student, because I am 
convinced that a rapid transformation is taking place in student life in this 
country. The student of former days was simply a school-boy of a larger 
growth. But it is simple truth to say, and it is a great source of satisfaction 
to observe and to recognize the fact, that, in ten years, students in the TTniver- 
sity of Michigan have made a great advance in the direction of better order 
and a higher manhood. All sympathy for the old days of college pranks is 
coming to be recognized as a sympathy for barbarism ; and it is safe to assert 
that we are fast leaving behind us the time when a student can be a rowdv 
without being a social outcast. I am persuaded that this change is the resnft 
very largely, if not entirely, of the recent advances that have been made in 
several of our larger universities, and especially in the University of Michi- 
gan, toward the liberties accorded to students in the universities of Germany. 
A study of different institutions would probably reveal the fact that, in those 
colleges where the old methods have been rigorously adhered to, the improve- 
ment has been very slight; while the introduction of larger privileges of elec- 
tion has everywhere been followed by a more healthy and manly tone of ear- 
nestness and scholarship. The explanation of the fact is easy. While well 
regulated liberties encourage good order^ too many restraints provoke lai^Iess- 
ness. Goethe, with that profound insight into human nature which was one 
of his most striking characteristics, put the explanation into the month of 
Wilhelm Meister: **In well adjusted and regulated homes,*' said he, **chil. 
dren have a feeling not unlike what I conceive rats and mice to have ; they 
keep a sharp eye on all crevices and holes where they may come upon some 
forbidden dainty. They enjoy it also with a fearful stolen satisfaction which 
forms no small part of the happiness of childhood." And the characteristic 
so well described by Goethe is not confined to very young children. It is nn- 
questionably true that even adult human nature experiences a delicious satis- 
faction in outwitting those who are believed to have imposed irksome and need- 
less restraints. When monks were forbidden to look upon women, and nnns 
were forbidden to look upon men, monasteries and nunneries became what they 
were represented to be by the Italian literature of the fourteenth oentnry. 
Men and boys will not be kept out of the water by being told that certain 
waters lead to Niagara. If it is not courage itself, it is something akin to 
courage, that leads great natures to dare that which is dangerous, and 
which accomplishes great results. Say to a group of boys, **That cliff 
yonder is dangerous, and you must not approach it," your young Napol- 
eons and Gromwells and Olives and Luthers and Wesleys will probably be at 
the top of it the next morning before you are up. And society is in a wrong 
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condition which condemns them as hopelessly lost because of their superabund- 
ance of human nature. 

It is these considerations, doubtless, that afford the explanation of what has 
often been a puzzle. The saddest and most disheartening experience of a col- 
lego professor is probably that which comes to him when he sees, as he some- 
times does, full-grown and full-bearded men forgetting the avowed object of 
their university life, and devoting the full energies of their maturity to trivial 
pastimes and trickeries that are scarcely worthy of pupils of half their years. 
And yet, whenever this full-grown and full-bearded youth is separated from his 
fellows and interrogated^ he is generally found to be a reasonable human 
being, and one free from vicious purposes, if not, indeed, inspired with correct 
ideals. But, what is equally important, it will also be found that he is chafing 
under restraints and requirements and restrictions and usages that are imposed 
upon men of his age in no other relation of life. It is a curious fact, that in 
this country, the most prominent characteristic of which is supposed to bo 
freedom, the university student, up to within the last ten years, and, in many 
quarters, even up to the present time, has enjoyed less of freedom than the 
university student of any other country in the world. It is also worthy of note, 
that, in no other country, have the students, to such an extent, carried up into 
manhood the unworthy and mischievous trivialities of childhood. Beason, as 
well as the fruitful experience of the last ten years, goes to show that these 
two facts will stand and fall together. 

I have been led to these reflections by the sharp contrast between the German 
student at the university and the student in a similar position in America. 
The ages of the two are about the same. Bat the German is in every way 
taught to feel that he has ended his childhood and has begun his manhood,^ 
He is now free and is henceforth to work for nobody but himself. He is no 
longer to be marked for good or bad recitations, is no longer to be subjected 
to grading or surveillance of any kind. He feels himself a free man. He can 
select his studies, his professors, his hours; can hear lectures from eight in the 
morning to six at night, or, if ho choose, he can hear absolutely none at all. 
Ho knows that there is no rector or dean or professor to trouble himself about 
him; to care whether he ^'cuts" regularly or not at all, whether he fights a 
duel every week or never, or even whether he goes to bed sober or drunk. All 
that is entirely his own affair. He knows that henceforth his destiny is in his 
own hands, and in his alone. What is the consequence? The Primaner, or, 
as the students generally call him, the Fucks, — what we should call the Fresh- 
man, — is often wild. He is experiencing tho first delicious sense of freedom. 
He has had ten years of hard work, during the last three or four or which he 
has worked up to his full capacity. He has been borne down to the water's 
edge. He has had scarcely a day that he could call his own. He now feels an 
inclination to let his mind lie fallow awhile. He is restless. He visits the 
lecture rooms of all the professors in the university. He annoys his landlady 
by giving up his room for other quarters. He has much of the verdancy of an 
old-fashioned freshman, added to something of the bravado of an old-fashioned 
sophomore. If, in addition to his mental outfit, he has a good deal of physi- 
cal exuberance, he is likely to join a corps, or a verbindung. He perhaps 
drinks'heavily, and in that curious kind of sword practice not very correctly 
called a duel, getsi his face scarred a few times by older and more skillful 
swordsmen. 

But after a snort period this spurt of folly generally wears away. If the stu- 

35 
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dent has the making of a man in him, he gradaallj abandons his exoessesai 
settles down to hard work. It is said even that the roll of professors and doee^ 
as well as of the eminent men in all the walks of life, shows a very large pio- 
portion of persons who were given to wild excesses during the first monthi of 
their University career. 

Bat here again is a marked difference between the American stadent ui 
the Grerman. Oar stadent, if he resorts to places of public amusement forhii 
recreation, is unquestionably in real danger. He seems to have left behiid 
him all sense of restraint when he crossed the threshold. But not so withtk 
Grerman. He is still in company with those whose character and condact k 
respects. He has the same reasons for conducting himself properly that k 
has on the street or in polite society. He seldom forgets that his vocation ii 
one of dignity. Students, therefore, are uniformly deferential toward ooi' 
another. Every hour thousands of students are emptied from the lecton 
rooms into the narrow corridors of the University of Berlin, bat the order ias 
perfect as that of a congregation passing from a church. If one were to jostle 
another without an immediate and satisfactory apology, the act would 1r 
regarded as a gross infraction of that fine code of deference which uDivemB; 
prevails. They are not very scrupulous about dress; but they allow no per- 
sonal familiarities or disparaging personal remarks. It is true that the moB 
intimate friends, on meeting, embrace and kiss each other; but they do itii 
a very gentlemanly, or, perhaps I ought to say, in a very lady-like wav. 

But I must bring this discussion to a close. It remains only to add "that the 
German system of education, at once the most carefully designed, the motf 
comprehensive, and the most efficient the world has ever known, has bone 
fruits worthy of its intrinsic excellence. Within the present generation 
have had abundant evidence of the way in which it developed the reeourai 
of the nation in all the manifold forms of literature, science^ art, and action. 
On the one hand Germany has become the educational Mecca, toward whiek 
all those who seek the best that the world has to give must make their wij; 
while, on the other, the fragments that seemed hopelessly scattered and septf- 
ated have been brought together, and bound into a living organism that throb 
with the pulsations of a vigorous political life. One of the princes who fleshed 
his sword at Waterloo, and saw his queen-mother die of a broken heart, be- 
cause Prussia seemed hopelessly crushed, lived not only to be crowned kingot 
the most powerful nation of Europe, but also to be hailed as emperor of i 
united German people. And thus the most sanguine hopes of Fichte and 
and Humboldt have been more than fulfilled. 



OUR STREET GAMINS. 

BY J. F. JORDAN. 



"Given," said the late President Garfield, *'the character of a man, an*d tin 
conditions of life around him, what will be his career? Or, given his chai^ 
ter and career, of what kind were his surroundings? The relation of tbet 
three factors to each other is severely logical." If the three factors, character 
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conditions of life, and career, are severely logical in the case of man, they are 
much more so in the case of yoath. Nothing is trner in the history of statistics 

■ than that the surroundings of youth play a prominent part in the formation 
^ of their lives. If right conditions exist in youth, the whole after career of the 
^ boy or girl is as a rule one of usefulness. It behooves us as teachers, then, to 

help in throwing such safeguards around the children of our country as will ulti- 

' mately lea^l them to a good and useful citizenship. 

■ The total school population of the United States'is nearly 15,000,000, of 
^ which number nearly 9,250,000 are enrolled in our public schouls and 500,000 
< in private and parochial schools. It will thus be seen that nearly 5,500,000 of 
> school age, thirty-six per cent of the whole number of school age, are not 
? enrolled in any school, public or 'private. We have no means of knowing how 
E large a per cent of this number have attended school at a previous period, and 
r how many have received some instruction at home ; but we think the number to 
I be few from the fact that where there is the most intelligence we find the largest 
I enrollment in the schools. For instance, the number not enrolled in twenty- 
! four states of the north is thirty-six per cent.of the school population, while 

in the south it is fifty per cent of the school population. In five of the eastern 
I states the percentage of attendance is above eighty in one hundred, in thirteen 
of the eastern and central states the percentage of attendance is seventy or 
more, in five of the southern it is below fifty in one hundred, and in two it 
falls below thirty in one hundred. These are the statistics for 1879. If we 
examine those for previous years we find that in 1878 the per cent of non-at- 
tendance was thirty-five and in 1877 thirty-six, showing that the schools are 
making but little improvement in this regard. 

It is not easy to assign causes for this large non-attendance. Many of them 
are orphans. The records of our reformatory institutions show that about ten 
per cent of their inmates are orphans, from twenty to thirty per cent have lost 
their father, and from fifteen to twenty per cent their mother. Very many 
are kept out to work at home or in shops. In the south teachers and schools 
have been wanting, and in the far west in many instances the schools are too 
far away. Another very grievous cause is truancy from home and school, 
the statistics of the Ohio reform school showing that sixty-one per cent of its 
inmates were truants from home and school. These children who do not 
attend school or work in the shops must find something to do to while away 
their time. The question is, what? Many of them are veritable street arabs, 
without a home or a place to go, living by pilfering and begging. Their aged 
looks, sharp pinched countenances, and the expressions of cunning and crafti- 
ness deep-seated in their features, show how cruel and relentless is their task- 
master — the world. The natural drift of these boys, and all others who have 
not some employment to restrain their exuberant spirits, is into mischief. 
These millions of the street, with active, growing minds ready to receive and 
retain impressions for good or evil, are daily brought in contact with the worst 
forms of vice and crime. They soon cease to discriminate between right and 
wrong, become reckless and plunge headlong into the mad vortex of sin. A 
few are apprehended and sent to reformatory institutions; but how few can be 
known from the fact that in 1879 there were in the reformatory institutions of 
the United States but 14,21G, or two tenths per cent of the number not attend- 
ing school. Of these from seventy-five to ninety per cent are saved and 
returned to society as good and useful men and women ; but how meager a 
number 10,662, or three-twentieths percent. What becomes of the remain- 
der? They grow up ignorant men and women, and in time populate our pris- 
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ons and pauper- houses. The proof is overwhelming. In France in 1874, 
according to Dr. E. D. Mansfield^ in 18,000^000 of people unable to read and 
write there were 442,194 arrests, or one in forty one. In 18,000,000 of people 
who were commonly educated there were 1,939 arrests, or but one in 9,291, 
proving the proportion of crimes two hundred and twenty-six times greater in 
the uneducated than in thQ educated classes. In Massachusetts, observations 
for a period of eight years show very nearly one third of all the prisoners were 
illiterate, the totally ignorant as shown by those without any education being 
twenty-two per cent, the totally ignorant and very ignorant being twenty-five 
per cent, while the very deficient, including thcL totally ignorant a«d very igno- 
rant, was fifty per cent. If, according to the same authority, we were to take 
10,000 people from the states of the central northwest, including the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan^ Illinois, and Wisconsin, four hundred of them would 
be illiterate, the estimated number of prisoners would be forty, of whom thir- 
ty-five would be illiterate. From this it will be seen that four per cent of the 
population commit ninety-eight per cent of the crimes. Dr. Mansfield con- 
cludes that 

1. One third of all criminals are totally uneducated, and that four-fiths are 
practically so. ' 

2. That the proportion of criminals from the illiterate classes is at least 
tenfold as great as the proportion from those having some education. Dr. 
Fiske, in an article on crime and education, in the report of the committee of 
education for 1871, says that three to seven and one-half per cent of our popu- 
lation, the wholly uneducated, commit at least thirty per cent of the crimes, 
and less than one-fifth of one per cent is committed by those who have received 
more than a common-school education. ''The entirely uneducated man is 
nine times as likely to be a criminal as the average of the men who have been 
taught, and more than one hundred times as likely as he who has been thor- 
oughly educated." 

The Hon. John Wickersham, in his excellent report on education and crime 
to the National Educational Association, concludes 

1. That about one-sixth of all the crime in this country is committed by 
persons wholly illiterate. 

2. That the proportion of criminals among the illiterate is about ten times 
as great as among those who have been instructed in the elements of a com- 
mon-school education or beyond. 

So much for crime. Let us look for a moment at the pauperism of the 
country. Dr. E. D. Mansfield, in a paper on this subject, says that the totally 
ignorant of paupers is sixty per cent. He estimates that if a population of 
1,000,000 should be taken, 8,000 would be paupers. The number of illiterate 
people would be 45,000, of which number 4,800 would be paupers, that is, 
four and one-half per cent of the population would furnish nearly sixty per 
cent of the paupers. This same writer concludes 

1. That the proportion of paupers among the illiterates is six times as great 
as among those of common education. 

2. That the tendency of education to prevent pauperism is more apparent 
than the tendency to prevent crime. 

3. That the largest element of character which accompanies pauperism is 
ignorance. 

From these facts, then, we see what becomes of our street gamins. The 
thought naturally arises, what can we do for them? It is evident if we would 
lessen the number of street gamins^ make them better men and women fitted 
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for the responsibility of citizenship, prompt and vigorous measures must be 
taken. At the pi^sent time the work of reclaiming these children of the street 
is left to the reform school, the orphan asylum, children's aid societies, and in 
a few of our larger cities night schools. Our reform schools are doing noble 
work, as a glance at the statistics will show ; but they are too few in number 
and too limited in their equipments to provide for any large number. Resides 
there is no reason in waiting till the insignia of crime is stamped upon the 
child before undertaking the work of educating and reforming. Other agen- 
cies than those enumerated above should be employed. Our public schools are 
not doing their whole duty. When a full-fledged graduate from some college 
or normal school takes charge of a public school he is too apt to be full of the 
copious draughts quaffed from ancient classic lore or modern science, and its 
influence on him is not unlike copious draughts from the classic Massac wine 
sung of by Horace, or the more modern and plebian "Tom and Jerry," — it 
makes him a little heavy at the top. To use a term familiar at the National 
Capital, he is ^'cranked" on mathematics, language, history, or philosophy, 
and his course of study is arranged accordingly. The minor but important 
study of morals and manners is wholly neglected, as perhaps beneath notice. 
Perhaps not ten of all the superintendents and principals before mo to-day have 
ever taken pains to mark out a course of instruction in morals and manners. 
If we do not improve those who are within our reach we cannot hope to improve 
those who are not. 

4^B a second remedy, I would suggest a law prohibiting the sale of tobacco 
to minors. At this point I am trenching on dangerous ground, or at least a 
delicate subject, that is, as to feelings, not as to strong-scented odor. To bor- 
row a figure of si)eech used by our President yesterday afternoon, I may before 
I get through with this subject know how it feels to be run through a thresh- 
ing machine; but on the contrary, some one else may know how it feels to be 
run through a purifier. Whatever may be the effects of tobacco on adults, 
there can be no question but it is injurious to the young. Boys of ten and 
twelve years of age can be seen any day on the streets of any of our cities and 
villages, pufiSng away at cigars and pennygrabs much after the fashion of boys 
of a larger growth. Its use is ruining them physically, mentally, and morally. 
Its sale to minors should be prohibited. 

As a third and very important remedy, I would suggest an iron-clad prohib- 
itory law, riveted through and through, forbidding the publication, sale, and 
circulation of this abominably vile and trashy literature that is circulating so 
freely among our boys and girls to their serious detriment and in many instan- 
ces their ruin. Something should and must be done to stop the deluge of this 
pernicious stuff. It fills the minds of boys and girls full of erroneous ideas of 
life. If this were all it were bad enough, but the results are worse. It destroys 
the last germ of truth, integrity, and virtue. Our boys seek to become mod- 
ern Claude Duvals or Jonathan Wilds. They drink, swear, gamble, and swag- 
ger about, and boast of their deeds after the manner of the heroes of these 
mind-destroying productions. 

But the most important remedy I have to suggest is compulsory education. 
It may be said that compulsory education in this iState was a failure. This I 
readily admit. The law was not of the right kind. It was made everybody's 
business to see that it was enforced, and consequently it was not enforced at 
alh I would suggest a law embodying the following points: 

1. Every child in the State between the ages of eight and fourteen should 
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be sent to school a period of twelve weeks of each year, six of which shall be 
coDsecntive, unless sach child shall be excused for good and sufficient cause. 

2. A good and sufficient cause would be: (1) sickness; (2) a knowledge of 
the coQiuion branches; (3) attendance upon private schools; (4) satisfactory 
evidence of good instruction at home ; (5) too great a distance from the school. 
These excuses shall be granted by the district board, and a record of each be 
kept. 

3. The director of each school district shall, at the beginning of each school 
year, send to the State superintendent a certified list of all children in the dis- 
trict between the ages of eight and fourteen^ the number excused by the board 
from attending school^ the number moved into the district during the past 
year^ and the number moved away, all of which can be ascertained at the time 
of taking the school census. The teacher of each district shall furnish the 
superintendent at the close of his term of school a certified list of all between 
tne ages of eight and fourteen who have attended the requisite time. By com- 
paring these lists the superintendent can readily ascertain what districts have 
complied with the law. 

4. If the director should fail to report, fine him. If the teacher should fail 
to report, annul his certificate. 

5. Let every district where the law is not enforced be deprived of its share 
of the public school money. 

Every parent and guardian not complying with the provisions of this law, 
and every manufacturer or other person emplfiying a child, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act and not having complied with it^ should be fined. 

Many present would object to such a law on the ground that ic is too strin- 
gent and the people would rebel against it. It is possible that public sentiment 
is not yet ripe enough on educational matters to enact and enforce such a law. 
But the time must come. Our teachers may be ever so efficient^ our school- 
houses cozy and cheerful, we may go out on the streets and coax parents to 
send their children to school, but even then the work is but partially accom- 
plished. As to the rights of a compulsory educational law there can be no 
question. If the State has the right to tax the people of the State to educate 
the children of the State, then surely it has the right to compel the attend- 
ance of those children. 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

J. M. B. Sill said : 

I am satisfied that the time has not come for compulsory education. Mich- 
igan a few years since passed such a law, but it proved a failure. I recognize 
its justice, but see no way of enforcing it as yet. I have no remedy to suggest 
for truancy, but desire to call attention to one fact. Seventy-one per cent of 
the children of the State of school age attend school at some time. Then it fol- 
lows that these children we have bi^eu compelled to turn out into the streets, 
because they were truants, were in school at one time. Ought this not to sug- 
gest something? We had them once; why have we not got them now? Are 
we doing our full duty? Are we not to blame in a measure? Is it not oar 
duty to make our schools places of attraction for the boys and girls, so that 
they will be glad to come? Up to the present time the history of Michigan 
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Bhovrs that the remedy mnsfc rest with ns. We mast remember that children 
have some rights; aud I believe that vb shall accoinplisb what we seek when 
we study the nature of children and make our schools attractive to them. 

C. A. GowER said : 

The reform school problem is a. good deal of a problem, and I have, by no 
means, solved it. There are a great many problems in connection nith the 
work that remain to be aettJed. I have had some experience with theao truant 
boys. I do not believe that a prohibitory tobacco law could ever be passed by 
the Legislature of Michigan, or that it could ever be enforced. The suggestion 
to prohibit vicious publications from circulation is rather indefinite, because it 
would be difficult to define what vicious literature is. The claim for a compal- 
scry law I do not believe would effect the remedy desired, because compalsor; 
education has proved itself a failure, or at least will not reach the dil£culty. 
I hold that the remedy must lie with the teachers. In every town thefe most 
he a place where these boys can be gathered in, and given just the kind of 
food they need. They are not calculated to be statesmen, but they will make 
good day-laborers, and it is not necessary to give them a full, rounded coarse of 
instruction. They should be taught the fundamental branches in an ungraded 
room. Every town should make provision of this kind for this class of boys. 
Another remedy that the teachers should resort to is an effort to get these boys 
in the schools and keep them there by kind treatment. There is no class of 
boys who are moi-e appreciative of kindness than these truants. Then let us 
as teachers make the Echool-rooms attractive. Jjet as go out into the highways 
and byways and hunt these boys up and sfaow them that we are interested in 
their welfare. The children of wealthy and aristocratic parents will get along 
Borne way. Let us not take pains to shove them forward, but devote our best 
efforts to bringing out the good in the ragged aud dirty boys who are inclined 
to become truants. There will always be need of reform schools, but many of 
the boys can be rescued by the teachers in the common schools. 

U. W. Lawton said: 

There seems to be a misapprehension in regard to the existence and enforce- 
ment of truant laws. While the one which we liad in Michigan a few years 
ago was suffered to be inoperative, yet in some of the states there are, now, 
laws which compel the regular attendance of children at school, aud they are 
Btricily enforced. In New England, where I am accustomed to spend my 
vacations, and where, in fact, our public school system origiuated, they have 
such laws, aud traant officers, acting in connection with the teachers of tho 
public schools, arrest all tiie idle children of the streets aud place them in a 
school established especially for them. I was informed, too, that public senti- 
ment fully sustained the law. It was deemed much better, much more 
humane, to thus take them and educate them (and train them up to habits of 
industry aud cultivate their moral natures) than to let them ruu in the streets, ' 
exposed to all kinds of temptation, until tliey had committed some crime, and 
then send them to the reform school. It seemed to mo that they were doing 
light, — that they were taking just the course to diminish the number of igno- 
rant vagabonds and criminals which grow up outside of our public schools, and 
which at tho present time is alurmiugly large. 

I have little faith, I confess, iu the Utopian theory of education which has 
been advanced, viz., that there is a good time coming when instruction will be 
made so entertaining, so delightful, and the school-room will become bo attract- 
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ive a place that all children, whatever may have been the condition of their 
birth, whatever may be their natural propensity for evil, or however bad may 
have been their earliest associations, will be drawn to it; that none will care 
for the freedom to rove whei'e they please, to play ball, to go a fishing, to go 
a skating, to see the sights of the city, or to stroll through the fields and 
"enjoy the free air and glorious sunshine," but all, without parental authority 
or control, will be attracted daily to their lessons. Would that it might be so, 
but who is so sanguine as to expect it? Let everything be done to make our 
schools pleasant and attractive, let the course of instruction be adapted as per- 
fectly as possible to the mental growth of the children, let the methods of 
teaching be as ingenious and alluring as may be, let the discipline be so perfect 
if possible, that they shall feel no restraint, let the school furniture be the 
nicest and most convenient, and yet I believe there would still be some who 
would not attend school. A circus or a minstrel show would be more attract- 
ive to some than the school-room. 



SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

BY CHARLES KELSEY. 

Ignorance of the simplest laws of health is the Herod that is slaughtering 
the innocents of to-day. In the present condition of sanitary science, and with 
the present understanding of the laws of health, there is little excuse for the 
havoc made with the little ones. So many of the diseases most fatal are pre- 
ventable, so many of the causes of breaking down in brain work are removable, 
that the intelligent teacher or parent who sees a child grow thin and pale and 
the eyes assume a lack luster appearance looks for the fault outside of the 
course of study, outside of the text-book into the home life and home habits. The 
fault is not in the hard study; it is in foolish clothing, bad cookery, unsuitable 
food, in gormandizing, wretched ventilation, improper warming, reckless 
exposure, depraved reading, secret habits. Stand by the door of a school-room 
and notice t!ie forms and clothing of the children who enter. How few stand 
erect, how few have strong arms, how few have strong legs and full chests, 
covered with clothing adapted to allow of free motion and growth ! Go to their 
homes; see and smell the abominable cooking, the close rooms in which they 
live and sleep ; see the economy of water and the dread of bathing. Is it to be 
^wondered at that we have sickly, weak children in the schools, and that so 
)manv are early laid to rest? And that among the youth of the land the rule is 
'thin arms, weak knees, flat chests? Now, whose fault is this? Rather let us 
ask, what can we do to correct the fault? How will you round out those 
shrunken limbs? How will you put light into that dull eye, and color into 
that pale face? How will you build up that weak side, and expand that con- 
tracted chest? How will you bring roses of health and the joys and happiness 
of a sound mind in a sound body? Here is the great opportunity of the 
teacher; herein we see the great importance of the study of school hygiene. 
So many of the parents are hopelessly ignorant, are blindly content, are care- 
lessly satisfied, that the work of recovery must rest largely upon the teacher, — 
a work great and bringing great rewards. This requires a study of the physi- 
•cal needs of the child, and involves much effort and i)ersistence. 
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Horace Mann urged that more attention should be given in our schools to 
the study of physiology. He wanted teachers so to understand the human 
body that they could take good care of the children, and through them in 
some degree correct the injurious results of homo ignorance. He realized the 
need of effort to prevent the deterioration of the race. Despairing of the 
parents as out of his reach, he would work through the influences of the school- 
room on the children, and build them up for the recovery of the lost ground. 

Professor Fiske, speaking of things that the young should be taught and not 
allowed to gather secretly from vicious companions, says: ''The slow altera- 
tion of physique which is going on in this country is only an exaggeration of 
that which modern civilization is tending to bring about everywhere. It is 
caused by the premature, excessive strain upon the mental powers requisite to 
meet the emergencies of our complex life. The progress of events has thrown 
the work of sustaining life so largely upon the brain that we are beginning to 
sacrifice the physical to the intellectual. We are growing spiritual in appear- 
ance at the expense of robustness." 

Not so the ancient Greeks. They deified health under the name Hygeia. 
They trained their youth so that they developed bodies fit models for the sculp- 
tor. Bones, muscles, sinews, lungs, were educated so that their owners could 
endure hardships in the field, and the turmoil of politics or the vigorous con- 
tests of the academia. Their heroes were warriors and orators who could van- 
quish the foe in battle or in debate. In their love for bodily beauty they 
attached high honor to success in those athletic games which develop and 
adorn the body with manly graces. Homer's hero, Ulysses, was a good run- 
ner, leading in the race, a wrestler whom 

** Nor could the strength of Ajax overthrbw." 

He lived to 

'' A green old age, unconscious of decays, 
That proves the hero born in better days." 

The fable of Hercules is no idle myth. Under it lies the idea that energy, 
courage, and physical strength are necessary to the highest succeser. Mercury, 
god of eloquence and of commerce, inventor of the alphabet, music, weights, 
measures, numbers, astronomy, and gymnastics, was always represented as 
perfectly developed in limb and person. 

He who possesses a vigorous body, well trained and encasing strong lungs 
and a clean heart, with a strong will directing and controlling, is a power in 
the world. Add a well disciplined mind, stored with needed knowledge, and 
we have a man who carves out opportunities and makes history. Such a phy- 
sique had most of the leaders of the world. Alexander was called a model of 
physical development and strength. Demosthenes inherited from his laboring 
father a strong constitution, and trained himself by gymnastic exercises, cor- 
recting the defects of his bodily appearance, strengthening his lungs, and 
acquiring that manly vigor that enabled him to beat down opposition as with 
his father's sledge-hammer, and by the power of his eloquence to change the 
history of Greece. Caesar's broad shoulders and vigorous manly strength 
enabled him easily to bear the great burdens of his wonderful career, giving 
him a large place in history. 

Our own Washington had a magnificent physique and excelled in the ath- 
letic sports of his day, leaping, jumping, running, throwing the bar and the 
caber. Bryant, living to the age of 84, disdained waiting for the elevator, but 
trotted lightly up nine flights of stairs to his editorial den, and walked with 
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eye undimmed and strength unabated three miles and back, regardless of 
weather. And who shall say that Lincoln's success did not result from a rug- 
ged frame with muscles made firm by early toil on the farm and on the flat- 
boat; or that Garfield's physical contests with his schoolmates did not give 
that manly vigor and strength that sustained him in tbe contests of an active 
political life, and enabled him to achieve such victories in the battles of his 
life work? We are reminded that Webster sustained his bodily strength, and so 
his mental vigor, by out-door sports, loving his fishing rod. Bismark is fond of 
the chase, and Gladstone, swinging the ax against the oaks at Hawaixlen, is seen 
gathering power to win laurels as a scholar, as a debater in parliament, or as a 
statesman, guiding a great nation in a great crisis. 

The subject of school hygiene is a broad one, having to do with school archi- 
tecture, ventilation, warming, exercise, recesses, care of eyes, contagious dis- 
eases, course of study, modes of study, hours of school, and touching the home 
life in the matters of home study, diet, clothing, exercise, sleeping. 

School architecture is now receiving- the attention due to its importance as 
affecting the health of pupils. Our National Bureau of Education has sent out 
a pamphlet embodying the latest ideas of physicians and teachers on this sub- 
ject, both in this land and in Europe. Suggestions are given concerning loca- 
tion, character of soil, water, position of building with axis east and west, size 
of building, manner of warming, ventilating, lightings and even specifications 
for builder^s contract are added. I cannot too earnestly recommend the work 
of our own State Board of Health, which has given attention to school 
hygiene in all its branches. I would call especial attention to Dr. Baker's 
paper on the relation of school to diphtheria and similar diseases, and to rec- 
ommending certain measures as adapted to stamp out contagious diseases. 
The circulars issued by the State Board of Health on diphtheria and scarlet 
fever have been copied in other states, and ought to be within the reach of 
every teacher. If proper heed were given to these directions our schools would 
not be charged with causing these dread diseases or with disseminating them 
through the community. In the reports published by the State Board of 
Health, the teacher will find interesting and able articles on school hygiene 
and allied topics, presented by prominent physicians and teachers of Michigan, 
teachers whose position as superintendents entitle their opinions to respect. I 
venture the assertion that hardly a hundred of the teachers of the State even 
know of this work, much less have read these valuable papers. 

Another division of school hygiene, which has received marked attention 
from social scientists, is the care of the eye. Investigations of experts in 
Europe and America show an alarming increase in the number of myopic eyes 
as we go from the primary room to the high school and college. In Breslau 
the per cent ran up to sixty-three and three-tenths, the result probably of the 
use of German type. In America the ratio is not so appalling, though far 
from satisfactory. In Detroit an expert found the high school had in its 
highest grade twelve per cent. In Cincinnati the per cent given is sixteen, 
while Indianapolis reports sixteen and six-tenths per cent. That these serious 
results are caused entirely by the faults of schodl-rooms and the errors of teach- 
ers, we cannot admit. The fact is, our best teachers are guarding against this 
tendency by insisting upon proper positions of the head and body while in the 
school-room, by watching the manner in which the light is allowed to fall on 
books, by advising the. use of larger type and better paper. Publishers of 
school books understand that it is advisable for them to recognize this demand 
for well printed books. We must look outside of the school-room for a large 
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share of the danger to the eyes. The trashy literature of the day is mostly in 
cheap form, made cheap by the use of poor paper and old type, often small 
and closely crowded. This poor print is read by poor light in unventilated 
homes, and in unhealthy postures. Heredity is another cause of near-sight; 
and Dr. Hitchcock, when President of the State Board of Health, said^ 
^'extinction of families alone sets bounds to the dreadful consequences of her- 
editary diseases." Becent investigations in Indianapolis show that school 
buildings similarly constructed, but in different parts of the city, and having 
pupils from different classes of society, differ malerially in the proportion of 
near-sighted children, indicating that home influences cause the difference. 

So well understood, however, are the causes of near-sight that we may rea- 
sonably call upon teachers to teach children how to guard against this disease. 
The injury done to the individual by near-sight, and the consequent loss to the 
community, is a serious one. A diseased eye implies a diseased body, and he 
who would do life's work well and easily has need of a strong healthy physique, 
for the brain must act through the body ; strong thought and upright charac- 
ter depend upon the condition of the lungs, the blood, the stomachy the eyes. 
Myopia shuts out its victim from much of the beauty of this world. I cannot 
easily forget the sorrow I felt when I learned that a bright young companion 
who was going down the St. Lawrence with me could not see the beauties to 
which I called bis attention. Injury to one's eyesight affects the whole life, 
often taking away the courage so much needed. Let the teacher faithfully 
and persistently teach the children to avoid certain errors ; for example, bend- 
ing too far forward when reading or writing, inclining the book at the wrong 
angle^ or holding it too near the eyes, allowing the sun to shine in the face or 
on the book, letting the hair fall over the eyes, squinting, sitting too near a 
hot fire, reading in a reclining position or when the eyes ache, drawing fine- 
lined maps or doing fine needle-work. These are causes within the control of 
the child, guided and watched over by teacher and parent. If any of these 
errors result from wrong placing of desks and windows, the task is made 
harder, but the care is even more necessary. School boards sometimes need 
educating up to their responsibilities. 

Look over any gathering of people and see the round shoulders, the narrow^ 
sunken chests, the weak arms, the unsteady standing, the slouching habits, 
the nervous action of the eyes, and the tame character of the hands. Is it any 
wonder that men physically undeveloped break down under the severe mental 
strain of active life? Scan closely the children of your own schools and decide 
at once on their prospects for three-score and ten. And yet it has ever been 
deemed disgraceful to be knock-kneed, bandy-legged, slab-sided, lantern- jawed. 
Our English cousins have builded better. They have long encouraged those 
outdoor games which give health and vigor. Wellington said the field of 
Waterloo was won on the football grounds of England. The high pressure of 
modern life crowds our young men and women into active life while the bones 
are even yet unformed and the body only partially grown. Again we ask, 
whose fault is this? Again we say, too late to ask this, what can we do to pre- 
pare them for this hard work? Especially, what can the teacher do? The 
sacred writer affirms: ''Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." This is peculiarly true in physical train; 
ing. So powerful is the force of early training that even the crooked may be 
made straight, the narrow chest may be expanded, the feeble constitution 
strengthened. He who has been trained to walk and sit erect gives room to 
his lungs and other vital organs, and, of necessity, enjoys better health and 
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can do inoro and better work. "The glory of young men is their slrength," 
said Solomon. 

The English may have made athletics too prominent. Indeed an English 
writer in the Atlantic for January, 188*^, insists that they have ''nationil 
insanity regarding such matters." Stili, it is evident that the burly physiqoe 
of the Englishman has enabled him to push his way over all obstacles into sll 
parts of the world ; and this same bodily vigor has helped iu poshing the 
Anglo-Saxon language into the foremost place in the world. Gonfidenoe 
begets power. What can the teacher do to give them that strength? The 
teacher may do much to help the young to '^take heed to their ways" that thej 
may "rejoice in their strength." 

As in the case of the eye, the teacher cannot change entirely inherited 
defects, but he can do much to lessen these defects and to mitigate the sad 
results. He can prove a sympathizing, judicious friend, who trains his pnpili 
to correct and regular habits of self-control and order that must condaoe to 
good health. lie may make school so pleasant that the good habits formed 
there are loved because of pleasant memories. Happiness is good for the health 
of the children. Pour it out then as freely as you can, certain that the littk 
hearts you warm will beat the more strongly through all their Hves. Warn 
against evil habits. This does not belong to good morals alone; it has to do 
with the physical well-being. Notice the action of the German and French 
governments and the contemplated action of our own governuient in the nafal 
and military schools. 

Wo all see the importance of some kind of gymnastic training to give to the 
children erect, graceful forms, vigorous in the full bloom of good health. 
Teachers agree on the value of such trainings. Says Col. Spragne : '^ The 
offoot of all this exercise is admirable. During the three years I have hal 
charge of the girls' high school in Boston no pupil has been injared so as to 
have to leave school from excess of study. I think the physical exercises have 
kept them in health.'- And again: '*I attribute the good health of these 
girls in great {>art to our physical exercises." Dr. Mac Vicar says **that it ii 
mental physiology wo want.'" ''It is the lack of study — real mental work- 
that producos the ill-health in our schools.'* '*Let ns save our boys and girb 
from a certain kind of mental status which can be induced by certain habits and 
roailing just as suroly as you can induce anything; in natural science. Let us 
save thorn fn>m that and supplement it by gvx>i. rugged training of the mns- 
oular system, and wo shall no longer have this cry that we are killing oar girb 
and bovs with sludv.*' 

Parents appc\'oiat;> any ottort toaohors :nay make in this direction and com- 
plain of nogloot. One strong argument in favor of military schools ia the fact 
that groat oaiv is taken to soouro this so much dvsired physical training. And 
|>anL^nts will at groat inconvonionoo and expense send boys far from home to 
soouro this training. And ri:>htly too. In Cnioago the other day the Citisens* 
Assvviatiou complainoil: •'There is vory lirilo artention given to physical 
training/' **\Vo havo uoau orviorly schools. Wo know of none that are well 
vxMitilato^i.** If there is just ground for suo.. .» oomplamt in the enterprising 
oity of C!ricai^\ what muse U^ the s:a:<? of affairs :a the small tovns and weak 
districts? In ro^arvi ts^ :ho sys:o;u of iv.ysu^il ex:rc:i^* to h? used I have this 
to say: A:*y iij^u; svstom w;Ii dc*, ani. :f j.i/.^^iously p?rsxsud :n, will work 
wondon^ Anv toaohor wh,^ ohcvvsos can sx>:: I:A:r» how to develop a ceitaia 
m usoU\ 1 : ;s ^ a:>; t :\ a: a Go r m a :: r. a: ;; ra*. :s : s ' .: .; :ri o^mivaratiTe anatonr bj 
holiinc h:s oa: in his !ai^ ar.i ojirefuy.v cxau: : . ~ * the su-ocmre and amiiUR- 
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ment of the bones and muscles. By studying the motion of different parts of 
the body we can learn how to bring the muscles into action. And action of 
the muscles means growth. A boy comes to you with a flat forearm. If we 
examine the right arm of a mechanic we soon And that it has gained more 
girth and power than its comrade. Why? Clearly the swinging of the hammer 
in the right hand and the holding of the nail or chisel in the left do not give 
equal exercise. Let the children then go through the motion of striking with 
a hammer, first with one hand and then with the other. Here is a weak hand» 
the boy has no grip. Simply opening and closing the fingers will give him 
needed strength of hand, and at the same time will round out the forearm so 
that it will be a thing of beauty. And when his comrade is sinking in the 
water his strong grip upon the collar or in the hair will not fail him, and a life 
is saved indirectly by the one who taught how to secure that grip. Even so 
simple an exercise as filling the lungs with air and then lightly tapping on the 
chest with the ends of the fingers will secure the growth of the chest and 
strengthen the lungs. The tendency to round shoulders is so easily overcome 
that the wonder is that any one should permit his shoulders to drop forward. 
Stand erect, fill the lungs, straighten and stiffen the knees, drop the arms by 
the side, now swing up the arms directly over the head, touching the thumbs, 
and down again, bending no joint except at the sihoulder. This capital exer- 
cise is a main thing in the drill of the raw recruit at West Point, and must 
result in an erect, manly, graceful form. The weak knees can be strength- 
ened by holding the body rigid, knees straightened well back, and then rising 
on tiptoe and slowly settling back. This exorcise not only strengthens the 
knees, it develops the muscles below the knee which tend so much to give a 
manly, graceful style of walking, and enables one to ruu, walk, or dance with 
ease. Light foot running and hopping or jumping will also invigorate the knees. 
A good exercise for weak sides is bending from side to side, or let two join 
hands and resist each other in bengling from side to side with the arms out- 
stretched and rigid at the elbows. Other exercises might be mentioned 
tending to develop particular muscles. Enough have been given to 
illustrate. I would earnestly urge every teacher to consult Blakie's ^^ How to 
get strong/' and then study his own body. 1 know of no better book on the 
subject, and could heartily wish it could be found in every public library. I 
can best leave this part of my subject by quoting a passage from this excellent 
book : ''If the teacher rightly understood his power, if he knew how easy it is, 
by a little judicious daily work, to prevent or remove incipient deformity, to 
strengthen the weak, to form in the pupil the habit of sitting and standing 
erecc, to add to the general strength, to Ireshen the spirits, and to do good in 
other ways, he would gladly give whatever time daily would be necessary to the 
work, while, like most persons who try to benefit others, he would find that ho 
himself would gain much by it as well.'' 

The questions of how health is affected by the courses of study, by modes of 
study, by hours of study in school and at home, I must pass by. Neither can 
I take time to say much regarding recesses, except that the good done by the 
breath of fresh air is greatly overbalanced by the rough conduct, the evil com- 
munications which find their best opportunity on the play-ground or in the 
basement, out of the teacher's sight. Certainly a corrupted mind and a pol- 
luted body cannot conduce to the welfare of our children, cannot make them 
good citizens — the demanded product of the schools. In small schools, where 
the teacher can watch over the plays of the children, recesses under the guid- 
ing care of a judicious teacher may do good; but in large schools, with pupils 
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coining from homes good, bad, and even vicious, the danger of ill health to 
the soul is so great that we would do wisely to study carefully this question of 
recesses. The subjects of ventilation and warming belong to school architec- 
ture. Provision must be made in the construction of the building for the 
ingress of pure air as well as for the egress of foul. This condition of good 
ventilation is apparently very little known. It is estimated that for the pur- 
pose of securing pure air wo need to provide for the ingress of 1,000 cubic 
feet each hour for each child. This seems a large allowance, but we are told 
that the rule for a hospital is 2,500 cubic feet an hour for each patient, and in 
French prisons the allowance is 1,500 cubic feet for each prisoner. Think of 
that, teachers, who are compelled to stay hour after hour in over-crowded, 
unventilated rooms, with the air rank with animal exhalations and foul with 
the noisome odors brought by the children from all sorts of homes ! Shall we 
not at least open the windows and doors when we dismiss the school for recess 
or intermission, and let the health -bearing breezes wash out the poisonous air 
that has been breathed over again and again? Admit the pure air and the sun- 
light as freely as possible. Guard the child against a draft of air. Give exer- 
cise if he complains of cold. As most of our school buildings are constructed, 
this question of ventilation is a serious one. Opening the windows when pupils 
are sitting near them is unsafe on account of taking cold. On some accounts 
opening a door is better. One good way is to raise the lower sash two or three 
inches, fitting a board under tightly, thus admitting air between the sashes 
with an upward direction. Fine gauze over an opening at the top of the win- 
dow will also tend to prevent the dreaded current. Again, the modern mode 
of warming schoolrooms with jacketed stoves and cold air flues opening under 
the stove, while ample provision is made for the escape of the foul air, would 
make rooms that are now very injurious to health safe for all, enabling teach- 
ers and taught to work with more vigor and do far more each day. This plan 
is an undoubted success. Witness the change made in Carthage. Booms that 
seemed charged with diphtheritic poison became free from danger, and a 
marked improvement was manifest in the health of the children. 

This rapid review of the subject of school hygiene shows us that at no time 
has so much attention been given to it. At no time has sanitary science stood 
so high ; at no time have social statistics been so carefully collated and studied ; 
at no time have greater efforts been made to circulate facts bearing on the 
question of how can we save the children. And yet — and yet — . 

When a man of wealth would hire a stable-boy to take care of a horse or a 
cow he requires him to know something about the care of the animal. Yet he 
trusts the care of his children during the most susceptible years of life to the 
care of inexperienced teachers, only asking certain questions prescribed by law 
regarding what we call the fundamental studies, wholly disregarding questions 
involving the teacher's ability properly to develop the little body and make it 
the fit home for a strong mind and a happy soul. The wrong doing of half- 
trained teachers produces sometimes fearful results. Injudicious, barbaric 
punishments, total ignorance of the simplest laws of health, marked disregard 
for the dictates of common sense, instead of building up the little physique, 
tend to break it down, and when the parents with stupid ignorance or foolish 
indulgence add their full quota, what wonder is it that pupils are said to break 
down, and that the fault is so commonly charged upon the school? What 
wonder is it that there are so many short graves and so many tearful hearts? 

The laws of health are few and simple: Qood air, simple food, cleanliness. 
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plenty of sleep, suitable clothing. By reason of our disregard of these plain 
requirements, death from old age is rare. 

Teachers should be able to answer correctly such questions as these: Why is 
a teacher blameworthy who neglects the ventilation of the school-room? How 
should a school-room be ventilated? If the children are thirsty, what is prob- 
ably the condition of the air in the room? If they are uneasy., restless, with 
flushed cheeks, what can you do to relieve them? What precautions should be 
taken in ventilating the room? How much air does an adult inhale at an 
inspiration? How of ten in a minute? How many persons could bo safely 
placed during school hours in a room 30x18x12? What is the composition of 
the air?. What is the effect of living in overheated rooms? What is the proper 
temperature for a school-room? What is the temperature of the human body 
in health? When children are cold what will you do? How do you prepare 
the room for gymnastic exercises? Why? What system of gymnastics can 
you teach? How will you aid the children in securing erect forms and strong 
lungs? What exercises can you teach which will strengthen the arms, the 
sides, the legs? What is the effect of over-exercise, of counting or singing 
while exercising ? Why should children be trained to keep erect? What are 
some of the injurious effects of tight clothing? Why are students liable to 
cold feet? How does a warm foot-bath relieve headache? What can you 
teach about the manner of taking food? What is your rule about allowing the 
children to "get a drink," and about leaving the room? Name some causes 
of near-sight? Why use good black ink? Why avoid bending over one's 
work? How would you endeavor to prevent near-sight? Do you know the 
position of any of the arteries? Can you tell whether blood is flowing from a 
vein or an artery? Why use warm water on a bruise? 

These and similar questions are closely connected with theory and practice, 
and are discussed in our teachers' institutes; and right here I would make the 
positive assertion that teachers in different parts of the State have found and 
do And the instruction given in our institutes a great help in their daily work. 
They do learn how to teach. When we hear it asserted that those who have 
attended these institutes have not profited thereby and cannot answer questions 
in theory and art, we are inclined to believe the fault may be in the questions 
asked. We all understand that the art of questioning is the most diflicult of 
the arts to be used by the teacher or examiner. Catch questions should not be 
used. No trick to show the wisdom of the quizzer is more to be despised than 
this. Fair-play is an inborn idea of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Do you expect a teacher to know all this on a salary of $25 a month? Well, 
no ; but I do expect that if you show a knowledge — a practical knowledge — of 
half of these questions in the school-room, you will soon be able to say ''No, 
thank you, I'm in the habit of getting $50," for as sure as there are poor 
teachers, wages will be low, and as sure as there are wide-awake, cultivated 
teachers, just as sure are there appreciative patrons who will willingly give lib- 
eral wages. Baise yourself and the people will raise your wages. 

The ability to train the children to good habits of the body, and to help 
them overcome the tendencies of errors in home life, will give any teacher a 
hold on parents and pupils that will make discipline easy, and so smooth the 
way for good teaching in other things. The best method of all is a wide-awake, 
live teacher, one fully possessed with common sense. The old farmei''s son 
came home from college and talked learnedly about the cause of the winds, 
the constituents of the soil, and the habits of plants, but only talked. At last, 
when much of the season had passed by and no work had been done, the old 
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man at prayers gave vent to his feelings: '*0 Lord I thou hast given John a 
power of laming now give him some gumption." In our school matters we 
need to echo the old man's prayer for ''gumption," **When you get a good 
thing keep it/' Let the teacher obey tlie injunction of sacred writ: ** With- 
hold not goo(i from them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it." 



DISCUSSION OP THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

Geo. Barnes said : 

The burden of the paper that we have just listened to seems to he : What 
may we as teachers do in the work of school hygiene? While we may not 
always dictate in the building of school-houses, in the system of ventilation and 
of heating, we may perhaps influence public opinion by our teaiehing. The 
subjects that we teach in the class are discussed at home, and thus attention is 
turned in that direction. This year I have a class of thirty in physiology and 
hygiene ; last year I had about the same number. Thus many of the best fam- 
ilies are reached. 

In teaching the subject of hygiene I should insist upon a few things being^ 
learned thoroughly — learned for life. A few stakes should bo set, and all kin- 
dred facts clustered about them. 

1. The nature of disease. Disease — abnormal action of the system, Dot 
something that can be driven about by the physician like a flock of sheep by 
the herdsman. The common opinion seems to be that Providence, for some 
mysterious cause, sends disease^ and the physician must drive it away. Per- 
sons are responsible, to a great extent, for being sick. All cobwebs should be 
brushed away from this subject of disease. 

2. The next stake that I should try to set would be the subject of ventilation. 
Fresh air, not an enemy of mankind. The necessity and rules for ventilation. 

3. Bathing. A subject as simple as this needs to bo carefully looked after. 
Some bathe once a week, some twice, and some not at all. 

4. The effects of alcohol, tobacco, and opium upon the system. Here some 
genuine temperance work should be done, not from the standpoint of the com- 
mon temperance lecturer, but in a scientific way. Show how the memory is 
weakened, the will-power deranged, and the whole system enslaved by habit. 
The effect of tobacco, especially on the young, should be thoroughly discussed. 

The physicians are not giving us the aid that we have a right to expect from 
them in this work. There are noble exceptions, but as a i*ule the rank and file 
of doctors care more for money than for the health of the community. Their 
work, they say, is to cure disease, not to prevent it. The physician does not 
insist upon the observance of hygienic laws, — this would lessen his practice. If 
you send for a physician, you may expect pills and powders, whether needed or 
not. The time has not yet arrived when "lawyers take what they would give, 
and doctors give what they would take." The doctors must live whether the 
patient does or not. 

There is need of constant vigilance on the part of the teacher. He must see 
to it that the school-house is ventilated in some way, and kept at something 
near the proper temperature. A good live teacher will find means to remedy 
many defects. 
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U. W. Lawton said : 

There are many who are opposed to intermissions during the hours of school 
in the higher grades; not^ however, on moral grounds, as the last speaker has 
maintained, but because for a considerable portion of the year they are injuri- 
ous to the health of the scholars, and because they take the time which should 
be given to instruction. They think that, to send scholars from a comfortably 
warm room out doors in stormy or in very cold weather, to stand around in 
groups and shiver with cold as they often do, is an unnecessary exposure, 
while the sudden change from the low temperature outside to a warm room is 
equally liable to bring- on a cold. They maintain that in any well ventilated 
school-house — and scholars should be sent to no other — there is no need of the 
recess to get pure air, no need of the change to relieve the tiresomeness of sit- 
ting in one position. The scholars are not confined to their seats during the 
whole session. Every hour or less they are called to their recitations, and often 
from one room to another. There is no ground on which the recess can be 
defended, at least in the higher grades, i. e. in the grammar and high school, 
and in fact the leading schools of our State have abandoned it. 

In the primary grades the case is somewhat different. The scholars are too 
young to study much, and in pleasant weather they may well be sent out to 
play, but not when it is stormy or severely cold. The necessary recreation may 
then be had in the school-room. The scholars may be allowed to move about 
and march around the room, but not with the windows up and the cold air 
laden with moisture blowing on their heads. The same discretion and good 
judgment in this matter should be exercised by the teacher as would be shown 
by any intelligent and considerate parent. 



INDUSTEIAL EDUCATION. 

BY F. B. CLAEK. 

There can be no question as to the desirability of every young person being 
able, and willing^ to gain an honest living. The question is, where and how 
shall ho be taught to do so? There are not lacking those who claim that the 
responsibility should rest with the public school. Such would have the teacher 
infuse the spirit, give the necessary mental training, and, above all, render the 
hand skillful in every kind of work. Common prudence would dictate that a 
matter so important should not be lightly considered, nor a responsibility so 
weighty hastily thrust upon any one institution. To secure satisfactory results, 
must not the school work be preceded and attended by home instruction and 
supplemented by special training? It would seem like folly to expect the 
school of itself to turn out fully equipped business men or mechanics. Its 
province is to give the mental discipline, the grasp of mind, so essential in 
every calling. When free to confine itself to this, its legitimate sphere, it 
secures the best results. Nor need this intellectual training detract from man- 
ual labor. 

There is no more insane cry than that the school is responsible for all the 
idleness and shif tlessness in the country. The teacher is a living protest against 
these vices. No class of people can be found who enter more heartily into the 
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spirit of hard, earnesfc work than do our teachers^ and none who strive more 
zealously to impress upon the young a sense of the dignity of labor. The lesson 
taught is not that education enables one to live without work, but that the eda- 
Gated man can accomplish more than the ignorant one; that the willing hand 
is most effective when guided by the intelligent brain. In my humble opin- 
ion this teaching is not barren of results. Indeed, I will hazard the assertion 
that in all the walks of life there are none more contented and successful than 
those who have passed through our schools; who have obeyed the injunction, 
''With all thy getting get understanding," and that not less important one, 
''Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." 

I know it is charged that the scholar has constantly set before him the 
"bright and shining lights" of the world, and that he is taught to emulate 
them, if he would amount to anything. Permit me to say that this Is the gra- 
tuitous instruction of the wiseacres on their annual or biennial visits to the 
school. It finds no part or place in the school training. True, the scholar 
learns to appreciate the highest abilities; but while recognizing the import- 
ance of the injunction "Covet earnestly the best gifts," he does not lose sight 
of the more practical one, "Work for the good that is nighest, dream not of 
greatness afar." The brilliant and dashing find ample place on the stump and 
platform ; the solid and abiding alone endure the critical analysis of the class- 
room. The student of history may be thrilled by the brilliant efforts of states- 
men and the daring exploits of generals; but he finds his highest admiration 
challenged when, at the close of a long war, a million soldiers lay down their 
arms and quietly return to the humble pursuits of peace. 

Daily illustration is given of the honorable place accorded labor. The school 
is ever proud of her sons and daughters wherever she finds them acting well 
their part in life. It remains for the cross-roads newspaper and the ignorant 
to sneer at the college graduate manfully working on the farm, in the shop, or 
on the ranch in the far west. 

But our so-called practical men do not believe in intellectual training. They 
would have nothing taught which is not directly useful. "What sense," say 
they, '4s there in wasting time and labor on things of no practical value? The 
business problems are never like those of the schools." In accordance with 
this view, they would have the schools teach nothing but the practical, — ^just 
enough of books to make one miserable, and then plenty of practice in hand- 
ling tools of all kinds. By this system, they argue, the young man leaving 
school at sixteen or eighteen years of age, or earlier, can enter any 
of our manufacturing establishments and make a good living from the first, 
and by a little extra exertion may become manager at $5,000 per year. There's 
shining-lightism with a vengeance I To a critical mind, it would seem but a 
shade less practical for all the people of the country to be presidents and sena- 
tors, than for all in a factory to be foremen and managers. 

"There is nothing, however, that succeeds like success," and the system 
that promises the quickest returns "takes" — for a short time. Hence, this 
talk of practical education is popular, and the schools must get a rating if they 
do not fall in with the "spirit of the times." Now, for one, I am free to say 
that I fail to see the practical in this kind of training. True, the problems of 
the school are not the same as those of business. Neither, on the other hand, 
do the problems of business repeat themselves from day to day. There are 
always new emergencies which can be met only by the trained mind. Have we 
at last found a "royal road to learning?" The system of training which prom- 
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ises in two years results that ordinarily reqnire six or eipfhfc years, is, to say the 
least, saspicions. A few years ago this theory obtained in basiness edacation, 
and every cross-roads had its business college, offering instruction to an unlim- 
ited number of students and an excellent position to every one completing a 
six months' course. The results were unsatisfactory, chiefly, I apprehend, 
because of a misunderstanding, or rather, 9io understanding between the would- 
be educators and the business men. Even an intelligent merchant failed to 
see in a half year's training an able and efficient clerk. 

So, I think, it will be with our much-lauded and popular industrial educa- 
tion. Its claim to popularity is, that it secures better results in a shorter time 
than does the ordinary method ; that while the common school takes a long 
time to give a training of little practical value, it — the uncommon one — can 
turn out full-fledged operatives in a comparatively short time. There appears 
to be a difference of opinion between these hypothetical educators and the own- 
ers of mines and factories. As a rule the employer recognizes the value of 
mental training in the employ^ and is willing to pay for it. The importance 
of general training before entering upon the special was dwelt upon at some 
length in the joint discussions of the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
the Institute of Mining Engineers at their Philadelphia meeting in 1876. The 
unanimous opinion was, that a general preliminary training is not only 
desirable but necessary, if the best results would be secured. Many believed 
that this should include a course at college. All thought it should cover the 
high school. None of the members urged this discipline more heartily than 
did the managers of important works. Indeed it is a noticeable fact that the 
man who educates his son to pursue the same calling as himself, always gives 
him a liberal training. Only when fitting him for some other pursuit does he 
consider this unnecessary. 

Were the desirableness of educating the head and hand together granted, the 
question of practicability would remain. With the theoretically practical man 
this point is never raised. Let an idea, or any fractional part of one, enter 
his head, and straightway he saddles it on the school. It matters little that 
the whole working of the school is upset. The teacher is expected to lay aside 
his well matured plans, and '^cheerfully" take up the method of one who never 
had any experience in the school-room or failed to profit by it if he had. Those 
who would introduce technical training into our common schools, see no rea- 
son why the teacher should not instruct in all the arts and trades. Well, we 
teachers are very obliging, and will admit there is no earthly reason. When, 
in a little while, we open our eyes in the world beyond, we'll perhaps see that 
there was one after all. But for the present we stand ready. How many of 
the tv7o or three hundred pursuits of each of the sexes can find place in the 
school course? Certainly all should, or grumblers will not lack employment. 
But suppose we confine to a few. In those selected we should soon have 
abundance of help. If, for instance, Michigan schools were to give instruction 
in cooking for a time, how our eating capacity would have to stretch I No 
notice need be given the fact that the use of machines is an important element 
in the industrial pursuits. Is not the ''well known liberality of our |>eople in 
matters of school expense" sufficient guaranty that the buildings and machin- 
ery necessary for instruction would be forthcoming? Teachers are so well sup- 
plied now with all the appliances. 

Let it be understood that I do not argue against technical education in its 
proper place. I object only when it proposes to usurp the place of that general 
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training which, I believe, should be the foundation of all our American life. 
Such technical branches as drawing, being general in their nature, very prop- 
erly find a place in the public schools. But the great mass of industrial edu- 
cation is special and should be left to special schools. I have no sympathy 
with those who would have any one institution, or set of institutions, monopo- 
lize the educational work. Nothing can be broader or more liberal tlian our 
school system, and it is to be regretted that some in it should feel called upon 
to be narrow and uncompromising. The technical school, confined to its 
proper sphere, has a grand work to do. It will fill an important place in the 
education of the future. Its line of work is foreshadowed in such schools as 
the Cooper Institute, the Worcester Free Institute, the Boston Institute of 
Technology, the Franklin Institute, our various industrial colleges, and the 
technical departments of our universities. These institutions are not com- 
petitors of the public school. They simply supplement it, and do a work 
that it cannot do. As such helpers they should receive a hearty God-speed 
from all. 
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